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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & (0. 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the late Bishop Lightfoot. 
Sermons Preached at St. 


Paul’s 


By JoserH Barser Licurroort, D.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. 12mo, $1.75. 








By the same Author. 
Leaders of the Northern 
Church. 


12mo, $1.50. 


** Especially is it suited to the younger students of 
English Church history, for it would be hard to direct 
them to any volume equally simple and beautiful in 
style, in which so much is briefly told that it is not 
only important but necessary to know. In its 200 
pages we are carried back over a period of more than 
thirteen centuries, to days and people of such far 
distant ages as to seem visionary and unreal to 
American citizens and American churchmen. And 
yet the gtory is of our own spiritual ancestry and of 
our own kith and kin.’’—Churchman, 





A New Story by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Two Penniless Princesses. 


By Cuarworre M. Yonce, Author of ‘* The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ** Uuknown to His- 
tory,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

**Miss Yonge draws a bright and moving picture 
of those lawless times, and mingles fact and fiction 
with her accustomed skill. *Two Penniless Prin- 
cesses’ is one of the most interesting of the author’s 

historical novels,”’— Atheneum. 

‘*The story is written in the simple, graceful 
style we have learned to expect from this author, 
and the pleasure in reading is enhanced by the ex- 
cellent type in which it is printe1i.’’— Boston Beacon. 


12mo, 


A new Book by the Right Hon. John Morley, 
M.P. 


Studies in Literature. 
By Joun Mortey. Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“There is no English essayist of the present day 
more eminently clear-minded, straightforward, up- 
right, and sane than John Morley. His literary tem- 
per is so calm and judicial, and his thought and 
expression so clear and precise, that we know not in 
these days a better model for a young writer, nor a 
more wholesome and invigorating literary compan- 
ion for a reader of any age.’’— Philadelphia Times. 

** The book is one which will be read with avidity 
by students of life and by students of literature, and 
no less with profit than with interest.’’—Boston 
Courier, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. New Volame. 
12mo, cloth limp, 60 cents ; edges uncut, T5 cents. 


WARWICK, 
The King-Maker. 


By C. W. OMAN, 


Recently Published : 
David Livingstone. , Strafford. 
Henry the F;fth. Warren Hastings. 
General Gordon. Peterborough. 
Lord Lawrence. Captain Cook. 
Wellington. Sir Henry Havelock. 
Dampier. Clive. 
Monk, Sir Charles Napier. 
Drake. 
** An admirable set of brief biographles.... The 


ne are small, attractive, and inexpensive.’’— 
ral, 

“The * Eoglish Men of Action’ promises to be a 
botable series of short biograpbi The 





are well chosen, and the authors almost as well. ied 
Epoch, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


OF 


TIMELY INTEREST 


AND 


PERMANENT WORTH. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 
Sermons by Lyman Azpzort, D.D. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


** Clear and compact, and palpitate with the eatin 
ences of the tim ie cannot read these 

mons without being impressed with the ability with 
which the subjects are handled, many 
glowing passages which are a  ~ spiritual | 
uplifting.’’— Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 
Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. 
Braprorp, D.D. Vellum cloth, $1. 


“* Rarely has there been published in this country 
a finer volume of sermons, of sermons more worthy 
of publication, er better fitted to be of actual fale 
fulness to Christian thought and the spiritual life. 
. In respect alike of ~enest spirit. style, and 
manner, they are admirable.”—TZhe Advance, 
Jhicago. 


UNTO THE UTTERMOST. 


A Study of Redemptive Influences. By 
JAMES A, CAMPBELL. Vellum cloth, $1.25. 


** Composed of chapters which are suggestive, full 
of hints, and notable especially for their spiritual 
exegesis, their inlook into texts, and the “discovery 
the real and deeper nas of Scripture. . 
More than usually worth reading by the fireside or 
asa means of spiritual quickening in the pastor’s 
study.”’—Christian Union. 


MIDNIGHT TALKS AT THE 
CLUB. 


¢ discussion of things Social, Moral, 
Religious, and Political. Reported by 
Amos K. Fiske. Vellum cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


** The opinions are those of a broad-minded, earnest 
man of to-day, an optimist of the better sort. and 
pth ane written in crisp and cogent style.’’—Provi- 

‘ournal, 


12mo, 


** Oftentimes a and at all times sincere, 
even when the playful humor lies beaming on the 
surface, it is a book that will carrv light and consola- 
tion to many doubting minds.’’—New York Times. 


*,* All Booksellers ; or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


As it 1s in Heaven. 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

A timely book for Easter, containing re- 
flections on the future life—reflections so 
fresh and devout that they will appeal with 
peculiar charm to all serious-minded rea” ers. 


Easter Gleams. 


Charming Easter Poems, by 
Lucy LAaRcomM. 75 cents. Anexcellent 
Easter gift. 


T he -:pic of the [nner 
Life. 


Being a New Translation of 

the Book of Job, with an Introductory 

Study and Notes. By JOHN F. GENUNG, 

Professor in Amherst College. $1.25 

Professor Genung treats the Book of Job 
as a masterpiece of literature, and not as 
involving any theological questions. He 
regards it as relating, in form mofe.or less 
dramatic, the story of the inner life of an 
upright man under extreme trials. 


John Wesley. 


A timely book on this great 
religious leader, by Canon OVERTON, 
Rector of Epworth. With Portrait and 
Index. $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghion, Mifflin Co.,Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY: 
Passiontide. 


Sermons henning chiefly on the Passion of 
gr Lord. Heney Parry Lippon, D.D., 
DC.L., late Canon and _— of 8t. Paul’s. 
Crow. ‘Bvo0, 312 pages, $2.00. 


Physical Religion. 


‘Being the Gifford Lectures for 1890, deliv- 
ered before the University ot Glasgow. By Max 
Mitizr Crown 8vo, 422 pages. 
This volume contains the second course of Gifford 
Lectures me ae before the map! of Glasgow 
in the of 1890, with a few additions, mostly 
Pd at the A of the volume. 


The Oracles of God. 


Nine Lectures on the Nature and Extent of 
Biblical Inspiration and the Special Significance 
of the Oid Testament Scriptures at the Present 
Time. py fw. Sanpay. M.A, D.D., LL.D., Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow 0 of ‘Rxoter 
College, Oxford Preacher at Crown 
8vo, 160 pages, $1 50. 


The Spirit of Discipline. 
Sermons. With an Introductory Essay con- 
cerning Accidie By Francis Pacer. DD., 


Canon of Christ Chuich, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 332 
pages. $2 25. 


The Prymer, 


Or Prayer Book of the Lay People iu the 


New Books. 


Juggernaut: 


A VEILED RECORD. By George Cary Eggle- 
ston and Dolores Marbourg. l6mo. Cloth, with 
design by Ipsen. $1.25. 

** A story of American political, financial, and so- 
cial life, depicting the dangers of success and the de- 
structive effect of ambition ; pecutiarly a tale for the 
times.’’—Zpoch, N. Y. 


Murvale Eastman: 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. A Novel, by Albion 
W. Tourgee. 545 pp. Cloth, vengpeene one 
“Full of incident and felicit t 
thought and opinion in Pemnsien while Goons 
along bow ay wd on the moving current ‘of tha story is 
a powerfui discussion of Christiavity and ite relations 
to the turbulent questioniogs of the time. such as 
——_ capital, labor, speculation, etc.’’—Magazine 
of American History, N. Y. 
** Sitting up to read it at one sitting—a compliment 
ee I i earely pay ~ bmw novel. pe spirit seems to me 


Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 16mo. 
cloth, gilt top, $1 00. 

** Virqrous Wiis and bald seems, . Stim- 
ulate ‘er thinking . nestionings 
of a = sat mind.””— San ‘ane wg Bem ‘ 

“times eloquent and at ali times roel even 

=) ig gd humor lies beaming on the surface, 
So hat will carry light and consolation to 





Vellum 





Miaaie Ages. In English aating about 14004 p 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, Soom, the 
Manuscript (G. 24) in St. John’s Coll: Car 
bridge. By Henry Lirrienares. Part Term 
Reyal 8vo, $2 60. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green rf Co. will be ha 


send “their new Theological C 
on app 


Longmans, Green & ( 
15 East Sixteenth Street, - New. ie. 


Send Cabinet ‘Photograph, 


25 centsin silver and a2-cent stamp, and get 
One Dozen Minette Photographs. 


2b, 











112 Fourth Avenue, - - 


New York. 


~ Shoubting miads.”"—New York Times. 
All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


RDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NewYork. 





“ae ANTED! Se ee Bree eee 


fe 
The HOME BEYOND,” 
or, ** Views of La by Bishop Fallows. The 
choicest commendations from | clorgymen 
and religious papers. Circulars and Outfit 
FREE. ‘Ad dress NATIONAL ce Y 
ASSOCIATION, 103 Stare Srezzr, Cuicaco. 


KIN DE RG ARTEN. 4° A ponnthie See ty home meee ; zane 


occupations, etc. pate Ay wy, for ae teachers 
and i. ai ~~ n —_ — me Ses be. 6 cents. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Vikings in Western 
Christendom. A.D. 789-888. By 
CuaruEs F, Krary, author of ‘ Out- 
lines of Primitive Belief,” ‘‘ The Dawn 
of History,” etc., ete. 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map, $2.50. 

‘It presents an unfamiliar side of the history 

of Europe during the eighth and ninth centaries, 

and helps one to form some idea of the ethnic 
proportions in the present race. which calls itself 

Anglo-Saxon, tothe exclusion of the later-c»ming 


swarms of Danes and Norsemen. It is a needed 
work and one well done.””— New York Times. 


A Literary Manual of Foreign 
Quotations. By Jonn Drvor Bet- 
TON. 8vo, half leather, gilt top, $1.50. 


The distinctive feature of this compilation 
is the presentation of the English equivalents 
of the originals, together with extracts from 
the writings of noted authors in which the 
quotations have been used. 

** The illustrative passages bear evidence of selec- 
tion at first hand, for they cover a very wide range, 
and include not only passages from the classics of 
England and America, but others equally apt and 
striking from the magazines and the daily news- 
papers.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Chapters on the Theory and 
History of Banking. By Professor 
CHARLEs F. Dunpar, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A fariff Peer the Hon. 
PortER SHERMAN.” NO. 66 in the 


Questions of the Day Series.) 12mo, 
paper, 25"cents. 
The Sardonyx Seal. A Ro- 


mance of Normandy. Ry Betis Gray 
TAYLOR, 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, 
$1.50, 


Representative Irish Stories. 
Compiled, with introduction and notes, 
by W. B. Yeats. (No. XXXI. in the 
Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) 2 vols., 
$2.00. 

*,* List of spring announcements and 
prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets 

Series sent on application. 


The Breath of Spring is inthe Al 


practice MASTER MUSIC, sxx# 


Send for our Fine List of Int of Carols, Anthems. &c., or 

for Kaster Alleluias [5 cts., doz.], Rosabel, or 

pers Easter Offering [15 cts., i. M4 fice h a Cantata by 
wis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


shai s wind up the season by practicing such Canta- 





of tas as Don Maxio lo [$1.50 $13. 50 doe. ], Wreck of Hesa- 


++ $2.40 doz.], 9lst Psalm [60 cts., $5.40 
foz.], Bond for our List of 150 antatas, 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 

like Dairy Maid’s o Supper [20 cta., $1.80 doz.}, Lewis, 

or Garden of Singing Flowers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.]. or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80 doz.]}, Lewis. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be del: ated to take in the brill- 
iant 7 caniata, w Flora’s Festival [40 ~*~ 
$3.60 doz.], New Flower er “Queen [00 . $5 
Kingdom of Mothe ——_ cts., $2.18 doz. ], Giseas 
Queen [60 cts., $5.40 aan nd for Lists. 


MUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC 18 FOUND 
IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


ae & School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz p Gahien 
Boat [ charming action songs by L. O. 
Caneel iret iteps in Song Reading [30 cts., $3 doz.]}. 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


Pe... can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these languages — aya, ny 4 etery-day and busi- 





ness conversation. RNTHAL’S cele- 
brated MEISTE. AFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
f language, with ped: 


Sor boat of cash 2, answers 
correction of exe: Sample 
copy, Part L, 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers, 








S B., Hill,82 Bank St.,Water bury, Ct, 


“flice B. Stockham & Go. 16! LaSalle St. Chicago. 





MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 
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aisecennrt 


a3) comes nearer to 

being a com- 

plete cata- 

logue of the 

\ English lan- 

A\ cuage than 

any diction- 

ary ever 

published. 

But it is 

not merely a dictionary; it is an en- 

cyclopedia of common things as well. 

It has been ten years in preparation. 

The leading scholars of the country 

have contributed to its pages. It is the 
latest dictionary and the best. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
SAYS OF IT: 

“It is the most thorough 
and complete English Diction- 
ary of which I can hope to see 
the concluding volume.”’ 














A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five <-cent stamps to 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


SVVVVVVVVVV9oe 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. The latest book b 
the favorite authors, Ropert Lowry acd W. H. 
Doane. Price, $30 per v0 copies. 35 cents each 
if by mail. 

SELECT SONGS. By F. N. Pe.ovset, D D. 
344 Hymns and Tunes for use where one book is 
desired for Prayer Meetings and the Sunday- 

l. Cloth covers, $40 per 100 copies. 

WINNOWED SONGS. By Ina D. Banxey. 
257 New and Selected Sunday-School Songs. Just 
issued. $35 per 100. 40 cents each by mau. 


A complete Catologue and Specimen Pages sent on 
request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicage. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under ths heading, * 
subscribers only, at &O cents a week. D 
cents a week ts charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 








4 LE—Farm of sixty acres in Buffield, Conn. 
rag house and ay location, mid- 


Haven road. Terms 
8. K. Woodworth, Enfield, Conn. 


FRANCE. —HMlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
the most healthful part of Paris; near sois de 

ogne and Arc de Triomphe. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


ITALY.-A few ladies, desiring to study its 
, and language before visiting Italy, coul 
be accommodated in a private family "Faido, 
Switzerland (July to October). High, healthy. 
English and Italian spoken. Best references re- 
quired. Application must be made soon. Ad- 
dress Madame M., No. 8,786, Christian Union. 


FOR SALE—A desirable country home; conven- 
ient to New York. near summit of Orange Mount- 
ains. House recently built; thirteen rooms; 
conservatory ; one and a third acres of land; ex- 
cellent drainag;; town water; stone sidewalks ; 
macadamized roads; street lamps; five minutes 
to station. Offered at $11,000 Address Geo. W. 
Bostwick, 525 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


WANTED-Christian Unions for the year 1875 
If you do not have the entire year, state what 
numbers you have, and pame } Address 
Back Numbers, No. 8,875, this office. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Ito let, three good 
houses ; 8, 9, and 12 rooms, modern conveniences, 
ne heat, $35, $45, and $60 per month. Ad- 

nt, . » aD per month. - 
dreess ** The Owner,” P. O x 73, Kast Orange, 
N.J. (No agents.) 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—To let. very handsome 
Queen Anne bouse, hardw finish and floors, 
plate-glass windows, modern conveniences, 12 
rooms ; high, open site, fine views: large stables, 
ample grounds. Rent, $1,200. Principais only 
address ** The Owner,”’ P.O. Box 73,.Kast Orange, 
N. J. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—Ten to six hundred 
dollars apiece paid for certain dates of silver 
do.lars; five to fifty doliars apiece for certain 
dates of si/ver half-dollars, quarter-doliars, dimes 
and half-dimes ; one to twenty-five dollars apiece 
for certain dates of cents and half-cents. New 
edition cataiogue Sizing description and dates 
of all coins wanted from 1794 to 1883, and show- 
ing prices paid for them, mailed to any address. 
Price ten cents—stamps or silver. L. G. Grund, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


DO YOU WANT a boy of ten years, orphan, 
parentage excellent, body and brains sound, in- 
come limited—to help and be helpsd, to train and 
educate, in head, heart, and hanas, for early seif- 
reliance and efficient Christian manhood—possi- 
bly adopting him’? Correspondence imvited. 
Guardian, 8,872, Christian Union Office. 


FOR SALE —On the Hudson, not far from New 
York, a first-class boarding-school property, par- 
tially or wholly furnished Fine buildings, large 
grounds, wideiy known and long established. A 
rare chance fur the right mao. To such a one 
the price will be moderate and terms very easy. 
Address, in confidence, care of Christian Union, 
X. Y. Z., No. 8,839. 


WANTED-By a college graduate, accustomed 
to the care of children, a situation as governess. 
er companion for an invalid, either at home or 
traveling. Can teach elocution if d > 
furaish excellent references. Address Mr. D. 8. 
M. Unger, care . A. Marshall & Ce., 144 and 
i46 Monroe St., Chicago, Iilinois. 


Obe Christian Union 





LYMAN ABBOTT, 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & 


The Remington Standard 


Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
‘ the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
Firreen YEARs in which 
it has been the 


| Standard Writing-Machine 
of the World. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Benedict, 


327 B oadway, New York, 





To any Mother sending us her name and 
address on a postal card we will send two 
sample tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
for four meals. Nestlé’s Food requires the 
addition of water only in its preparation. 
The best and safest diet for A sores all the 

ear round, Talk with your physician about 
it. Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Agents U. 
S., 55 Park Place, iow York. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s,milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared, by dissolving a 
portion in water, 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 
It will 


makes a 
ple sent 








There are a 
dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 
and every one 

of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? . 

Eleven of them gather dirt 
and hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 

One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 

Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 

One is simple and easy. 

‘The one is the ‘ Pitts- 

burgh.’? Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


Boo] 

New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 


lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


I, 
Salesmen Attention ! 


Advance sheets of “An Artist’s Story” with 
Forses’ Ercutxes now on exhibition at 30 Lafayette 
Place, N. Y. Skillful solicitors at $60 per week find 
this rare work a remedy for dull times. ces 
where it sells itself.” Send for it. 


II. 


A Genteel Lady wanted to take orders for 
Bryant’s Lapeary or Porrry—a Portrait Gallery and 
Cyclopedia of ie! and Poetical Quotations, sold 
on easy payments. Yeariy en ments and regular 
weekly payments If you to make large earn- 

‘or iculars to 


ings, send f 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
WATER-COLORS. 


Perhaps many readers of The Christian Union have 
—— of Landscaper, Marines, Churches, Resi- 
ences, Monuments, or 

pon and beh Ser Ulestrotico essen “Tnoke nape 
pen an or tative aes. 
cialty of this class of work. Sccxapentense solicited. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


7 = Fifty-firet Congress, which expired last week, 
exceeded any of its predecessors since the war 
both in the number of its working days and in the 
number and importance of the measures with which 
it dealt. Upwards of twenty thousand bills were 
introduced into it, and upwards of two thousand be- 
camelaws. The most important of the bills intro- 
duced were the McKinley bill, providing for free 
sugar and an increase in the tariff upon protected 
manufactures ; the Silver bill, providing that practi- 
cally the entire output of the silver mines of Amer- 
ica should be purchased by the Treasury and silver 
certificates issued thereon ; the Dependent Pension 
bill, adding enormously to our expenditure for pen- 
sions ; a Free Coinage bill which would have in- 
vited the silver of the world to the American 
mint; and the Election bill, providing for Federal 
control of Congressional elections wherever mem- 
bers of the minority party should petition for 
it. Of these, only the last two failed to become 
law, and the Election bill was defeated only by 
the dilatory tactics of the opposition in the Senate, 
which prevented a decisive vote upon its merits 
from being reached. Besides these new measures 
there were a number of important ones which had 
been handed down from previous Congresses which 
were finally disposed of. Among these, the Copy- 
right bill, the Postal Subsidy bill, the Indian 
Depredation Claims bill, the bill repealing the 
Timber and Pre-emption law under which so many 
land frauds were perpetrated, the bill for the gen- 
eral forfeiture of unearned land-grants for rail- 
roads, the bill to relieve the Supreme Court by the 
establishment of intermediate courts of appeal, 
and the bill to refund the direct tax, have all be- 
come laws. One important measure which had 
been before Congress for years was finally rejected. 
This was Senator Blair’s bill for National appro- 
priations for the aid of Southern education. That 
this measure was defeated was not due to the un- 
willingness of the recent Congress to make lavish 
appropriations, but to the growth of the feeling 
that it was dangerous to depart from the principle 
that each State ought to support its own schools. 
So far as liberality of appropriations is concerned, 
this Congress distanced all of its predecessors. 
According to the estimates of its critics, its appro- 
priations amounted to $1,009,000,000 as against 


$813,000,000 for the Congress which preceded it. 
* 


* 
* 


Without expressing any opinion in detail on the 
various acts of the Congress whose history we 
have thus briefly recited—this would be unneces- 
sary, since we have expressed our opinion frankly 
on each question as it was presented—we may sum 
all up by saying that, in our judgment, it is not 
justly to be condemned as a body either for its 
high tariff measure or its large appropriations. 
These last amount, according to the “Tribune’s ” 
estimate, to nearly a billion of dollars; being, ac- 
cording to the “ Sun,” three hundred million dollars 
more than the average of the eight preceding Con- 
greases, and approximating double that of the 
Forty-third Congress. The policy of high taxes 
and too liberal appropriations The Christian Union 
distinctly disapproves; but the present Congress 
was elected on a platform which directly pledged 
the party to such a policy, and if the House is to 
be criticised at all, it is only for having too faith- 
fully executed this pledge. Whether the effect 
of the tariff has been to increase taxes or not, 
it has been based on a policy whose avowed 


object it is, not to secure the largest revenue 
at the least cost to the people, but the largest 
stimulus to American manufacturing industries ; 
and the appropriations, whether they have all 
been wise and honest or not, have been made 
also upon a policy avowedly designed to pro- 
mote special industries, as in the subsidy to 
steamships, or to fulfill implied but confessedly 
not explicit and legal obligations, as in the greatly 
enlarged pension appropriations and in the refund- 
ing of the direct tax. It cannot be said that the 
Lodge Election bill has altogether ceased to be an 
issue, since it may be assumed that in any new 
Republican Congress a similar measure would be 
introduced ; but, with this exception, it may safely 
be said that the issue which the Republican party 
has made by the action of this Congress, and on 
which, unless new issues spring up in the mean- 
time, the next Presidential campaign must be de- 
termined, is fundamentally one whether the people 
of the United States are to tax themselves for the 
purpose of making liberal expenditures of money 
through the National Government for various real 
or supposed public benefits, or whether they are 
to confine public appropriations to the necessities 
of government economically administered, and 
to reduce taxes accordingly. The question is a 
fundamental one, respecting the true function of 


@ popular government. 


* * 
* 


The electoral battle which has been fought in 
Canada leaves the Conservatives in possession of the 
field, but with strength greatly diminished. Inthe 
new Parliament their majority will be but twenty-six 
instead of fifty-one, and in the two leading prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec their old majorities 
have been extinguished altogether. That which 
makes the narrowness of their victory so signifi- 
cant is the fact that during the campaign the 
Conservatives abandoned the issue of protection 
to Canadian manufacturers versus free trade with 
the United States, and took up that of “loyalty 
versus disloyalty.” By this means, without doubt, 
they constrained thousands of voters who wish for 
closer trade relations with the United States to 
vote again for “the old flag, the old leader, and 
the old policy.” But in making adhesion to the 
old policy the test of loyalty, and branding as 
“annexationists,” “ disruptionists,” and “ traitors”’ 
all who favored unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States, the Conservatives themselves struck 
a heavy blow at the future of Canadian Conserv- 
atism. If the Canadian farmers should conclude 
that they cannot favor free trade with the United 
States without accepting annexation too, their 
hatred of annexation must rapidly disappear. In 
the agricultural districts the gains made by the 
Liberals were almost equivalent to a complete 
rout of the Conservatives. The conflict almost 
took the nature of country against city. The Lib- 
erals carried but one city constituency. This line 
of division was, of course, due to the fact that in 
Canada, as here, it is the manufacturers who have 
been protected, and free trade with the United 
States would mean a larger market in which to buy 
manufactures and a larger market in which to sell 
farm products. That the Canadian farmers’ revolt 
against the manufacturers’ tariff should have been 
so wide-reaching shows that there is a feeling of 
discontent among them almost as strong as that 
which has given birth to our own Farmers’ Alli- 


ance. 
* * 


* 
Governor Hill repeats his refusal to honor a 
requisition upon him by Mr. Bulkeley, of Connecti- 
cut, on the ground that Mr. Bulkeley is not the 


Governor of the State. He cites as authority for 
his refusal some jadicial decisions, and the appear- 
ance of legal learning may deceive the layman, but 
the cases cited have little or no relation to the 
question at issue. That question is not what will 
be regarded by the courts of the State as sufficient 
evidence of an officer’s authority to act under the 
laws of that State. It is whether the Governor of 
one State is a judicial officer authorized to decide 
the question whether the acting Governor of 
another State is properly and legitimately occu- 
pying the office. It is a well-settled principle 
of international law that, in case of a pending revo- 
lution in one nation, another nation may treat with 
the powers in possession of the government, with- 
out affording legitimate ground of offense to the 
contesting parties; whereas if the friendly nation 
treats with the contesting parties as constituting 
the legitimate authorities, this affords legitimate 
ground of war to the authorities in possession of the 
government. It has also been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that when a 
requisition is presented to the Governor of a State, 
his function is purely ministerial; he has no au- 
thority vested in him to judge as to the legitimacy 
of the proceedings on which the papers are based ; 
and, by a parity of reasoning, he has no authority to 
judge as to the legitimacy ef the authority of the 
Governor by whom they are issued. If the papers 
received are signed by the person in possession of 
the gubernatorial office, and attested with the seal of 
the State, the Governor receiving them is absolved 
from further responsibility in the premises, and, 
we may add, transcends his powers if he assumes 
to act as jadge respecting the authority of the de 
facto government. Governor Hill closes his some- 
what ad captandum opinion with the following 
sentence: ‘The injury which may result from the 
escape of a person charged with crime is not to be 
compared with the great wrong which has been 
done to the people of Connecticut by the attempted 
denial of their constitutional right to elect their 
public officers.” We may add that the injury 
which may result from this alleged wrong is not 
to be compared with the injury which would re- 
sult if the Governor of every State in the Union 
is to clothe himself with judicial powers with 
which the Constitution has not clothed him, and 
to refuse to return escaped criminals to another 
State in the Union, whenever he thinks the officer 
in possession of the executive office of that State has 
not been duly elected and inaugurated. Governor 
Hill’s position, logically carried out, would intro- 
duce confusion worse confounded into our entire 
Federal system. 


* 
cd 


It is a current remark in Germany that the Em- 
peror William jumps into subjects with his boots 
and spurs on, but the opinion gains ground that he 
generally jumps in on the right side. His address 
on the question of school reform to a congress of ex- 
perts had atouch of absolutism and of the arrogance 
of youth about it, and the Pope is not entirely out 
of the way in calling him “ young-man-in-a-hurry ;” 
but underneath this arbitrariness of temper and 
the rashness of youth there appears to be a good deal 
of common sense and solid ability. The Emperor 
seems to have expressed the conviction of a great 
body of German educators with regard to the 
schools, but the practical outcome of the Govern- 
ment Commission, to whose members he spoke, is 
not very great. After a good deal of discussion, the 
Commission has been discharged without any more 
definite suggestion than the abolition of Latin com. 
position in the gymnasia. The matter, however, 
does not end here, but passes to the consideration 
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of anew commission which is charged with the 
duty of preparing a scheme for a high school curricu- 
lum, and the ultimate outcome of the discussion 
will undoubtedly be a very serious modification of 
the present scheme of secondary education and a 
readjustment of the relations between the gymnasia 
and the real-schule. 
* “6 * 

The industrial question becomes more and more 
prominent in England, a fact which is evident 
from the attention which all political parties are 
giving to it. The Ministry have announced their 
intention of appointing a royal commission to deal 
with labor questions ; their plan being, no doubt, 
to secure a report from the commission before the 
next general election, and from it to frame a labor 
programme for the political campaign. Strikes, 
lockouts, and every other form of labor disturbance 
continue to vex the English mind and fill it with 
forebodings. Very radical observers like our cor- 
respondent, Mr Clarke, and very conservative 
politicians like Lord Salisbury are agreed in giving 
the first place in importance to the questions which 
arise out of these industrial agitations, and it is a 
notable indication of the general movement of 
opinion that while men so far apart as Mr. Clarke 
and Lord Salisbury have very different remedies 
to propose, they are agreed in the position that the 
laissez faire period has passed, and that society 
must take positive action to cure the evils which 
vex and threaten it. To draw the lightning from 
the cloud before it becomes a destructive thunder- 
bolt is, no doubt, the political object of Lord Salis- 
bury, who has a wisdom denied to many Conserva- 
tives—the wisdom of recognizing the fact that the 
world moves, and that it is useless to resist its 
movement. The English Conservatives have several 
times kept in power by suddenly declaring for the 
most radical measures, and so leading a reform 
against which all their traditions and principles 
arrayed them. It will not be surprising if, in this 
case, the Conservatives try again the old device of 
outbidding the Liberals in their concessions to the 


demands of the working classes. 


* * 
* 


The ministerial crisis in Norway has a more 
serious aspect than will probably appear to foreign 
observers, because it turns upon a very vital mat- 
ter, which the statesmen of both the united king- 
doms had so far succeeded in keeping out of the 
domain of practical politics. It is a question 
fraught with mischief, and it is nothing short of 
a calamity that a headstrong and short-sighted 
minority have overthrown the Government on 
so dangerous an issue. The representative Ber- 
ner, one of the leaders of the Left, introduced a 
resolution intended to settle the long-mooted ques- 
tion of the representation of Norway and Sweden at 
foreign courts. At present by far the greater num- 
ber of diplomats representing the two kingdoms 
are Swedes, and only the comparatively unimpor- 
tant missions are usually given to Norwegians. 


Moreover, it has long been a thorn in the flesh of | 


the latter that all diplomatic negotiations relating 
to both kingdoms are conducted by the Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and though the Nor- 
wegian ministers resident in Stockholm are, as a 
matter of courtesy, consulted, they have legally no 
voice in the conduct or settlement of affairs which 
may involve their country in war. This state of 
things has led to much friction and acrimonious 
controversies between Norwegians and Swedes, 
and, though the King has shown a commendable 
spirit of moderation and caution, it is useless to 
disguise the fact that the relations between the two 
‘brother nations ” have at times been very strained. 
The leaders of the Norwegian Left claim, with jus- 
tice, that Norway is not a free and independent 
kingdom, united on equal terms with Sweden (as 
its constitution declares it to be), as long as it is 
represented abroad by Swedish diplomats and the 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs. But, on the 
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other hand, the Swedes might assert that Sweden 
is not a free and independent kingdom, united on 
equal terms with Norway, as long as it is repre- 
sented abroad by Norwegians—as it is, for in- 
stance, in Washington, and was, for many years, in 
Paris. Sweden, moreover, is more than twice as 
populous and twice as rich as Norway, and is ac- 
cordingly, in diplomatic questions, entitled to more 
weight, because she has more at stake. The fact 
is, the matter has so many prickly sides, calculated 
to wound the national sensibilities of both nations, 
that it ought never to have been the subject of par- 
liamentary debate except as a part of a definite, 
prearranged programme, embodying a compromise 
to which both Governments would agree. 


* * 
* 


The Conservative ministry has been over- 
thrown because the Berner resolution was passed 
against its wishes, by a vote of 59 to 55; and 
when the King requested the Radical Berner to 
form a new Cabinet, he declined, and referred the 
King to his bitterest enemy, Mr. Steen, who is 
undoubtedly, after Sverdrup, the most eminent 
man in the party. King Oscar has, in acting 
on this advice, given a guarantee that he is 
a constitutional king who has accepted parlia- 
mentarism in good faith. Mr. Steen, who is 
the head master or principal of the public 
gymnasium in Stavanger, and has for many years 
been a leader of the more radical wing of the 
Liberal party in the Storthing, is personally ob- 
noxious to the King; and the general impression 
in Norway has been that Oscar II. would under 
no circumstances consent to any public recognition 
of him. Mr. Steen,as will be remembered, played 
a conspicuous part in the impeachment of the Con- 
servative ministry Selmer, and the contention of 
the Right has been that he prevaricated and was 
in other respects not scrupulous in the selection of 
his means for ousting his enemies. He has, how- 
ever, among the public at large the reputation of 
being an able and upright man, fearless and deter- 
mined, and of great executive force. His radical- 
ism is not at all alarming, referring chiefly to an 
extension of the suffrage (which ought long ago to 
have been granted) and the absolute equality of the 
two kingdoms. The only possible danger which 
the country may incur from his leadership is a fur- 
ther straining of the relations with Sweden; for 
the new Premier is not of a conciliatory tempera- 
ment, and he is imbued with a sense of “ Norse- 
Norse” independence to the very finger-tips. It 
would be a great misfortune if the question of dip- 
lomatic representation were to be pressed to the 
point of arousing further hostility in Sweden, and 
thereby weakening the union. 

* * 
. 

We reported several weeks ago the final collapse 
of the attempted arrangement between the German 
and Czech elements in Bohemia, and the reiteration 
of the claims of the Young Czech party in a more 
emphatic form. Now comes the news of the 
formal dissolution of the Old Czech party as 
the outcome of recent events, and particularly of 
the recent elections. The leaders of the Old Czech 
party have issued a manifesto, in which they frankly 
recognize the declared determination of the people 
to follow a different policy from that which they 
themselves have supported, and, accepting this as 
final, they announce their determination to retire 
from public life. This action was not unexpected, 
since the attitude of the Old Czechs on the question 
of the relationship between Bohemia and the Aus- 
trian Empire had become untenable. There was 
one feature of the recent elections which deserves 
special comment, and that was the overwhelming 
defeat of the anti-Semitic party ; a defeat so great 
as to attach serious discredit to a narrow-minded 
and bigoted political group. 

* * 
* 

The financial difficulties of the Argentine Gov- 

ernment are by no means over, and this means a 
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continuation of uncertainty in the English market. 
Argentine bankruptcy would mean an enormous 
loss of European capital, and it is an open question 
whether or no the Argentine Government will be 
able to avoid this final catastrophe. By a recent 
decree, business on the Bourse, in the Custom- 
House and banks of Buenos Ayres was suspended 
for two days, with the hope of allaying the general 
feeling of suspense and anxiety which were fast 
creating another panic. The special object un- 
doubtedly was to stop a run on some of the banks. 
A large number of merchants have organized a 
syndicate and propose to loan the Government 
twenty millions of dollars in consideration of the 
promise of the Government not to make any new 
issue of paper money, and not to enforce the pres- 
ent two per cent. tax recently levied on deposits 
in private banks. These disturbances mark another 
stage in the crisis through which the Argentine 
Government is now passing, and the outcome of 
which it is impossible to predict. Every new dis- 
turbance in Buenos Ayres is reflected in London, 
and there was great uneasiness last week in that 
market in consequence of reports affecting various 
banking houses. The probability is, however, that 
the policy of co-operation adopted last autumn 
when the first crisis came will be adhered to, and 
that the effect of further disasters will be broken 
by a continuation of the same policy. 


* 
* 


The growing interest in the University Extension 
movement has received no more striking illustration 
than the recent action of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. During the past 
two yeais this body has given the matter of univer- 
sity extension very careful study, the Regents hav- 
ing consulted not only among themselves but with 
the representatives of leading colleges and institu- 
tions of learning in this State, for the purpose of 
hitting upon some method which should extend and 
enlarge the educational opportunities of the people 
of the State. They have appointed a committee, 
to be known as the University Extension Commit- 
tee, for the purpose of devising and carrying out 
the details of their scheme, and they have asked 
an appropriation of ten thousand dollars from the 
Legislature in support of it. For the purpose of 
securing the best thought on the subject, a member 
of the Board of Regents has offered a prize of one 
hundred dollars for the newspaper or magazine 
article or essay which shall best present the needs, 
advantages, and most useful methods of carrying 
on the work of university extension, the competing 
articles to be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Board of Regents before July 1. In order to se- 
cure the best contribution to the discussion of the 
subject, it is announced that more regard will be 
given to the force and power of the thought than to 
the form of expression in this competition. This ac- 
tion of the Board of Regents is in the highest de 
gree significant of the widespread desire on the 
part of intelligent men and women, who have been 
debarred from collegiate opportunities, of acquiring 
a more thorough education, and of the growing de- 
sire on the part of colleges and universities to meet 
that desire in all legitimate ways. The Christian 
Union has emphasized the importance of this move- 
ment from the beginning, and has put on record its 
conviction that there is a large unused teaching 
force in our universities and colleges which, with- 
out any sacrifice of the thoroughness of academic 
methods or any lowering of academic standards, 
might be turned to popular use. 

* * 
+. 

The interest in Dr. Koch’s proposed remedy for 
tuberculosis will be greatly increased by the publi- 
cation of the official reports from the Prussian 
university clinics and pathological institutes on the 
results already obtained by the use of the tubercu- 
lin, as it is now generally called. These reports 
cover about eight weeks; during this time over two 
thousand patients were treated and about seventeen 
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thousand five hundred injections were made. The 
results reported are as follows: Of 1,061 patients 
suffering from internal tuberculosis 13 were cured, 
171 considerably improved, 194 improved, 586 not 
improved, and 46 died. Of 708 patients with ex- 
ternal tuberculosis 15 were cured, 148 consider- 
ably improved, 237 improved, 298 not improved, 
and 9 died. In this country also in the past week 
there has been published a summary of results of 
medical experiments with the new remedy. Dr. 
A. Jacobi writes in the “Medical Record ” that he 
has observed about sixty cases, including all varieties 
of tuberculosis, and he gives in detail the effects of 
the remedy in each case. Summing up the whole, 
he considers the number of favorable cases in tu- 
berculosis of the bone and joint as small, while in 
pulmonary tuberculosis the favorable progress of 
cases was much greater than he had expected. 
This result is not at all in accordance with what 
the first reports giveu to the public would lead one 
to expect. Dr. Jacobi’s general observations on 
the subject are so eminently sensible and moderate 
that we give the substance of them to our readers 
io the following extract : 


‘“* Altogether, tuberculin has proven a remedy of great 
power for good, and for possible evil. It required credulous 
people believing in miracles to expect the impossible, and 
it took all the accumulative ignorance of centuries to believe 
in the possibility of reversing the rules of nature, which is 
as impartial in restoring as it is pitiless in destroying, sub- 
ject to irrevocable laws. When great genii like Pasteur 
and Koch enrich the world with new discoveries in the fields 
of pathology and therapeutics, even then we must not look 
for infallibility. Tuberculin has been heralded as witch- 
craft by sensationalists. What it has done, and can do, is 
more than any other remedy—except climatic treatment in 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and surgical interference in select 
cases of local tuberculosis—has succeeded in accomplishing.” 


* * 
* 


The coroner’s jury in the cases of those killed in 
the recent railway tunnel disaster in this city has 
rendered a verdict severely condemning the New 
York & New Haven Railroad Company, and 
attributing the loss of life to willful and gross 
negligence. . In consequence of this verdict several 
of the officers and directors of the Company, includ- 
ing President Clark and Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
have been arrested on a charge of manslaughter, and 
have given bail to the Coroner in the sum of $25,- 
000 each. The investigation showed that the tun- 
nel is, and has been for years, a most dangerous place. 
The preponderance of evidence indicated that the 
signalmen were not to blame for the presence of the 
two trains in the same “block,” but that the 
engineer ran past the red signal to stop, not dis- 
tinguishing it, in the fog and smoke of the tunnel, 
from the white (really yellow) light. Another 
engineer did precisely the same thing the same 
day, and the employees of the company reluctantly 
admitted that it was not an altogether uncommon 
thing for the engineers to “run their signals.” 
The jury saw for themselves that it was, on a foggy 
day, almost impossible to see anything clearly in 
the tunnel. That it is monstrous that this state of 
things should so long have existed needs no 
demonstration. The Company bring objections to 
each and every remedy proposed—the property 
owners, they claim, object to more openings from 
above ; the electric light would be unsatisfactory ; 
a double system of signals would be confusing ; to 
make the tunnel one block, into which one train 
might not pass while another was in it, would delay 
travel ; the Company’s stoves (heaters they prefer 
to call them) are safer than steam heating (though 
we do not read of accidents from the steam heat- 
ing, and we do read of accidents from the stoves). 
And so with every proposition made, there is a 
plausible objection, but in place of it no better 
suggestion emanates from the Company. It is time 
tiat the latter should understand that the one thing 
tie public will not put up with is further inaction. 
Lot the Company furnish the experts and the money, 
as in duty bound, and public opinion will uphold 
and enforce any legislation, even, if necessary, to 
tear the tunnel open from end to end. The direct- 
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ors know and have known for years of the danger 
lurking in that tunnel. What do they propose to 
do about it? 

* s * 

“ Justitia,” whose letter we publish in another 
column, sends us her address as a guarantee of her 
good faith, so that the letter must not be regarded 
by our readers as anonymous. While its corrections 
of the statements copied by The Christian Union 
from one of our contemporaries are not in all 
respects as explicit as we could wish, they are 
sufficiently so both to justify and to demand a 
word of explanation on our part. The Christian 
Union is necessarily dependent on the daily press 
for much of its information respecting current 
affairs. We recognize the fact that they are not 
always correct; but when, as in this case, substan- 
tially identical reports aie presented by two or three 
independent journals, we have to assume their sub- 
stantial accuracy, and base our comments accord- 
ingly. Whenever we are misled, we are always 
ready to make frank acknowledgment. We have 
only to add that, whether in this case the wed- 
ding transcended the limits of republican sim- 
plicity, or the newspaper reports transcended the 
limits of legitimate reportorial imagination, or 
there was some basis of fact for the newspaper 
extravagances, in either case the American fond- 
ness for garish display is illustrated; though it 
would appear from the statements of “ Justitia ” 
that the illustration was afforded, not by the wedding 
ceremony, but by the newspapers which seized the 
occasion to cater to a public appetite for vulgar and 


barbaric ostentation. 


* * 
* 


GeNERAL News.—General Carlos Ezeta has been 
recognized by the National Congress of Salvador as 
duly elected as President for the ensuing four 
years ; it is now thought that hostilities between 
the South American republics will not be renewed. 
A memorial has been presented to President 
Harrison, signed by many clergymen and promi- 
nent citizens of all the American cities of impor- 
tance, urging that our Government do something 
toward bringing about an alleviation of the present 
condition of the Russian Jews; it is suggested that 
an agreement of the Powers might be made which 
should give Palestine back to such Jews as might 
wish to emigrate there——General Francis A. 
Walker has been testifying this week before the 
Census Investigating Committee; his evidence 
strongly confirms the belief that the appointing of 
census enumerators for political reasons, rather than 
for personal qualifications, was the cause of most 
of the blunders and failures, not only of the last 
census, but of those preceding. It is reported 
from Africa that Baron von Wissmann has defeated 
in battle an aggressive African tribe ; the German 
forces are said to have killed over two hundred of 
the enemy.——The contest over the Fayerweather 
will has ended in a compromise by which the inten- 
tions of the testator, and the additional provisions of 
the deed of gift to colleges and institutions recently 
made by the executors, will be carried out in full 
and the private legacies will be increased in 
amount; it is understood that not less than 
$5,500,000 will be distributed. 














COPYRIGHT AT LAST. 


I Kap passage of the Copyright bill on the last 
day of the session of Congress marked the 
successfal close of an agitation extending over half 
acentury. After perpetual postponements, delays, 
and defeats, the United States has formally rec- 
ognized the principle of ownership in literary 
property. The bill as it stands is by no means ade- 
quate, but it is a great gain to have secured a rec- 
ognition of the principle that the foreign writer 
owns his work, and that it cannot be taken from 
him without committing a theft. The Christian 
Union has urged this measure upon Congress in 
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season and out of season for years past, having ev- 
tire faith that so soon as the people of the country 
learned the import of the measure it would com- 
mand their approval. We believe that the people 
supported the measure long before Congress acted 
upon it. The action of Congress, tardy as it was, 
is matter for sincere rejoicing among all those who 
care for the honor of the country and the higher 
interests of American life. It removes a long- 
standing reproach against our intelligence and hon- 
esty, and a long-standing obstacle in the way of the 
free and full development of our own literature. 
It is a defeat for that cheap and ignorant American 
sentiment which seeks to isolate us from the large 
and active intellectual and artistic life of the world. 
This life recognizes no national boundaries, but 
makes all men who share it members of a common 
community. It is quite likely that the defects in the 
present measure, which result from the attempt to 
protect every interest involved, will sooner or 
later manifest themselves, and that, in consequence 
of further discussion and experience, the law will 
be relieved of those features which diminish its 
efficiency and curtail its scope. In our judgment, 
the loss to the American printers under a perfectly 
unrestricted copyright would be so small as not to 
be worth talking about. So many authors, artists, 
and publishers have given generous time and effort 
to the agitation of copyright that it is invidious to 
mention individuals. One exception, however, 
must be made. It has been largely due to the 
indefatigable energy of Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, of the “Century Magazine,” that this 
long agitation has been brought to a successful 
close. The persisteucy of his effort, his indomi- 
table patience, and the very considerable sacrifices 
of time, strength, and means which he has made 
can be known only to those who have been informed 
from day to day and from year to year of the 
progress of the contest. To him, more than to 
any other individual, belongs the credit of having 
secured the Copyright bill. The Copyright League 
has admirably supported him. The leading pub- 
lishers have loyally and effectively co-operated in 
the same movement, and the long and honorable 
advocacy of this reform by the well-known house 
of G. P. Patnam’s Sons, an advocacy bequeathed 
by father to sons, ought not to be overlooked. 








LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


[7 was a very significant fact in the life of Christ 
that he associated himself mainly with those 
who were the bearers of heavy burdens or upon 
whom dark shadows were thrown. In his human 
relations we think of him mainly as standing near 
to the saddened, the bereaved, and the outcast. 
With the joy of life, save as it came from his own 
nature and his work, he had small share; and yet 
there was nothing of the ascetic about him, none 
of the short-sighted denunciation of the world 
which is a part of a limited view of life and a nar- 
row idea of religion. His association was with the 
sadness of life because the joy of it stands in small 
need of consolation and hope. True religion allies 
itself with every real pleasure and is at home with 
every pure joy, but these tell their own story and 
reveal their own purpose. They do not need an 
interpreter. It is the sadness, the misery, and the 
tragedy of life which need explanation, and this 
is why religion always takes its place beside these 
mysterious and awful figures which move among 
men to chastise and, as it seems, to destroy them. 
As the legend of Buddha runs, every endeavor was 
made to shut his eyes to the misery of the world, 
but the attempt was futile; even to the son of a 
king mast come the specters of disease, misery, and 
death, and, once seen, all life becomes a mockery 
until these dark mysteries are in some way ex- 
plained or made bearable. Christ identified him- 
self with the sad side of life, because that is the 
side which needs light from beyond to make it 
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intelligible ; as he allied himself with the unright- 
eous because the unrighteous need the help of the 
righteous God. 

From no true life can the terrible facts of the 
world be shut out. To exclude the vision of sin, 
misery, and death is to close one’s eyes to a very 
large part of human life. There is no escaping 
them. To the rich as to the poor, to the wise as 
to the ignorant, to the strong as to the weak, come 
these dark and mysterious visitations which remind 
us that we are all kinsmen, and that the differences 
of outward circumstance count for nothing in the 
deeper experiences of living. It is better to face 
the facts as the thoughtful man must face them 
than to attempt to escape from that which pursues 
and will overtake us. We do not need the skull 
carried about, as in the Egyptian feasts, to remind 
us of death ; the true recognition of death is not in 
any haunting fear, but in the consciousness that 
work to be done must be done at once, that there 
is an end of opportanity, and that after the seed- 
time comes the harvest. To stand in close contact 
with the sin and misery of the world is not to have 
our own life poisoned ; but, in the spirit of Christ, 
to divide our health with the sick and our strength 
with the weak. Not until we understand that 
human brotherhood which underlies all differences 
of condition can we understand the Christly char- 
acter which looks sin and misery and death in the 
face and reads in them, not waste and destruction, 
but all the possibilities of divine growth and ful- 
fillment. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTIONS. 


At the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Divorce Reform League, held recently in Bos- 
ton, Dr. S. W. Dike, its corresponding secretary 
and most active member, reported two points on 
which substantial advance has been made in deal- 
ing with social problems. One of these related to 
the movement to appoint commissions on uniform- 
ity of legislation ia the different States, similar to 
that which has recently been appointed by the New 
York Legislature to deal with marriage and divorce, 
insolvency, the descent and distribution of property, 
and the treatment of deeds and wills. Dr. Dike 
reports that Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Connect- 
ieut, New Jersey, and Rhode Island are already 
favorably considering the appointment of similar 
commissions, and that it looks as if in a few con- 
tiguous States they would soon be able to enter 
upon the earlier stages of inquiries which will bring 
out facts and statistics bearing on marriage and 
divorce, as well as other and related subjects, that 
will enable the members of such commissions to 
deal from knowledge with questions that concern 
the welfare and the future of the family. What is 
needed, in addition to the State commissions, is a 
Congressional commission which could meet with 
them, and present the subject from the National as 
well as from the State point of view. The best 
thing about this movement for commissions is that 
it will enable competent men to get down to actual 
work on a problem that has hitherto been too much 
in the air. When half a dozen States have ap- 
pointed such commissions, and the value of their 
services is properly understood, it will not be difii- 
cult to secure such commissions from the remain- 
ing States of the Union; and when these commis- 
sions are actively at work they will digest the facts 
and prepare the way for whatever uniform legisla- 
tion can be confidently recommended to Congress. 
It is a great thing to have at last secured the be- 
ginning of this extensive and far-reaching inquiry, 
and the American Bar Association and the New 
York Legislature deserve the credit of having taken 
the lead in this work. 

Searcely less important is the educational side of 
this reform movement. Dr. Dike thinks we have 
reached the point where the family can be studied 
in our educational institutions like histology or any 
of the other sciences which can be treated historic- 
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ally, comparatively, and definitely. He mentions 
that at Harvard social economics and ethics have 
been taught for several years, and that the theo- 
logical seminaries at Andover and Hartford and 
New York are giving definite courses of instruc- 
tion in the same branches. A scientific course on 
domestic economy is now established at Wellesley 
College, and one of the next steps in the higher 
education is likely to be the arrangement for 
courses of instruction in the elementary depart- 
ments of sociology. Our readers will recall other 
institutions not named in this report which are doing 
excellent work in these departments. The present 
bent of social education is in this direction, 
and if it begins with the structure of society 
and the function of its institutions as present 
facts and works up from them to the live issues 
of the day, we shall have an increasing number 
of persons who are prepared to deal with ques- 
tions and problems that have heretofore been 
set aside as stumbling-blocks by most of our 
social reformers. Dr. Dike believes in apply- 
ing the historical method to all our social questions, 
and holds that the great work which lies before us 
is principally to improve the conditions of our 
home and family life, making training for them a 
part of the education of every person in the com- 
munity. It is easy to beat the air in matters of 
this kind, or to work one’s way to a social truism ; 
but Dr. Dike is too constructive and positive in his 
interpretation of our social needs to be afraid of 
any facts, or to avoid the simple conditions on which 
our social integrity depends. He has studied our 
social life so broadly and thoroughly that his an- 
nual reports have been recognized as having almost 
a mission. They have been among our best inter- 
pretations of social progress, and in the two lines 
here indicated he points out where our progress in 
the immediate future lies. 








A DEBT ACKNOWLEDGED. 


_ centennial of the death of John Wesley af- 
fords fitting occasion for a frank acknowledgment 
by the churches of Puritan faith and order to the 
Wesleyan movement for the spiritual service which 
that movement has rendered them. Several con- 
tributing causes have combined to emancipate Puri- 
tan theology from its bondage to the letter and 
from its spirit of fear, and to inspire it with a more 
catholic and hopeful spirit, but among them none 
has contributed more than the Methodist move- 
ment. 

Calvinism, in its praiseworthy attempt to “ make 
God big and man little,” had sacrificed the love of 
God in an effort to exalt his power. It had repre- 
sented him as able to make all his creatures holy 
and happy, and as deliberately choosing, for his 
own glory, not todo so. It had represented man 
as ‘totally depraved,” born in sin, unable to es- 
cape, robbed by Adam’s fall of his free-will, with- 
out power to choose the good and refuse the evil. 
It had therefore ceased to appeal to his spiritual 
nature—for he had no spiritual nature to which ap- 
peal could be made; and, abandoning this method 
of the Hebrew prophets and of the Master himself, 
it substituted either the “ scientific method,” with 
its inevitable tendency toward rationalism, some- 
times orthodox and sometimes heterodox, or the 
appeal to unreasoning and sensuous fear. It made 
no attempt to convert the heathen world, and, where 
it was most consistent, no attempt to convert the 
non-elect at home. Foreign missions were un- 
known, Sunday-schools uninvented, and home 
missions rare and illogical exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. 

Then it was that Methodism arose, with its 
proclamation of the illimitable grace of God, the 
unimpaired free-will and the real dignity of man, 
the capacity of the unregenerate to receive and 
respond to spiritual truth, the transcendent value 
of the Christ and the relative valuelessness of 
creeds and dogmas, and their absolute evil when 
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put in the place which the Christ alone should 
occupy, and the duty of the Christian Church to 
proclaim the illimitable mercy of God to ali men, 
in direct appeals to their spiritual consciousness. 
The modern movement in the theological thought 
and the religious life of the Puritan churches is a 
revival of primitive Christianity—a revival which 
may be partly traced to the teachings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, partly to those of the Broad Church 
movement in the Anglican Church, partly to those 
of such spiritual Unitarians as Martineau in Eng- 
land and Channing in the United States, partly to 
those of the Moravian Church, catholic, spiritual, 
and missionary from its birth, but not least to the 
writings of John Wesley and the songs of his 
brother Charles. 

The doctrine of unconditional election is now 
rarely held, and yet more rarely presented in even 
the most Calvinistic pulpits. Faber’s stanza, 

“* There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea, 

And a kindness in his justice 

That is more than liberty,”’ 
is sung without stammering in Calvinistic congre- 
gations. Even Calvinism believes that God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
for its redemption, and it is beginning to learn that, 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. Denial of free-will, consistently denied 
by Calvin and by Edwards, is heard no more in 
any pulpit; it is left to the apostles of positivism 
in philosophy, atheism in religion, and determinism 
in morals. The unscriptural term “total deprav- 
ity” has dropped out of Puritan creeds, or remains 
only as a relic of a past age of devout unbelief. 
Depravity is seen to be not natural, but, as Bush- 
nell has well said, contrary to nature. To be absent 
from God is to be absent from one’s true self; to 
come to God is to come to one’s self, and to come 
to one’s self is to come to God. Not anger only, 
but any form of sin is a brief madness, and return 
to righteousness is return to law, order, health, the 
natural and normal condition of the soul. Man is 
still man, despite sin ; still bears his Maker’s image ; 
still belongs to God. 

‘* For good ye are and bad, and like to coins, 


Some true, some light, but every one of you 
Stamp’d with the image of the King.” 


The pulpit is less logical, and, because less logical, 
speaks with more authority—the authority of Paul, 
who said, We also believe, and therefore speak ; 
the authority of the Master, who reasoned not, nor 
appealed to tradition as the scribes, but in hearts 
long sleeping awoke the spiritual nature by his own 
spiritual life, and so gave sight to the blind and 
hearing to the deaf. The method of clear state- 
ment supplants the much-vaunted “ scientific meth- 
od ;” the method of Maurice and Robertson, of 
Beecher, Munger, and Brooks, that of Emmons 
and Edwards; the method of Christ, that of 
the scholastics. 

With a larger faith in the wideness of God’s 
mercy, and the capacity of men to receive and re- 
spond to it, comes a missionary spirit; a Gospel 
sent abroad to pagan lands ; sent to keep pace with 
the locomotive and the plow in our own land; sent 
to follow the sword and build the church where 
war has hurned the town; sent, far too little, yet 
far more than of old, into the deserted districts of 
our great towns and cities; carried by hands of 
laymen and laywomen as well as by the professional 
ministry ; by methods borrowed from those of the 
“consecrated cobblers” whom Sydney Smith 
sneered at, and in spirit akin to that of Dinah Mor- 
ris, whom George Eliot has made almost a _his- 
toric character. 

A hundred years has sufficed to allay the preju- 
dices and bury the bitter hostilities of the past, and 
the universal Church may well acknowledge its 
debt of gratitude to the Wesleys and the movement 
of which they were the prophets, the beneficent 
power of which has been felt far beyond even the 
wide bounds of the great Methodist denomination 
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We are unwilling to believe that the “ Congrega- 
tionalist ” intends to misrepresent any one in its col- 
umns. Will it kindly, therefore, say to its readers 
that Dr. Abbott emphatically denies that he ever 
intimated that, in order to accept any view which he 
entertains on any subject of theology whatever, it would 
be necessary to erase a great deal from the New 
Testament and to blot out a great deal from the con- 
sciousness of the Christian Church ? What he did say 
was that to get rid of the idea of sacrifice for sin this 
would be necessary ; and therefore that the attempt 
of a certain school of philosophy to get rid of the idea 
of sacrifice for sin was certain to fail, and ought to fail. 
He insisted that the idea of sacrifice for sin is an in- 
tegral part of the Bible, and is wrought into the 
universal Christian consciousness ; and that no doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sins is tenable which does not 
recognize the necessity for such sacrifice. The “ Con- 
gregationalist” may find it difficult to reconcile Dr. 
Abbott’s views of sin and forgiveness with the Script- 
ural doctrine of sacrifice for sin ; but this affords no 
good reason for misrepresenting his teachings. 

“ Congregationalist ” please copy. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


CROSS-COUNTRY NOTES. 


There can be no doubt that it ordinarily pays to 
make thorough use of one’s eyes, but the profit is not 
always in money. A young man camping in the Sierras 
recently found himself unexpectedly and liberally re- 
warded for observing and capturing abutterfly. With 
no technical knowledge of moths, he nevertheless per- 
ceived that this was a somewhat unusual specimen, and 
he was at some pains to watch it in its movements and 
afterwards to secure it. Those to whom he showed it 
confirmed him in his opinion that it was a rare find, 
and at last, by advice, he sent the specimen to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. In a few days 
he received a check for fifteen hundred dollars, with 
the request to make careful search for other moths of 
the same kind. It was an individual of a fossil species, 
supposed to be extinct, and great was the excitement 
among the scientists at the discovery that one of the 
race had been recently alive. The most diligent search, 
however, conducted systematically by men well paid 
for the service, failed to bring to light another similar 
creature. It seems to have been a Rip Van Winkle 
among its kind, sleeping its long sleep unobserved at 


the root of a century-old tree. 


* * 
az 


The first thing on the bill of fare at an Arizona 
dining station wasclam soup. “Clam soup?” quoth 
the Spectator. ‘ And what is the nature of an Arizona 
clam? Is it something after the fashion of a Block 
Island turkey, or is it in reality some primeval mussel 
dug out of these rocks for the traveler’s refresh- 
ment ?” For an instant, it will be seen, the Spectator 
had forgotten that he lives in an era of canned goods, 
and that these have found their way to all the utter- 
most parts of the earth. ‘“ But why not make much of 
your specialties ?” he continued, in spirit, to the Ari- 
zona caterer. ‘Surely Arid City has a specialty, and 
just as surely that specialty is not clams, neither salmis 
a 14 vinaigrette, nor half the rest of the ambitious pro- 
gramme.” There are places which have made them- 
selves famous for some simple thing which grows at 
their very doors. The Spectator has seen women who, 
out of some little physical trait peculiar to themselves 
and not in itself charming, have madea charm. Nay, 
men he has known, and women too, who out of a posi- 
tive disadvantage have made an advantage. But Arid 
City has clearly no ambitions of this sort. It has its 
eye on the great world, and wishes to be like it. It is 
not a matter of mon possible, but a mad and hopeless 
chase of the unattainable. 

* . * 

The supply of light literature on an overland train 
is usually adequate to the occasion. But there may 
come a lack in special quarters. The Spectator was 
applied to by a pleasant-faced young man for “ some- 
thing in the way of a magazine, or story, you know— 
no matter what—anything you happen to have.” Hav- 
ing nothing at hand but a few copies of “ Lend a Hand,” 
and having observed the young man’s conversation 
sufficiently to judge that he was better posted and 
more interested in base-ball matters, for instance, than 
in associated charities or great social questions, the Spec- 
tator was somewhat embarrassed by the request. “I 
don’t know how you will like them,” he said, as he 
handed over the pile. “I like them myself, but they 
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are not exactly story papers, and don’t feel obliged to 
keep them if you are not interested.” The pile re- 
mained absent for nearly a day, and when it was returned 
the pleasant face looked pleasanter still to the Specta- 
tor’s eyes. “I’ve brought back your papers,” the 
young man said. “I don’t know whether I quite en- 
joyed them, but I liked them ever so much, and I’m 
sure I’m awfully obliged to you for giving me some 
entirely new ideas. Why, I didn’t know there was 
such a magazine as this published anywhere. I never 
saw anything like it. I began a story, but it was dif- 
ferent from any story I ever read, and interesting, too. 
It seems to me—if you know what I mean—that it’s 
an awfully clean kind of writing. I shall get the 
other numbers when I go home, and finish that story.” 
The Spectator wonders if he did finish that story. At 
all events, he has hopes of a young man whose mental 
palate is still able to distinguish between the clean and 
the nauseous or palling. And the incident is another 
proof to him that the romance of reality, if fitly pre- 
sented, takes hold more forcibly of a healthy mind than 
any romance of mere fiction. 
a . 
. 

On the lookout for crudities and barbaric taste as 
travelers from the enlightened East are likely to be, 
a party of New England tourists were recently treated 
to a genuine surprise. While driving with their West- 
ern friends their attention was attracted by a number of 
gravestones of peculiarly ugly design, the distinguish- 
ing feature being a dial on which the hands pointed to 
figures indicating the age of the deceased. Coming 
out of the cemetery, they stopped for a chat with the 
stonecutter at its gates, and in course of conversation 
one of the visitors, bent on mischief for the Californi- 
ans, referred to these remarkable monuments. “ Why, 
yes,” said the gratified sculptor. ‘ They air popular. 
I’ve sent for some more, but the dealer says they’re 
going off like hot cakes round there, and I’ll have to 
wait alittle before he can ship another lot.” “Then 
you don’t make them here ?” asked the visitor. ‘Oh, 
no. I only make the base. The tops are a patented 
article. They come from Bridgeport, Connecticut.” 








THOMAS COOPER AND THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


By THE Rev. H. C. SHELLEY. 


og years ago it was my privilege to pass a 
few days in the company of the veteran Chart- 
ist leader, Thomas Cooper, who is now quietly 
spending the evening of his days in the minster 
city of Lincoln. His is a striking personality, and 
under more favorable circumstances would have 
made a deeper impression on the history of his 
country than it has done. He has himself told the 
story of his checkered and stirring life in pages 
which must ever rank high in the annals of auto- 


biographic literature. Prior to my brief inter- 


course with the stout-hearted old man, I had read 
his Autobiography, and, when I grasped his 
hand, it was with a thrill of hero-worship I reminded 
myself that that hand had clasped the hands of 
such immortals as Wordsworth, Emerson, De 
Quincey, Mazzini, Kingsley, and Carlyle. Of 
course I was full of questions concerning these 
great ones, but I found the old Chartist most ready 
to talk of Thomas Carlyle; perhaps because his 
friendship with “Sartor” was of longer continu- 
ance, and also because the famous peasant of Eccle- 
fechan had been a real benefactor to him in his 
struggling London days. I have often regretted 
that I did not at the time commit to paper the 
many reminiscences which my friend then poured 
forth, but the few which still remain in my memory, 
and have not been before printed, I will now en- 
deavor to fix in black and white. 

Mr. Froude states that, while Carlyle’s name 
never appeared in printed lists of donations, “ his 
one expensive luxury was charity,” and this I am 
able to confirm from the testimony of Thomas 
Cooper. On many occasions the great writer 
stretched a helping hand to his poorer brother in 
letters, remarking, as he handed him a five-pound 
note, that he would not hang him if he never paid 
him again. It is likely, however, that Carlyle was 
quite as much indebted to Thomas Cooper as 
Thomas Cooper was to him, although in another 
way. By his connection with the Chartist move- 
ment Cooper had gained a sound knowledge of 
the condition of the poorer classes in England, and 
this knowledge was often drawn upon by Carlyle 
for subsequent use in his writings. On one occa- 
sion I remember Thomas Cooper telling me, after 
receiving information of the thriftless habits of the 
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Laneashire weavers, Carlyle burst forth into a 
storm of passion against their thoughtless behavior, 
characterizing it by an adjective usually unheard 
in polite society. Mrs. Carlyle was in the room at 
the time, lying on a sofa, and, after pardoning 
the offensive word once or twice, burst forth with, 
‘“‘ Let’s hear no more of t'iat!” and they did not. 
This little domestic breeze notwithstanding, Thomas 
Cooper assured me of his disbelief in the picture of 
the Carlyles’ home life as drawn by Mr. Froude. 

It will be remembered that the Leigh Hunts were 
once near neighbors of the Carlyles, at Chelsea, 
and often were the latter made conscious of that 
fact. As all the world is aware, Leigh Hunt 
“never knew his multiplication table,” and his 
charming wife was quite as ignorant of the econom- 
ics of housekeeping. As a result, frequent appli- 
cations for loans of money, and even of tea and 
sugar, were made to the Carlyles. Thomas Cooper 
happened to be in Carlyle’s house one day when one 
of the monetary loans was returned. It consisted of 
two or three sovereigns, and Mrs. Carlyle was 
about to return them to her purse, when her hus- 
band ejaculated, “No, no, my dear;” and then, 
tapping the mantelpiece with his finger, added : 
“ Place them here; they will be sending round for 
them again in a minute or two.” 

Walkirg one Sunday in Hyde Park, Thomas 
Cooper met an old personal friend, who expressed 
a great desire for an interview with Carlyle, and so 
the two at once turned their steps in the direction 
of Cheyne Row. It was during the days when 
Carlyle was busy with his “ Frederick,” and the 
two visitors were shown upstairs to the special 
“‘sound-proof” study at the top of the house, which 
had been prepared for the writing of that work. 
‘‘7’ll speak to you in a moment, Mr. Cooper,” was 
Carlyle’s greeting from the midst of his papers. 
“Have you nearly done, sir?” rejoined Cooper. 
“ Ay, thank God!” responded the weary biographer 
of the great Frederick, “and for all the wealth of 
all Prussia I would not undertake such a task 
again.” 

GLasGow, Scotland. 








ROSAMOND’S ROSE. 
TO G. R. T. 
By Louise CHANDLER MovULToNn. 
OSAMOND gave me a rose, 
Rose-red and alive in the sun : 
Ah, what was its secret? Who knows ?— 
Her garden held only that one. 


Now alive in my heart it glows ; 

By its magic my peace is undone— 

There are spells that the wise should shun — 
Rosamond gave me a rose. 


But where is my old repose ? 
She calls—to her feet I run : 
Oh, who shall the secret disclose ? 
Or how was my bondage begun ?— 
Rosamond gave me a rose, 
Rose-red and alive in the sun. 








THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GREATEST 
THING IN THE WORLD.” 


H'2 up in the list of modern religious books 
which have had a very great popular influ- 
ence must be placed “ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,” “The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
and “Pax Vobiscum,” all by the same author, 
Professor Henry Drummond,to whom they have 
given a wide reputation in the United States, and 
in England, his home. Although Professor Drnm- 
mond’s name has now become a very familiar one, 
his modesty has made it difficult for the public to 
learn any of those facts about his life which it al- 
ways is eager to obtain concerning its favorite au- 
thors. With considerable effort we have been able 
to obtain the facts on which is based the following 
brief sketch of this gifted Scotch scientist and 
divine. For he is a scientist as well as a clergy- 
man, and he is now Professor of Physical Science 
in the Theological Seminary of the Free Church at 
Glasgow, Scotland. The chair is one peculiar to 
Scotch theological institutions, and such an one as 
is not found in America, except, perhaps, at An- 
dover Seminary, where, however, we believe that 
scientific study is not carried on to the extent to 
which it is pursued in Scottish divinity schools. 
Professor Drummond was born in Stirling, Seot- 
land, forty years ago. His father was well known, 
and died two years ago at the ripe age of eighty- 
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four. The son is a graduate of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and of the Free Charch Divinity School of 
that city. He was just finishing his seven years’ 
course at Edinburgh in 1873, when Mr. Dwight L. 
Moody visited that city. Drummond and a com- 
pany of fellow-students threw themselves into the 
mission work which Mr. Moody was conducting, 
and were greatly influenced by it. Mr. Moody 
brought Mr. Drummond to the front as a repre- 
sentative of young men, and for months he went 
about from city to city with Mr. Moody. After 
receiving his license asa minister he pursued his 
work in the mission field about Glasgow for some 
time. In 1878 he visited South Africa, and shortly 
after his return he was appointed to the chair of 
Natural Science, which he now holds. He is an 
ordained minister of the Free Church of Scotland, 
but prefers the title of * Professor” to that of 
“ Reverend.” 

At Glasgow Mr. Drummond takes an active part 
in religious work, but rarely speaks at mixed meet- 
ings, and much prefers to address men or boys by 
themselves. He seems in this respect to carry out 
the idea generally maintained by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. He is especially in sym- 
pathy with the “ Boys’ Brigade” which has spread 
so widely in England and Scotland. This organ- 
ization brings the boys together by appealing to 





their love for military display. They are formed 
into companies and drilled, incidentally being 
taught obedience, cleanliness, and many other 
similar virtues. In the midst of the drill the com- 
pany “toes the line,” and receives what is called a 
“ straight talk.” Professor Drummond has been 
very active in religious movements among students, 
both in England and in this country. He is much 
interested in the recently developed ‘“ Univer- 
sity Settlement ” scheme, by means of which young 
men are enabled to live together among the poor, 
doing Christian work while they are carrying on 
their studies, and at the same time influencing the 
people by their daily lives. His largest work has 
been among the students of Edinburgh, as that 
city is the natural point in Scotland for the assem- 
bling of students. His meetings continue all 
through the winter term at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and are attended by from five to seven 
hundred students. : 

In appearance Professor Drummond is tall and 
slim, but straight as an arrow; his countenance is 
magnetic, and his eyes are penetrating. In dress, 
appearance, and manner, as well as by breeding, he 
is a thorough gentleman. He enjoys traveling, 
and, being a specialist in physical science and in the 
study of human nature. he knows how to make his 
travels profitable. His theological ideas are so 
frequently discussed that the ground does not need 
to be herereviewed. He speaks frankly and avoids 
cant and compromise, so that his differences from 
some conservative as well as liberal opinions may 
seem to be more striking than they are. By nature 
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he is extremely serious, and no one has ever accused 
him of speaking lightly of matters wherein he may 
differ from others. He is to-day recognized as the 
popular leader of the Christian young men of Scot- 
land, and his scientific training so enables him to 
apply the reason as well as faith to religious 
problems that he has a very great influence upon 
all men and women of intelligence and education. 








SOME RARE BOOKS. 


By Ernest Dresset NortTuH. 


- study carefully such a collection of books and 
manuscripts as that brought together by Mr. 
Brayton Ives would take as many years as they 
are exhibited days. And yet there is so much of 
importance and wide interest in the exhibition 
that it would be a pity to have it close without an 
effort to give intelligent readers some brief descrip- 
tion of the collection, as a whole. It is safe to say 
that no such collection has ever come under the 
hammer in America, and but very rarely in Europe. 
The catalogue is not large, nor are there as many 
books as have been offered in other sales, but when 
it is remembered that only about one thousand 
numbers are given, and that the receipts of the 
sale will probably be from $100,000 to $200,000, 
one gets some conception of the value of the books 
themselves.’ Mr. Ives has been an ardent and in- 
dustrious collector. He has the qualifications that 
Balzac considered necessary for a model book col: 
lector—* the time of an idler, the legs of a deer, 
and the patience of a Jew.” 

In this brief space it is only possible to mention 
some of the greatest rarities, and, acting as a cice- 
rone to the reader, point out the beauties and 
mention the features of interest, leaving those 
guided quite dissatisfied, and probably much cha- 
grined, that their time and purse are so limited. 
This collection is especially strong in those lines 
dear to the heart of a collector of the first rank— 
early printed books, what is technically termed 
Americana, rare illustrated French books. classical 
manuscripts, missals and Books of Hours, fine bind- 
ings, early English literature and poetry, etc., ete. 
One can but glance at these, but even a glance will 
convey some idea of the magnificence of the col- 
lection. 

Ot course the most important item, in inter- 
est and value, is “The Gutenberg Bible,” some- 
times called the “ Mazarin Bible.’ This is the 
first book printed with movable type, and is a 
magnificent specimen of printing. Some one has 
said that early typography is like the humblebee, 
greatest at its birth. This Bible was printed at 
Mentz, between 1450 and 1455. It is in Latin, 
with a prologue by St. Jerome, and is in two vol- 
umes, folios, and has 641 leaves, printed in double 
columns, forty-two lines to the column. No other 
copy corresponding exactly to this is owned in 
this country. In 1884 a somewhat smaller copy 
fetched in London nineteen thousand dollars. This 
is not the place for enthusiasm, but one looks with 
reverence upon this typographical monument, as on 
some high mountain peak. So far as we know, 
Guvenberg worked patiently until his standard was 
reached, and then gave to the world a specimen of 
printer’s skill that stands pre-eminent. It was after 
this issue that the suit between the inventor and the 
capitalist, Gutenberg and Fust, robbed the former 
of some of his laurels. Mr. Ives may indeed be 
proud of this copy, as it is described as the “ tallest” 
(term dear to the heart of the collector) and clean- 
est known. The initials are decorated and 
heightened with gold. 

Under the division of Early Printed Books come 
all those printed prior to 1500. The rapid spread 
of the art of printing is seen from the number of 

cities in which establishments were set up. Here 
is a copy of the “Catholicon” of Balbus, printed 
in 1460, the fourth book with date, and the first 
dictionary printed. Cicero’s “ De Officiis,” 1465, 
one of the first classics printed, and one of the 
first two books in which Greek characters appear ; 
“ The First Arithmetic,”’ 1478 (think of those who 
wish it had been the last !); Apuleius, 1469, printed 
by Rome's first printers, Sweynheym and Pannartz ; 





1 Since this article was written the sale has taken place, 
the total amount received being $124,866.25. The Guten- 
berg Bible was purchased by Mr. J. W. Ellsworth of Chicago, 
for $14,800. Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, bought the 
** Pembroke Missal ’’ for $5,900, Brandt’s ‘Ship of Fools ”’ 
for $825, the first folio eee for $4,200, and a first 
edition of the *‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ for $725. 
The first edition of the ** Venus and Adonis’’ was sold to 
M. J. Perry for $1,150. The finest copy of the ‘‘ Voyages of 
— Vespucius’”” went te the Lenox Library for 

1,075. 
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Aristotle’s “History of Animals,” 1476, printed 
on vellum by John de Colonia; Boccaccio, 1472; 
Ceesar’s “Commentaries,” 1469, printed at Rome; 
St Chrysostom, 1466, the first book printed by 
Ulric Zell (with date), Cologne’s first printer ; 
Euclid, Venice, 1482; Euripides, with preface by 
Aldus, 1503; Homer, printed in Greek by Creten- 
sis, two volumes, folio, 1488, at Florence ; Horace, 
about 1470, quarto, printed from a manuscript ; 
Lactantius, Subiaco, 1465, the first book printed 
in Roman characters, done at a monastery by 
Fust’s two workmen, Sweynheym and Pannartz; 
Pliny’s “ Natural History,” Venice, 1469, by John 
of Spira, the first Venetian printer. Of other 
famous printers there are beautiful specimens of 
the Aldus, Elzevir, and Plantin presses, while Cax- 
ton, Wynken de Worde, and Pynson are ably rep- 
resented. A fine copy of Brandt’s “Ship of 
Fools,” 1497, completes the more important typo- 
graphical monuments. 

A book ranked by the catalogues as next in 
rarity to the Gutenberg Bible is the first edition of 
Virgil, bearing a date (1470), printed at Venice by 
Vindelin de Spira. It includes the Bucolica, 
Georgics, and Aineid. There are only seventeen 
copies of this known. It was printed seventeen 
years before the first Homer, and to issue the first 
edition of the first printed Epic was enough to dis- 
tinguish the printer. 

In his Americana Mr. Ives does not seem to 
have been anxious to secure every rare book, but 
preferred to cull the rarest. 

Beginning with the Columbus Letters, he has 
many interesting and important records of voyages 
and travels relating to the early settlement of this 
country. Of the Columbus Letters, he owns four, 
claimed to be the first Latin, the second Latin, the 
first Spanish, and the first German. A deep and 
unabating interest will always be felt concerning 
these letters. We have them as fitting foundation 
stones for a collection of Americana. Until within 
a few months there was known but one other 
Spanish letter, that in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. This is addressed to Louis de Sant Angel; 
the Latin ones are to Gabriel Sanchez. This opens 
thus: “Sir, as I know you will be rejoiced at the 
glorious success that our Lord has given me in my 
voyage, I write this to tell you how in thirty-three 
days I sailed to the Indies with the fleet that the 
Illustrious King and Queen, our Sovereigns, gave me, 
where I diecovered a great many islands inhabited 
by innumerable people; and of all I have taken 
possession for their Highnesses by proclamation 
and display of the Royal Standard, without oppo- 
sition.” The exact date of this document is not 
known, but it is probably 1493, as the one in Latin 
bears this date as well as evidence of being copied 
from the Spanish. 

Here are the Cortez Letters in abundance, 
bought recently by Mr. Ives at the Barlow sale. 
The Vespucius Letters, describing his four voy- 
ages, the first two in behalf of the King of Spain, 
and the last for the King of Portugal—these also 
are the Barlow copies. Hakluyt, Purchas, De Bry, 
Champlain, and other early discoverers, are well 
represented. The two Mathers, Increase and 
Cotton, are here in the rarest editions and ap- 
propriate binding. The Eliot Indian Bible, in 
Bedford's best style, is one of twenty copies, with 
the dedication to King Charles. Caxton is repre- 
sented by Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” and Pynson 
displays his art in a fine specimen of the English 
edition of Brandt’s “Ship of Fools” (London, 
1509). 

In English literature, besides the first four folios 
of Shakespeare, is a copy of “ Venus and Adonis,” 
London, 1636; the Poems, 1640, and five of the 
quartos. In company with “Gentle Will ” are first 
editions of Burns, Keats, Shelley, Jonson, Peele, 
Massinger, Braithwaite, Milton, and Webster. In 
manuscripts and Books of Hours the collection is 
particularly rich. Probably no man in this coun- 
try knows more on this subject than Mr. Ives; 
although not a large number of specimens are here, 
they are of great beauty and rarity. 

The famous Pembroke Book of Hours stands 
foremost on the list. This was written for the first 
Earl, about 1440, and has 267 miniatures, all on 
vellum. The prayers were written by Queen 
Catherine Parr. “Chansons et Motets,” a unique 
manuscript of sixteenth century workmanship, exe- 
cuted for Henry II. and Diana of Poitiers, is a fine 
specimen of Bernard's bindings. Of fine bindings 
there are good examples of the skill of Padeloup, 
Roger Payne, Dérome, Capé, Bedford, David, Clovis 
Eve, Matthews, Le Gascon, Lortic, C. Lewis, 
Thibaron-Joly, Pratt, and a costly specimen of 
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Grolier. There are many single books in the collec- 
tion which are worthy the space given to the whole 
in this description. 








BANBURY CAKES 
-AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Mrs. Juria C. R_ Dorr. 


ROM Salisbury Saint Katharine and I took 

the train for Stokes’ Bay, bound for the Isle 

of Wight. It was nearly sunset when we entered 

the restaurant connected with the station, and seated 

ourselves at a little round table to await the coming 

of the small steamer that was to “ferry us over the 
ferry.” 

z= cool breeze swept in from the sea refreshingly. 
The great white room, silent and deserted at this 
hour, was delightfully clear and fresh, with ita 
spotless, shining windows and dustless floor. The 
long counter behind which waited two wholesome- 
looking women was laden with “ goodies,” so in- 
vitingly displayed that we grew hungry at once. 

“ Tt will be late when we reach Ventnor,” said 
Saint Katharine. ‘“ What if we were to dine 
here ?” 

We could not dine, strictly speaking; but there 
was plenty of delicious milk, with tarts of all sorts 
and sizes, and no end of buns. ’ 

“ But I don’t want buns,” remarked one of us, 
removing her. gloves. “I am tired of them. What 
do you suppose those brown things are, under that 
bell-glass f” 

What, indeed, but Banbury cakes? “ Banbury 
cakes, baked fresh at Banbury this very day, mem, 
I do assure you,” said one of the attendants, 
smilingly. 

There was an opportunity not to be slighted. It 
might be the one chance of a lifetime. Had we 
not read of Banbury cakes more years ago than we 
cared to acknowledge? Had we not tasted their 
spicy, sugared sweetness, and inhaled their enticing 
odors, as we sat at Barmecide feasts with many a 
child-heroine in the far-away days of short jackets 
and ruffled aprons? And now here they were be- 
fore our astonished eyes, ‘ baked fresh at Banbury, 
this very day.” 

Banbury cakes we would have, if they cost a 
fortune. And very good they were, even if not 
quite so much like “lucent syrups, tinct with 
cinnamon ” as a child’s fancy had imagined them to 
be. Alas! it may have been the child’s tongue 
that was wanting to their perfection. Just as we 
finished the last crumb, we heard the whistle of 
the approaching steamer. 

Sky and sea were both aflame as we embarked 
for the short half-hour’s sail across the narrow 
channel that divides the island from the mainland, 
and on either low green shore cottage windows 
shone and sparkled in the “ last red light of day.” 
But even before:we reached Ryde the gray of twi- 
light encompassed us ; and, taking the cars, we 
rode to Ventnor, which was our objective point, in 
fast-gathering darkness. 

“If you go to the Isle of Wight, as of course 
you will,” said a friend who knows her England as 
she does her alphabet, “make Ventnor your head- 
quarters; and if you want rest, quiet, and comfort, 
stop at the ‘Crab and Lobster.’” 

We found all three in that quaintest of inns, 
which has been in the same family for generations, 
and is now at once the pride and the dependence of 
four young women—sisters—who manage its af- 
fairs and make it a home indeed for happy way- 
farers. The house itself has the advantage of 
belonging both to the old and the new régime. It 
has modern conveniences combined with ancient 
picturesqueness. The “old house,” as it is called, 
is more ornamental than useful now in its decrepi- 
tude, and is used only in emergencies. But it 
makes a marvelously pretty picture with its low, 
broad roof; up and over which the roses clamber, 
flaunting their crimson banners from the very 
chimney tops, and its small latticed windows with 
their snowy draperies. The whole place was ex- 
quisite that night as we drove in behind the heavy 
wall of trees that shuts it from the near street in a 
sweet seclusion of its own. It was the height of 
the rose season, and every separate, dancing spray 
was aglow with color and laden with perfume. 
Red and pink, white and yellow, the great buds 
and blossoms shone in the soft, bright light that 
streamed from every window and from the hospita- 
ble doorways in which stood two of our hostesses 
Waiting to receive us. 
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Here we rested in a charmed repose for three 
whole days. Why should we go to Cowes or to 
Carisbrook ? Would the world come to an end if 
we did not see Osborne House? The curse of 
traveling, its bate noire, is the attempt to do and to 
see everything. It is really possible to omit some 
of the advertised excursions, and to leave unseen 
many things that are well worth seeing, and yet be 
none the worse for it, in mind or body. 

But you must see everything, because life is short 
and ways are long,.and you may never come again! 
This is quite possible. Yet a jar, whatever be its 
capacity, can hold only just so much. It is better 
to carry home with you a few strong, clear, well- 
defined pictures, to be remembered and delighted 
in to your dying day, rather than a jumble of im- 
pressions—a medley of half-seen and wholly undi- 
gested glimpses. 

So we read letters and we wrote them; we 
brought out our work-bags and mended our 
gloves and stockings; we lingered and loitered 
over our daintily served meals in the pleasant 
coffee-room, where a little round table was always 
spread for us in front of one of the broad win- 
dows, enjoying the spotless linen, the shining 
silver, and the good bread, and feasting our eyes 
on the velvet-throated gloxinias that never failed 
to nod and smile at us from a great porcelain 
jar in the middle of the board. We pored over 
enticing books of travel, covering ground we had 


trodden or were to tread; and we climbed the - 


high hill against which the Crab and Lobster leans, 
ascending its terraced heights by easy, winding, 
flower-bordered paths, till we reached the summer- 
house and flagstaff at the top, from which the eye 
takes in the fair island and the wide sweep of the 
blue, far-reaching sea. 

But, whatever was left out of our programme, it 
surely must not be Bon Church; and thither we 
went one sunny afternoon, through charming scenery 
and delightfully winding ways. 

No service has been held in the little old church 
for more than forty years. The rusty gate was 
fastened, and at first it seemed as if entrance was 
impossible. We rattled the latch, but no one came. 
At last, however, as we leaned wistfully over the 
low paling, we saw an old man in the distance sit- 
ting on a tombstone, reading. We shouted and 
beckoned, and when at last we succeeded in at- 
tracting his attention, Old Mortality slowly rose 
and calmly surveyed us till the silver persuasion 
of a proffered shilling induced him to let us in. 
There is no eloquence to be compared with it, un- 
less it be that of a golden guinea. 

A queer, quaint atom of a place it is—this old 
Bon Church, built by the Saxons in the sixth cent- 
ury, and rebuilt by the Normans in the eleventh. 
If not the very smallest church in the kingdom, it 
must be one of the smallest. A simple parallelo- 
gram without transepts, it is so narrow that when 
Saint Katharine and [ joined hands we could reach 
across the entire width of the building, our fingers 
coming within an inch or two of the walls on either 
side. The house is quite dismantled, and very 
little of the odor of sanctity lingers about the time- 
worn walls to-day, the west end being utilized as a 
storehouse for numberless hoes, spades, rakes, and 
the like. Doubtless these profane implements are 
used in the care of the churchyard, which is well 
kept and most picturesque, at onee gay with 


flowers and somber with yew and ivy. Here, 


among a ‘host of the nameless dead, sleeps John 
Sterling, the friend of Maurice and Monckton 
Milnes, of Coleridge and Carlyle. Here lies the 
author of “The Shadow of the Cross,” over whose 
low grave a long iron cross is so placed that a per- 
fect shadow is thrown upon it whenever the sun 
shines. 

Leaving the sleepers to their long repose, we 
bade good-by to our ancient, white-haired cicerone, 
and returned to our carriage. As I turned for a 
last look at the peaceful, sunlit spot, I caught 
another glimpse of him; he had gone back to his 
tombstone and his book. 

Extremes meet. Scarcely had we lost sight of 
him before we passed a thatched cottage, in front 
of which stood, in solitary dignity, the very small- 
est of wee boys. On his little curly head was a 
straw hat, with so wide a brim that its wearer 
looked for all the world like a well-grown mush- 
room. As we passed him, without smiling or 
brightening, or so much as moving a muscle of his 
face, he bowed down, down, till the brim of that 
immense hat swept the ground ; then, straightening 
up his small figure, he stared stolidly after us, still 
without the least suspicion of a smile. But we 
laughed if he did not, wondering what impulse had 
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swayed the small brain and led to that profound 
salutation. 

Ventnor is famous for the softness of its air, 
and here are the Hospitals for Consumptives—a 
fine group or range of buildings, in charge of the 
Sisters of St. Margaret, and under the especial 
patronage of the Queen. We had not the heart to 
visit them as curious sightseers. 

Who ever went to England without longing to 
hear the sung of the skylark, Shelley’s “sprite, or 
bird”? Not we, at least; yet we had not caught 
one clear, pure note, born of the “rapture so di- 
vine.” We had been told that the Isle of Wight 
would surely grant us our desire. But whether 
we drove or walked, whether we asked the ques- 
tion of lady or plowboy, the answer was always 
the same in effect. Oh, yes! there were plenty 
of skylarks. They frequented yonder meadow, or 
they soared from yonder hill. They sang this 
morning, or yesterday, or last week. If we were 
in a certaim spot to-morrow, at a certain hour, we 
would be sure to hear them. But we never did. 
It was a good deal like John Burroughs’s tantaliz- 
ing search for a nightingale. Saint Katharine flat- 
tered herself that she heard the call of the cuckoo; 
but I was never certain even of that. It was a real 


_ disappointment. 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


IX.—_GENIUS AND PERSONALITY. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


es tendency shown by some thinkers and writ- 
ers in recent days to exclude all supernatural 
or even mysterious elements from the problem of 
life manifests itself in an occasional doubt of the 
existence of that subtle quality of soul which we 
call genius. For it is to be noted that genius is a 
quality of soul, and not of mind only ; that it involves 
something more than clear perception and keen 
mental action. There is something in it which 
makes its possessor master of the secrets and hearts 
of his fellows; a deep and beautiful sympathy, at 
the approach of which all doors are unlocked and 
all barriers thrown down. By no possibility could 
Shakespeare have known by observation all that 
he wrote about life and character ; a large part of 
it he divined. He himself could have given no ac- 
count of it. And this is true of all great works of 
art; there is something mysterious and inexplica- 
ble about them. In the nature of every great art- 
ist there is something incommunicable and hidden; 
something which eludes all search and analysis. 
The definition which has behind it the authority of 
an indefatigable observer, that genius is only very 
great labor, falls to the ground the moment it is 
brought face to face with a great work of art. Be- 
tween genius and labor, however strenuous and 
noble, there is a great gulf fixed; genius wings its 
highest flights by the aid of labor, but labor of itself 
has no power of flight. A work of talent, of skill, 
can be analyzed and resolved into its parts; a work 
of genius is an indivisible whole which betrays no 
signs of mechanical adaptation and adjustment. 
There is in every great work of literature a quality 
which comes from the personality of the writer, 
and which is, for that reason, inexplicable. What 
we call genius is the highest manifestation of 
personality ; the complete and beautiful expression 
of that which is distinctive and characteristic of 
the man. 

Upon personality we can no more lay our hand 
than on any other vital principle. We see its 
manifestations clearly enough, but we never see it. 
Personality is evidently one of the primary things 
in this world, and is, therefore, unresolvable; it 
is vital, and therefore not to be traced or detected 
or comprehended. Wherever we touch vitality— 
the principle of life—we touch a mystery which 
baffles the deepest science and hides its secret from 
the keenest scrutiny; and in a human soul this 
mystery confronts us. There is something in us 
that cometh not by observation ; something sacred 
and inaccessible ; and the expression of this sacred 
and inaccessible thing is what we call genius. It 
is written that no man can see God and live, and 
there is something divine in us upon which we are 
not suffered to look; a holy of holies from which 
the veil is never lifted. It is through this mystéeri- 
ous quality of personality that great truths come, 
and by it they are expressed. In every age there 
are powerful and controlling ideas which appear in 
many minds and in many works without agreement 
or even intimation from one to another; for there 
is something behind life which is being revealed 
through it, and this revelation is made to and 
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through great natures. In this sense it is strictly 
true that great men are inspired ; that is, breathed 
into by something not themselves. Call that some- 
thing what we may, it is clear that it exists and 
communicates with men through those who, by 
reason of depth, range, and sensitiveness of nature, 
comprehend and express it. No labor can estab- 
lish that subtle, inexplicable intercourse with the 
truth and beauty which invisibly surround us; we 
can only say that it exists and that it is an affair of 
soul. 

From the misleading definitions which ignore this 
deep and beautiful mystery of the soul, and so ut- 
terly fail to compass the thing they assume to de- 
fine, it is wise to turn to those works in which 
genius has incarnated itself. Of few works of lit- 
erature do we possess so full an account as of 
“Faust.” Although planned and partly written in 
youth, Goethe had it in mind more than sixty years, 
returning to it again and again after excursions 
into many remote fields of interest and work. 
There are, it is true, in the second part of “ Faust” 
things which have perplexed students and given 
rise to no end of ingenious and, for the most part, 
fruitless suggestions. It is suspected with good 
reason that there were things which Goethe himself 
could explain only by taking refuge in the conven- 
tional obscurity of the Delphic oracles. But the 
first and great part of this modern drama of the 
soul presents none of this mystery of detail, none 
of this mystification of complicated and world-em- 
bracing symbolism ; it is clear, coherent, dramatic. 
Indeed, the drama, studied as a whole, discloses 
the outlines of a large and penetrating thought of 
life. 

Of the outward history of “ Faust” we possess, 
as has been said, very full knowledge, covering a 
long period of years; but of the original and fun- 
damental conception of the work Goethe could only 
say that it was suddenly and completely disclosed 
to him. It came to him he knew not how; he 
only knew that he possessed it. “They come and 
ask me what idea I meant to embody in my 
‘Faust;’ as if I knew myself and could inform 
them.” At intervals he worked on the poem for 
sixty years, and yet all that he can say about the 


soul of it, the fundamental conception contained in 
it, is that one day it suddenly rose complete in his 


imagination. He could not explain it, because he 
did not originate it; it came to him and he gave it 
form. And this is the story of every masterpiece of 
the first class. Something greater and deeper dis- 
closes itself in the work than the artist himself was 
conscious of ; it is one of the deep and suggestive 
facts of life that men are continually building bet- 
ter than they know. Could Sophocles retarn to- 
day, what a surprise would await him in the per- 
ception of the deep and vital relation of his work 
to the life of his race and time! Through the 
vase which he carved with conscious skill a light 
shines not of his kindling; through those noble 
dramas a truth streams not of his creating. A 
great actor could doubtless thrill Shakespeare with 
unrealized depths of passion in his own tragedies: 
the greater glory to Shakespeare that a knowledge 
of life and mastery of the soul lay in him deeper 
than bis consciousness. Here we come upon the 
deepest and most sacred element in literature; the 
element of mystery which covers its contact with 
the truth and beauty and power that encompass 
and stream through human life. The poets have 
this knowledge in their keeping, and we may well 
go to one of the greatest of them for a hint of the 
nature of genius, of the significance of personality ; 
to a poet who wrote in prose, but whose vision 
transcends that of most of those who have written 
in verse. In the well-known dialogue between 
Soerates and Ion, Plato says: 

“ As the Corybantian revelers, when they dance, are not 
in their right mind, so the lyric poets are not in their right 
mind when they are composing their beaatiful strains ; 
but when falling under the power of music and meter, 
they are inspired and possessed like Bacchic maidens 
who draw milk and honey from the rivers when they 
are under the influence of Dionysus, but not when they 
are in their right mind, and the soul of the lyric poet 
does the same, as they themselves tell us ; for they tell 
us that they gather their strains from honeyed fount- 
ains out of the gardensand dells of the Muses ; thither, 
like the bees, they wing their way. And this is 
true. For the poet is a light and win and holy 
thing, and there is no invention in him until he has been 
inspired and is out of his senses and the mind is no 
longer in him. .. . For in this way the God would 
seem to indicate to us and not allow us to doubt that 
these beautiful poems are not human or the work of 
man, but divine and the work of God, and that the 
poets are only the interpreters of the gods by whom 
they are severally possessed.” 
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tee us now take up’the study of the Biblical 
writings in groups, and ‘see whether we now 
have them as they were possessed by the Jews in 
their original form. As soon as we look upon these 
writings in the light of the higher criticism, we see 
many of them resolve themselves into groups of 
writings, into collections rather than works of one 
author. Let us begin with the Psalms. Take the 
Psalms as they now are. I think the number 150 
corresponds to the number 153 in the Pentateuch. 
This was divided for a three-year course of Sab- 
bath reading. Just so the division of the Psalms. 
At all events, when we come to study the Psalms 
we see that the Psalms are not arranged according 
to their original form. We see that the number 
150 of the Psalms originated by the breaking up 
of larger Psalms into a number of different Psalms, 
just as though you should break up the 119th 

salm. So that great royal Psalm xciv. xevi.—c. 
has been broken up into a number of independent 
Psalms. We find a number of Psalms that have 
been brought together. A very clear instance is 
the 19th Psalm. The first portion of the 19th 
Psalm is in a different meter from the second. The 
first is one of the earliest Psalms, and the second 
clearly one of the latest. These two have been 
put together, not for literary purposes, but for 
litargical purposes. The 89:h Psalm incloses an 
older trimeter Psalm in a tetrameter frame. The 
Psalms have been changed, lengthened, and short- 
ened just as hymns in modern hymn and tune books 
for the worship of God’s people. 

The old theory was that the Psalter was written 
by David, just as Moses wrote the five books of the 
Pentateuch, Samuel wrote the books of Samuel, 
and go on. David wrote all the Psalms, Solomon 
wrote Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Songs. It is a very easy theory to spring at once 
to the most prominent man of the time and attach 
a whole group of writings tohim. But the theories 
do not bear the test of the slightest literary analysis. 
In the study of the Bible in accordance with the 
principles of literary criticism, these theories van- 
ish like mist before a wind. We find that the 
Psalter is a collection of Psalms that were made 
for use, not in the Temple, but in the synagogue, 
just as we have collections of religious songs that 
are made for worship in our congregations. That 
was the aie tes ¢ o> examine it we see that 
it has ugh a long series of changes. 
Some are ascribed to David, some to pig 
to the Korahites. What does it all mean? Is 
there not some uniform theory that will account 
for all these inscriptions? Just as soon as we 
separate the Psalms ascribed to David, we see that 
they extend over the whole range of Hebrew his- 
tory. No one man could possibly have written 
them. When we come to study the songs of Asaph, 
they are homogeneous in some respects, ee 
closer study reveals that some are early, some are 
late. When we come to study the songs of Korah 
the same thing is found. So it is impossible that 
those inscriptions could indicate authorship. They 
must indicate something else. They are the same 
as corresponding notes in your hymn and tune 
books. They refer to certain collections from 
which they have been taken, each bearing the name 
of the collection. The inscriptions of David refer 
to a Psalter which was gathered together under 
the name of David. The Psalter of David, when 
you look at it from a literary point of view, is a 
prayer-book. The songs of Asaph are a collection 
of religious poems in which the doctrine of divine 
providence is prominent. Similar things are found 
in the songs of the: Korahites. Take the little 
Psalms, exx.—cxxvi., which you all love. They 
are a collection of pilgrim songs. Then there is 
the collection in the last two books of hallelujah 
songs. Then thereis the Director’s Psalter—made 
up of selections from the older Psalters of David, 
Asaph, Korahites, and a few others. Oar Psalter 
has passed through a series of editings. A number 
of different songs have gradually come together in 
the collection of several editors, until at last the 
final collection was made. 

The Book of Proverbs is also a collection. The 
name Proverbs is misleading. Only sections of 
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the Book of Proverbs contain proverbs. It is really 
a Book of Wisdom, containing several collections 
of wise, sententious sayings ; some of them are in 
the proverbial form, but there are many beautiful 
poems in the book. The first portion gives a great 
poem. extending through nine chapters, that we call 
the Praise of Wisdom. In the last chapter is a 
beautiful piece, one of the gems of the Bible, the 
praise of the talented wife, where, in twenty-two 
lines following the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
the excellent wife is lauded as nowhere else in the 
world's literature. Here is a collection of wisdom 
that comes from widely d*fferent periods of Hebrew 
history. A number of different collections may be 
distinguished which have come together one after 
another until our present collection was produced. 

Now let us go over the historical books. We 
have in the history, beginning with the time of 
Samuel and going on until the Restoration, two dis- 
tinct lines. The one is contained in the writings 
of the Chronicles, the other in the prophetic histo- 
rians of Samuel and Kings. You look at these— 
see how different they are. I apprehend that very 
few of you read Chronicles very much ; but you do 
read Samuel and Kings, and the reason is very 
plain. Chronicles is dry and pedantie, full of sta- 
tistics and barren facts. It is achronicle. It was 
written by a priest, and his object was to give an 
account of the history of the Temple and the city 
of Jerusalem. Therefore he leaves out of his nar- 
rative the interesting stories of the prophecy, such 
as we delight in, in reading of Samuel and Saul, 
of Elijah and Elisha. He has no interest in those 
things. He wishes to show how the Temple was 
built, and how the priesthood was established, and 
how the worship of the law was enforced. Look 
at the other group. They are prophetic histories. 
They were written by prophets, full of prophetic 
interest. They lay great stress upon the history of 
the Northern Kingdom. the history of Samuel and 
Saul, and the work of Elijah and Elisha. No one 
can fail to distinguish between these two great lines, 
the prophetic and priestly. Now, the prophetic 
historian has used a number of different sources. 
He has used one source which has an interest in 
the kingdom of Judea, another which has an inter- 
est in the Northern Kingdom. We can pick these 
out from the framework of the compiler of the 
books of Samuel and Kings. They differ from the 
framework in different ways of looking at things, 
in different style, in different language, in differ- 
ent syntax. They differ in all the differences that 
we use in the study of higher criticism. 

We study the Hexateuch. Is that one writing, or 
can we separate it as we do the prophetic histories ? 
There cannot be the slightest doubt to any one who 
has applied the principles of the higher criticism that 
the Hexateuch may be divided into four great writ- 
ings that begin with Genesis and run right through 
Joshua. They are just as different one from an- 
other, after they have been separated, as the four 
Gospels. They were compacted together after the 
exile, as the four Gospels were consolidated by Tatian 
for the Syrian Church. We know that Tatian’s 
Harmony was used in the Syriac churches for many 
generations. It might have happened in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church that our four Gospels 
would have entirely disappeared, supplanted by 
Tatian’s Harmony. If that had been so, you would 
have precisely the same thing as we have in the 
Hexateuch—four massed together so that you 
might have in one writing all the facts. When we 
study the Hexateuch in the light of higher criticism, 
we find these documents have differences that dis- 
tinguish them one from another. The differences 
are just as striking as the differences of the four 
Gospels. I treat in my lectures the four Gospels 
in precisely the same way as I treat the Hexateuch, 
showing where they agree and where they differ. 
After you have analyzed them, you see in these 
four writings very striking characteristics. Deu- 
teronomy you might very well separate. There is 
very little in common with Deuteronomy in the 
other books of the Hexateuch, except in Joshua. In 
point of fact, we cannot find Deuteronomy used by 
any Biblical writer prior to Jeremiah, but Jeremiah 
uses it constantly ; and, later, the Book of Kings 
makes Deuteronomy the test of the entire previous 
history. Hence it is that many scholars suppose it 
did not appear until the age of Josiah. Another 
writer begins his story with Abraham and closes 
with the entrance of the people into the Holy Land. 
He looks upon God as the King of Israel, dwelling 
with his people, coming to them in theophanies in 
physical form. He believes in dreams. He has 
peculiarities of various kinds that distinguish him, 
in language and style, from other writers. His 
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style is the style of a writer belonging to the 
Northern Kingdom. He gives a codeof law which 
we call the Greater Book of the Covenant. We 
find trace of this in the prophet Hosea. It is evi- 
dent that this is the first one of the writings of the 
Hexateuch. 

Then we take the Jehovist. He begins with the 
second chapter of Genesis, that wonderful epic 
which describes the great tragedies of our race. 
This prophet cares very little about law. The 
only legislation he preserves is what he calls the 
Little Book of the Covenant, which is nothing more 
than a decalogue. He must have written prior to 
Isaiah. 

The fourth writer was a priestly writer. He is 
fond of genealogies. All that mass of priestly 
legislation that is found in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch comes from him. This is the writer 
who gives us that grand pcem of the Creation that 
is found in the first chapter of Genesis—a poem of 
the most wonderful character. What does he 
make theclimax? The Sabbath law. That poem 
is introduced in the interest of Sabbath legislation, 
and that is his methed throughout. We find no 
use of this writer until we come to the prophet 
Ezekiel. Here are the four writers who have 
been discovered by modern criticism. 

But some say this process of criticism is destroy- 
ing the Bible. “It istaking away holy names. You 
are giving us writers about whom nobody knows 
anything. All this process of editing is mere 

tchwork.” These are the objections which are 
brought against higher criticism. Have these objec- 
tions any force or not? I think they have no 
force whatever. But it makes no difference what 
objections you make. These are the facts which 
have been brought to light by the scientific study of 
the Scriptures. Our doctrines and theology must 
all be accommodated to the facts. It is this very 
process of Biblical criticism which has brought 
about this great revival in Biblical study which is 
now noted by all. It is not more than twenty years 
this Biblical revival has been going on. The work 
of Biblical criticism brought on this increased in- 
terest, and has made the Old Testament the most 
interesting book in the theological curriculum, the 
most interesting study of all the branches of the- 
ology. When I was a student, the study of the 
Old Testament was drudgery. You could not get 
half a dozen men in a class to study it with any 
interest. This is all changed. The study of the 
Bible has been lifted up to be a very prominent 
study in the theological seminary. Criticism has 
made the Bible the most interesting book in the 
world. I will tell you what criticism has destroyed. 
It has destroyed many false theories about the 
Bible; it has destroyed the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration ; it has destroyed the theory of inerrancy ; 
it has destroyed the false doctrine that makes the 
inspiration depend upon its attachment to a holy 
man. You may try to prove the inspiration of the 
Seriptures by attaching them to men that you know 
have been inspired. But how are you going to 
know that a Biblical writer was inspired except 
from these writings? There was never a more 
vicious circle of reasoning than that. And yet 
this has been the line of reasoning that has been 
followed by many Christian theologians up to the 
present time. But higher criticism takes the posi- 
tion that the Bible does not depend for its inspira- 
tion upon the name of any man—Moses or Isaiah 
or Paul or any one else. If these sacred books 
have within them the divine truth, they need no 
man to attest them, they need no church to author- 
ize them. 

Thus our Bible goes through the fire. What 
does the fire do? It burns up all human theories 
about the Bible, all the hay, straw, and stubble; 
but the pure gold, the solid rock, remains. The 
Bible has been hidden out of the people’s sight. 
The higher criticism brings the Bible forth to the 
light in order to exercise all its attractions upon 
God’s people, and they are interested in the Bible 
as never before. We have never had an age so 
characterized by the study of the Bible as this. 
What is the meaning of this reconstruction going 
on throughout the Church? What is the meaning 
of this demand for the revision of creeds and 


change in methods of worship and Christian work ? © 


Biblical criticism is at the bottom of it. Every 
theory must pass through the fire in order that we 
may learn just exactly how much truth there is in 
it, and that we may free it from every form of 
error. Every form of dogmatism, ecclesiasticism, 
ceremonialism, and formalism must go through the 
fire. All our methods of church work and Chris- 
tian morale—everything is to be brought to the 
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test. The inevitable result will be the greatest re- 
vival the Church has ever known. We are pre- 
paring the way for a new Reformation that is to 
put that of the sixteenth century into the shade. 








SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ametia E. Barr. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH.—(Continved.) 


A FEW days after the posting of this letter 
Jane was at sea. Crossing the Atlantic in 
winter is seldom a pleasant experience, and all of 
the party suffered from cold and from the many 
insufficient comforts of a sea voyage at that date. 
They were nearly five weeks. on the water. But 
at length the low water of the Mersey was visible, 
and the port of Liverpool made. The weather 
was very unpleasant and gloomy. They only 
delayed long enough to put Palma and Jaly in their 
brothers’ care, and then hasted to the south of 
Europe. 

But though many happy months were spent, 
neither was heartily satisfied. Jane felt the inex- 
tinguishable longing of love. Away from Nigel 
she found many excuses for him ; indeed, she came 
to the conviction that all his faults arose from his 
environments. And John Paul longed for New 
York until the longing became a real nostalgia. 
The grand streets of European capitals bored him ; 
he wanted to tread the bright, gay Broadway of 
New York. The American skies haunted him like 
a dream; he could feel the fresh breeze blowing 
across Manhattan Island. He fancied himself 
among the busy crowds in Wall and Pearl and 
South Streets. He longed to hear the objectionable 
name of Andrew Jackson ; to find some one inter- 
ested in the United States Bank to argue with 
would have been far better to him than all the 
operas ever sung. 

Jane perceived this growing sickness, and under - 
stood it. She,also shared it, and one day she 
asked herself why it should be any longer borne ? 
John Paul stood at the window of the hotel gazing 
mournfully into the mournful square. The air was 
thick with November fog. The sky was not visible. 
She knew by her own heart that he was dreaming 
of New York in the bright days of the Indian sum- 
mer ; feeling the soft airs and the mellow sunshine 
of that heavenly season all around him. She 
divined also that he would not complain, nor take 
any step to hurry their return, and she said, with a 
sudden eagerness : 

“Dear father, let us go back to New York. 
What are we here for? Let us go back to New 
York to-morrow—to-day—in an hour. I can be 


ready.” 
“Oh, Jane! Do you really think so ?” 
“T long to go home.” 
“So do I.” 


In a couple of hours they were on the road to 
Liverpool. There a short delay was unavoidable, 
but it was brightened by a visit to the happy family 
they had saved from a fate worse than death. 
Both John Paul and Jane recovered a healthy 
cheerfulness in the pretty home which sheltered it 
—a little brick house in a quiet street, but Alex- 
ander and Stephen had united their purses in its 
furnishing, and Palma kept it with a beautiful care 
and economy. July was going to school, and happy 
as 3 bird in springtime; it was indeed hard to 
believe that the slave child and the free child were 
identical. 

As they left the house forever, Jane turned her 
head for a last look. The two boys and Palmaand 
July stood on the steps watching them away. The 
tall, slender figure of Palma struck her most. 
Palma still wept for her lost mother; still felt the 
shadow of slavery. John Paul looked steadily at 
the four and then at his own daughter. She had paid 
the cost of their freedom. “ Every good thing has its 
price,” he thought ; “ some one—God or man—pays 
for it. Has Jane paid too much, I wonder?” 
Then he felt a sentiment of holy pride in the fact 
that she had been able to lay down her love and 
her own hopes for the salvation of those ready to 
perish. There was something like the love of God 
in it—something better, surely, than the love of 
Nigel Forfar. He looked at Jane with a new 
respect; he understood now the serenity and the 
gravity that made her beauty so much finer. 

Their voyage home was long and rough; it was 
after Christmas when they reached Sandy Hook 
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and ran up the Stars and Stripes. John Paul 
happened to be on deck when the ceremony took 
place. Cold as it was, he could not bear to lose 
a single landmark; and when the familiar slip was 
reached, his feet tingled with the desire to tread it. 

When he left New York, houses were very 
scarce; and he rented his home to an old business 
associate for a year. The time was not out, and, 
until some arrangement could be made, he was 
compelled to go to a hotel. But that was a small 
matter. He was in New York again, and all 
other troubles were manageable from that vantage 
ground. They landed about noon on a clear, cold, 
sunny day, and went to the City Hotel. 

In an hour John Paul was on the street; was 
renewing his business relations, and gathering to- 
gether the dropped threads of his usual life. He 
came back at nightfall, delighted with everything. 
Ail was going well. New York was better than 
ever. He had the promise of his own home in two 
weeks. His stores were rebuilt and occupied. On 
the next day he would resume the methodical life 
which satisfied him far better than idling long days 
away among pictures he did not understand, and 
among people who had never heard of General 
Andrew Jackson, and who had even very dim and 
unworthy ideas of the great United States, and 
no conception at all of the tremendous questions 
then agitating its sovereign people. 

It was just three years since Jane’s marriage. 
She was sitting in the comfortably warmed room 
at twilight, playing with her child, and thinking of 
the anniversary. Involuntarily she said, “ Poor 
Nigel!” At the close of every train of reflection 
the exclamation came as a natural conclusion. 
She caught up Nigel’s son, and kissed him to the 
memory of his father. At that hour she thought 
there had been a great cruelty in the fate which 
set her between her husband and a duty so evi- 
dent and yet so fatal to her happiness. They who 
cross Destiny have sorrow enough. Had she 
crossed Destiny? Had she done evil to herself 
that good might come to others? The good she had 
seen, but was the root of bitterness to remain with 
her? Shewas troubling herself with such thoughts 
when John Paul returned. 

It was near the supper hour. The guests were 
gathering in every room. The hotel was ablaze 
with light and comfort, and the large parlors were 
full of richly dressed women. Jane felt the uncon- 
scious stimulation of numbers. She was affected 
also by her father’s radiant face and manner. 

“Come, Jane, put on that splendid dress of 
tigrive you bought in Paris. You will see many 
oid acquaintances. I want you to look well, for 
there is no necessity to tell the world that Nigel 
and you do not understand each other.” Jane 
looked approvingly at the purple silk she wore, 
but John Paul shook his head. “ You look hand- 
somer in the tigrive.” 

So, to please her happy father, she left the child 
with its nurse, and arrayed herself in the thick, 
soft, levantine satin, figured like a dull, rich tiger- 
skin. It had long, loose sleeves, and the gold 
bands encircling her arms and throat and gleam- 
ing in her hair were exceedingly handsome and 
becoming. John Paul took her on his arm with 
great pride. He wished by her splendid appear- 
ance to put a stop at once to all suspicious ques- 
tions or suppositions. 

His plan appeared to be quite successful. A 
great many old acquaintances met and welcomed 
her home; and not one of all dreamed that the 
richly attired, brilliant woman carried a heavy 
heart beneath her silken vest. With a cheerful 
abandon that was at least unselfish, she fell gra- 
ciously into her father’s mood. She put on the 
face and smiles and manners of a happy wife, 
and the affectation brought her a passing sense of 
the reality. 

As they passed through a long, brilliantly 
lighted corridor, Jane saw the nurse advancing with 
her son. She stooped slightly, and stretched out 
both her arms to the toddling little babe. Her 
face was shining with maternal love. Her splen- 
did robe and golden ornaments and coronal of light 
hair gave to her small figure a transfiguring 
beauty. John Paul stood by her side admiring his 
daughter, and lovingly watching the short, swaying 
steps of his grandson. 

It was at this moment a tall, dark man opened a 
door close by Jane’s right hand, but slightly behind 
her. He also stood watching the exquisite tab- 
leaux, but only for a moment or two. Then he 
stepped between the mother and son, and said ane 
word : 


“ Jane!” 
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“Oh, Nigel! Nigel!” and she forgot the child— 
forgot her father—forgot the whole world, and 
found somehow, in a moment, every one and every- 
thing in her husband. 

John Paul greeted him a little coldly, and then 
went away. He felt it was best to leave Jane alone 
in the first hours of the reconciliation he was sure 
would follow. He went down into the office and 
talked without interest of the things which had 
been all day of such great interest to him. This 
matrimonial problem was to face again, and it was 
harder than any business question. He would not 
force it, however ; they must send for him, then he 
could stand on the defensive side and guard Jane’s 
interests best. 

It was some hours before Nigel came to him. 
“Go and speak with Jane,” he said; “she cannot 
sleep until you do.” He went with a singular 
reluctance. As he climbed the stairs he felt as if 
he was walking into a great darkness. He could 
not by any effort compel the appearance of even 
a decent pretense of satisfaction in the reconcilia- 
tion. And yet he told himself that it was the end 
most desirable—the end he really wished. 

Jane was very happy. She leaned her head on 
her father’s breast, and said “ Nigel had forgiven 
her everything.” She would now scarcely admit 
that she had anything to forgive. She had taken 
on her own shoulders the whole blame, and John 
Paul found himeelf compelled to treat with Nigel 
on this basis. , 

“ Nigel has shown me where I was wrong,” she 
said, penitently. “Instead of complaining about 
the cruelties of slavery,” he says, “ I ought to have 
done something to make it better. He is sure I 
might have lightened the lot of all his slaves, made 
their homes brighter, and taught them that obedi- 
ence to law and faithfulness in duty is demanded 
of all—black and white. Oh, father! I am 
ashamed of my complaints of others when I think 
how much I neglected myself. But I will do 
better; yes, I will alter everything, with God’s 
help.” 

«Then you are going back, Jane? Think twice, 
my girl, about that step.” 

“In the place where I have done wrong, in that 
same place I must try and put the wrong right. 
Poor Nigel! He says there have been the most 
dreadful reports about my leaving him. Though 
he asserted that I had gone with you to Europe, 
no one believed him. He has so many enemies, 
all ready to blacken his name, and they said shame- 
ful things about him and Miss Paget. No one 
would notice her; she was obliged to go to her 
brother in New Orleans. You see I can only put 
Nigel right in Memphis by going back with him. 
‘We shall be happy now. I am glad Imogene 
Paget is gone; yes, I can manage Nigel now.” 

“Jane! Jane! I fear! I fear I know. not 
what.” 

“There is nothing to fear now, father. That 
Miss Paget made all the trouble. I am glad she 
is gone. I am very happy to-night, dear father, 
very happy.” 

She was indeed so happy that she felt it possible, 
nay, imperative, to see Virginia. At her last visit 
Virginia's happiness and her own misery had been 
too great a contrast. She felt that she must 
hasten to tell her how Nigel had watched and 
waited for her return, how he had left all to do so, 
how well their love had stood such dreadful tests, 
how happy she was, how much happier she was 
going to be in the work of blessing before her. 
For, indeed, her happiness was not a selfish one; 
in the first hours of her reunion with her husband 
she had called to mind the desolate homes she would 
make pleasanter, the sorrowful women she would 
help and comfort. 

Full of such hopes and dreams, she went to the 
Mason House. It struck her unhappily, for houses 
have a physiognomy, and in some subtle way re- 
flect the prosperity or adversity, the joy or sorrow, 
of their inhabitants. Nelly Haworth opened the 
door. Jane looked at her with such an air of in- 
tentional satisfaction as roused in Nelly at once an 
antagonistic feeling. 

“ Well, Nelly! You here yet? 
were married.” 

“T am married, Mrs. Forfar. I hed no more 
sense than lots of other lasses.” 

“ And where is John Thomas, Nelly ?” 

“ He is living here, ma’am—minding the horses 
and the like.” 

“T thought he was a sailor ?” 

“ He is Yorkshire, ma’am, and horses comes as 
natural to a Yorkshire lad as water to a duck. 
John Thomas were allays after horses. If he was 


I thought you 
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dead, and any one shook a bridle o’er his grave, he 
would get up and trade or ride; he would that.” 

While this conversation was in progress, Nelly 
had taken Jane into the familiar parlor, had raised 
the shades a little and replenished the fire. 

“‘ T’ll tell Miss Mason you are here, ma’am. She 
hes been varry poorly lately. I hope you may raise 
her spirits a bit, I’m sure.” 

In about a quarter of an hour Virginia appeared. 
Jane had become slightly offended at her delay, 
but when she saw the pale shadow of her former 
friend, every other feeling was lost in amazement 
and sympathy. Virginia walked with slow and un- 
certain{steps ; she was much emaciated ; her whole 
appearance was wan, almost diaphanous. She wore 
a large white shawl, and Nelly followed with some 
furs which she carefully folded about her feet. 

“You are sick, Virginia, and I never heard of 
it !” 

‘“‘T have been sick for nine months, Jane; a 
little weaker every day. I do not suffer much. I 
am glad to see you looking so well and so happy.” 

“T am happy, Virginia—so happy atlast! Nigel 
and I have come to a clear understanding. I am 
glad I went away; he found out when he missed 
me how dear I was to him.” 

“ Ah, yes ! absence tries love—cruelly tries love, 
I should think.” 

She spoke with the pathos of actual suffering, 
but Jane was too absorbed in her own circumstances 
to detect any personality in the remark. She 
entered into a detailed account of their travel, of 
her father’s longing for New York, of the condi- 
tion of the slaves whom she had saved, of Nigel 
Forfar’s misery at her flight and absence, and the 
plans they had made for the future improvement 
of their people. 

“ We have even considered their religious edu- 
cation,” she said, with a little conscious air of 
spiritual satisfaction. ‘‘ Nigel cannot allow preach- 
ing, but I am to have a Sunday-school, and read to 
them from the New Testament.” 

“ Would it not be better to teach them to read ? 
Then they could find their own strength and 
comfort.” 

“Nigel says that those who can read become 
dissatisfied and disobedient.” 

“T should not wonder,” replied Virginia, with a 
meaning which Jane did not catch. In fact, she 
was so anxious to impress Virginia with a sense of 
her great matrimonial satisfaction that she lost 
sight of all events not tending to that end. A joy 
so selfish and complaisant is a kind of affront to 
the sorrowful, though Jane did not intend it so. 
Virginia listened wearily, saying but little, and 
that little having rather an ethical than a personal 
character. And in a certain sense she was glad 
when Jane went away. Her babble of things so 
far off from her drifting life was fatiguing ; she 
could not catch hold of their various intents. 
Jane’s effusiveness made her melancholy ; for her 
own thoughts had been so strongly and definitely 
fixed for many months that she could not compel 
their attention. 

As they were parting, Jane was again struck 
with her old companion’s visible weakness, and she 
said once more, “I am afraid you are very ill, 
Virginia.” 

“T know I am very ill, Jane. When we part 
to-day, it may be a final parting.” 

“ And you can take it so calmly ?” 

“T suffer, I assure you. Except in books, few 
human beings are able to walk into the grave with 
a steady cheerfulness.” 

“ Yet heaven is better than earth, Virginia.” 

“ Perhaps—we trust so—only its great light is 
as impenetrable as the grave’s profound darkness.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bat, truly, amid all fears, there is in the soul a 
dauntless primitive confidence in the place we call 
heaven; nothing quite destroys it.” 

“T think so too. When I was in great trouble, 
ory a great deal about heaven and its perfect 

iss.” 

“ Perhaps, Jane, things are not so perfect there 
as we imagine. Heaven may be only another kind 
of life, with other hopes and trials, and other les- 
sons to learn. What have any of us done to deserve 


perfect bliss? Can the mere act of death change © 


us so materially ? All I hope is, that ‘ His servants 
departed this life in fear and faith’ may still be 
His servants in the other—the next life.” 

“ You must not doubt, Virginia.” 

“Tt is not doubt, Jane,so much as uncertainty— 
a sea of vague thought, tinged with the moods of 
a sick body. A word would make such a differ- 
ence. Why does God not give it?” 
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Jane stood troubled and restless, holding her 
friend’s hand. Virginia’s words were casting 
somber shadows over her own heart; she went 
away with a kiss and a silent pressure of the hand. 
Yet she could not escape the influence of her visit, 
and when John Paul returned at night she carried 
her fears and reflections to him. ‘I think she is 
dying, father. I never saw any one so changed. 
Is it consumption ?” 

‘‘ My dear, it is really a broken heart. Indeed, 
Jane, there is such a death. I had a sweet little 
sister who went to the grave in that sad, silent 
way. Virginia is dying of grief. And yeta word, 
if it could be spoken—a kiss, if it could be given— 
would cure her. She was to have been married 
last April to Captain Bradford. The ‘ Arethusa’ 
left Liverpool sometime last March; she never 
reached New York. No one has met a plank of 
her—not a passenger or sailor has come back with 
the story of her fate. She has disappeared with 
all on board as a stone dropped into mid-ocean 
might disappear. I met Major Mason to-day ; he 
too has failed. I think he will not long survive 
his daughter.” 

‘“ Nearly a year gone, and nothing heard ?” 

“Nearly a year—and utter silence.” 

“Still I should not give up hope.” 

“NorI. A sailor’s life is made up of the ex- 
traordinary and the impossible. He may have 
drifted to some lonely island, or been picked up by 
some ship on # long cruise. But I would not sug- 
gest this hope to her, for, God knows, any conclu- 
sion is better than suspense.” 

A little later she told Nigel. She had said to 
herself, “I will not tell Nigel, because it will only be 
temptation to him to rejoice over Virginia and 
Captain Bradford ;” but in Nigel’s presence the de- 
sire to please him put down all other desires. He 
was sitting by her side, and evidently revolving 
thoughts that irritated him. Her smiles met with no 
response ; he said he had a headache, and could not 
talk. Self-interest and self-pleasure will not be 
disciplined; Nigel must be amused, must be 
pleased, at any cost, and she said : 

‘* I saw Virginia Mason to-day ; she is dying.” 

He looked up with attention, and she continued : 
“Captain Bradford and the ‘ Arethusa’ were lost 
@ year ago.” 

Then he leaped to his feet, his face alight with 
pleasure. “I am very glad. Serve him right! 
Serve him right! I must send Joe Wilkins word 
—upon my honor, a piece of very good news !” 

‘‘ Virginia was to have been married to him last 
April; she is breaking her heart about his loss.” 

“ Perfect nonsense! No woman, or man either, 
ever yet died of love.” 

“ You are right, Nigel. No woman could love 
better than I love you; and yet, though I was very 
miserable when we were separated, I did not pine 
away and die.” 

“We will not allude to our separation, Mrs. For- 
far, if you please. It is not a pleasant subject to me.” 

He spoke with a sharp annoyance and an an 
face, and Jane relapsed into silence. After al 
she had gained nothing by using her friend’s sor- 
row to spice her own happiness. And her feeling 
of pity for Virginia turned to one of indignant 
self-assertion. What an affectation to die for 
Captain Bradford, as if she loved him better than 
other women loved! Nigel was her husband ! 
They had lived together two years, and married 
love was strongest of all. Yet she did not affect 
death as a solution of their disagreement. Virginia’s 
condition was a kind oi reproach to herself. She 
looked up again at Nigel’s cross face, and reflected 
that Virginia had always made trouble between 
Nigel and herself. She determined to never more 
name her to him, and superstition effected what lov- 
ing-kindness could not do. Only to her father she 
reiterated her opinions, and John Paul answered, 
a little severely : 

“ Jane, my girl, it is not the same; no, it is not 
at all the same. Virginia’s lover is, in her imag- 
ination, yet all perfect. You have found out that 
Nigel Forfar is but a very faulty man. Yon had a 
great duty to perform; very well, duty gave you 
some comfort for loss of love; for no one can save 
life or liberty, if it be only that of a little bird or 
a frightened animal, and not feel that divine recom- 
penee in their heart. You had your little Paul. 
You had change, travel, and my own true father- 
love; and I think you knew, also, that I-had such 
power over Nigel as to bring him to your feet 
when you thought he had suffered enough. Come, 
come, Virginia is a sorrowful woman; we will be 
sorry with her—that is always right; but to judge 
her, that is God’s part, Jane, indeed it is!” 
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SOLITARY MARTYRDOM. 


HE face was that of an intelligent woman, 
and both face and figure bore the in- 
definable evidence of refined inherit- 
ance, but in spite of this the woman 
was not attractive ; the tone of fretful- 
ness in the voice, and the bitterness that warped her 
view of men, of things, of life, repelled those who 
did not cling to the memory of the lovable, attract- 
ive woman of other days ; this memory made them 
patient with that which repelled strangers. Some 
times they were moved to defend her. “ Her life 
was so different, you know. Why, her father was 
rich, and as a girl she had everything she wanted, 
and now look at her, compelled to work, and to 
work under conditions that she detests.” Is that 
really an excuse? It was not that the conditions 
included physical or moral limitations. The hours 
of labor were short, and included thirteen holidays, 
besides a two weeks’ vacation ; the salary was twelve 
hundred dollars a year, in a city where living ex- 
penses were not high and where independence in 
social life marked it as a representative American 
city. The whole secret of the woman’s warped 
life was her refusal to adapt herself to the inevi- 
table. Life was hard because she made it hard, 
When she faced poverty she possessed comparative 
youth, health, and a capacity for work that com- 
manded good wages, and influential friends who 
secured a position suited to her powers at once. 
In spite of all these advantages, that would have 
meant wealth to some women with all her social 
standards, she posed to herself and to the world as 
a martyr, and this mental attitude has never 
changed. She has seen women struggle for work 
and fail; she has seen them get work and fail 
because of a lack of mental equipment, but it has 
never changed her view of her own life and what 
she terms its miserable conditions. She refuses to 
know the people employed about her, and then 
mourns over a lonely life; she asks all the world 
to make obeisance to her lost wealth, and because it 
is too busy, too engrossed with its affairs of to- 
morrow, to linger over the past of twenty-five years, 
she thinks it heartless and shuts it away from her 
interest, herself from its love. 

If there is one principle that should surpass 
another in our training, it is this, that the ability to 
work, the ability to be self-supporting, confers a 
dignity on man or woman that surpasses that of 
either blood or wealth. ‘It must be so in a country 
where wealth changes its position from one genera- 
tion to another, and the servant of one genera- 
tion becomes the employer of the next. 

It is especially true that women in our country 
should be taught to value the mental powers and 
training that will command wages when necessary. 
And surely no observing woman reaches the age of 
thirty before she discovers that the most miserable 
and hopeless of all the classes our Republic pro- 
duces is the “ reduced lady ;” and when the reduced 
lady insists on resting her happiness on the ability 
to live without labor, and resents the fact that 
she possesses the powers that prevent her be. 
coming a pauper, and that her friends insist that 
she shall use them, nothing but the living conscious- 
ness that “all ye are brethren ”’ is the law of God 
saves one from feeling disgust for the offender of 
the first law promulgated by the Creator: ‘“ In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 











Give me these links: first, sense to need ; second, 
desire to get; third, belief that, though He with- 
hold for awhile, he loves to be asked ; and, fourth 
belief that asking will obtain—give me these links 
and the chain will reach to heaven, bringing al 
heaven down to me, or bearing me up into heaven 
—(Dr. Guthrie. 





OUR DUTY TOWARD DEPENDENT 
RACES.’ 


By Miss Auice C. FLETCHER. 


s CZ |HE term “dependent races” is used in 
an historic sense, and applies solely to 
the race problems which confront the 
people of the United States. 

We have in our country a consider- 
able number of persons belonging to two races 
distinct from each other and from our own race, 
physiologically and linguistically, and having in 
common only a few points in folk-lore and religious 
beliefs, points which seem to be shared by all the 
human family. There are therefore gathered to- 
gether under one national law the representatives 
of three races, and their relations to each other 
present phases of study new in the history of na- 
tions. 

In a republic the interests of all her citizens are 
bound up together. The cords of trade, of mutual 
dependence, make the people as one body; if a por- 
tion suffer, all suffer; and safety for the community 
is found only in those conditions which bring se- 
curity and prosperity to each member. Race dif- 
ferences should not be noted in citizenship, since 
before the law all should enjoy equal rights “ to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
human nature and its prejudices are stronger than 
the enactments of legislatures, and the facts of to- 
day are that one’s race does augment or reduce 
one’s chances to enjoy theoretic rights before the 
law. 

Exactly all the causes which lie at the root of 
the repulsion so common between members of dif- 
ferent races, our present knowledge of the history 
of mankind does not permit any one as yet to 
state fairly and authoritatively. Race integrity 
has its claims, and perchance its profound meaning. 
It seems right that a race should insist upon being 
allowed to keep on its way toward a full develop- 
ment; that it should have open to it all knowl- 
edges which have been gained by other races ; 
that it should appropriate its share of the earth's 
surface, and perform its part of the world’s labor ; 
and that no other race should declare that it shall 
cease to exist, that is, be destroyed by war, pesti- 
lence, or absorption. This privilege to exist, to de- 
velop, and to prosper, we claim for our own race, 
and on the basis of abstract right other races should 
be permitted equal opportunities. 

The theoretic claim to race integrity can be 
easily admitted; but the practical carrying out of 
that claim drops one at once into an arena of con- 
flict as old as man himself, and where the issue is 
yet undecided. 

Through all the thousands of years man has been 
struggling on this little world, battling against 
nature and his fellows, his only effective weapon in’ 
either warfare has come from his power of brain 
work. By the mastery of thought he has tamed 
the wild animals, and harnessed the useful ones to 
do his bidding; he has made traversing the seas 
possible; he has discovered the laws which hold 
the worlds in poise and control the elements, until 
he now stands at the vantage point from which he 
can demand service from that nature which gener- 
ations ago filled his forefathers with vague fore- 
bodings and dread. In this march of progress’ 
through the centuries the victory has been with the 
race that was able to develop those mental forces 
by which man dominates his natural self, and which 
enable him to discern the value of working for 
that which lies beyond the present need or the ad- 
vantage of the hour. The means toward the ac- 
quirement of this power we call education—educa- 
tion that not only fits the mind to control and use 
its developed and trained faculties, but awakers 
and disciplines the moral sentiment which is the 
balance-wheel in the great mechanism man. 

Looking back over the ages, there is little doubt 
that to the white race belong the great achieve- 
ments of human progress. The religions of the 
world have sprung from this branch of the human 
family ; the higher arts and sciences are its chil- 
dren; and it is also true that this race has held 
possession of the best portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. Success, however, does not warrant our race 
in destroying other races, and at last we have 
reached a stage of culture where the claims of less 
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favored competitors in progress demand our consid- 
eration and our aid. 

What shall we, from our abundance, give to those 
thus dependent upon us ? 

The requirement is dual. The first lies within 
ourselves. The second is easier, since it is external 
and executive. 

First, that which lies within ourselves. 

It is, at the outset, to recognize our own ignorance 
of the races that confront us in our land—our 
ignorance of the native capacities, and of the possi- 
bilities of latent powers which new conditions and 
fostering care may develop within those races. 
We have never yet had an undisturbed or a clear 
medium through which to view these peoples. 

The negro was brought hither from his native 
continent to suit our own purposes, and relegated 
to conditions in which he had no choice, nor were 
opportunities afforded him to develop his intellect- 
ual powers. Torn up by the roots from his native 
mental soil, forbidden any culture belonging to 
our thought and civilization, his state became such 
that no one of us could judge of his real powers 
and capabilities. There was no common ground 
between him and us on which we could meet and 
become acquainted. In the course of years, in a 
manner equally arbitrary, we changed his status, 
without regard to the arrest in his development 
incident to our former conduct toward him, and 
suddenly invested him with citizenship, with re- 
sponsibilities which, if properly met, tax the best- 
nurtured minds in the land. 

Out of these daring acts of ours the negro has 
achieved a most remarkable victory. To the care- 
ful observer the record of that race during the past 
thirty years has shown that the people have passed 
from thoughtless toilers to thrifty producers. Their 
crimes have been few, and their forbearance and 
modesty under their sudden change of fortune 
has only been equaled by their avidity to acquire 
knowledge. In providing the means for education, 
the philanthropist led the way into the horde of 
newly created citizens, and the States where they 
live have nobly taken up the burden of public 
schools. Millions have been already expended 
upon negro education, and the money has yielded 
rich returns. It is a notable fact that with the 
growth of education come the desire and the de- 
mand for race integrity. As the race rises through 
the development of the mental powers of the people, 
their determination strengthens to make good their 
place in the nation as Negro-American citizens. 

As we recognize within ourselves the fact that 
hitherto we have been necessarily ignorant of what 
the negro really was, or could become, we shall be 
better able to shake off the influence bred of our 
historic relations with him, and be able to accord 
him such helps as he needs, as it is our duty to 
givé to him. Having thus ceased to overrate or 
underrate him, we are prepared to render that 
simple-minded assistance we bestow upon our own 
race. We will seek to stimulate his ideals, to make 
him feel the advantage of steady training, and to 
open the way to such training, and then leave him 
a fair chance to win what he can in the great battle 
of life. 


The Indian holds toward us different historic 
relations from those of the negro, but our igno- 
rance of him is equally profound. We have learned 
to fear the red man. And our fears, often well 
founded, have so distorted our vision that it is hard 
to get a sight of the man ashe really is. We have 
fought him with guns, with whisky, with disease. 
We have fought to get him out of the way, regard- 
less of the moral consequences to ourselves. He 
has fought us, and he has bred evil among us by 
turning loose the lightly leashed savage elements in 
our natare, our greed, our hatred, our contempt. 
The condact of white men among the Indians, and 
the conduct of those same men here in the Kast, 
shows by contrasts how slight is the hold our raee- 
civilization has over our primitive savagery, how 
strong is atavism among us. 

I do not care to dwell upon this picture of our 
race. It is too true that we are not yet all civil- 
ized ; one day we may be, but the rear of our col- 
umn straggles far behind, and often reverts to 
types that outherald in cruelty those whom we call 
barbarian. Happily, the better element among us 
is now strong enough to prevail, and Christian 
sentiment finds cordial reinforeement from those in 
authority. The present Commissioner of Indian 
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Affairs is whole-hearted in his efforts to set the 
Indian upon his land in severalty, to provide him 
with educational facilities, to open the way for his 
self-support and entrance into the rights of citizen- 
ship. The landed wealth of the Indian has been 
his bane ; this is now being turned as rapidly as may 
be to serve him in his future efforts to maintain 
himself amid a new and difficult future. It is 
cause of gratulation that so fearless, tireless, con- 
scientious an officer as General Morgan is at the 
head of Indian affairs. Let the public uphold him 
in his work, and he will soon make the “ Indian 
problem ” a thing of the past. 

Much of the difficulty in dealing with the Indian 
has arisen out of the ignorance of him, and it has 
been a slow task for truthful statements to pene- 
trate that ignorance. Of the great work done by 
missionaries, from John Eliot to the present day, 
time forbids to speak. Of the assistance rendered 
by secular societies, credit should be given the 
Woman’s National Indian Association for per- 
sistent efforts to change an ignorant public opin- 
ion into an enlightened public opinion favor- 
ing justice and humanity. Twelve years ago a 
few practical, earnest women determined to essay 
this task. The scattered Christian sentiment over 
the land crystallized about these women, and to- 
day there is hardly a State or Territory with- 
out its organized branch, and in the larger 
towns and cities, North, South, East, and West, you 
will find its members organized and working. 
What these women, who now number into the 
thousands, have done cannot be tabulated. They 
have very largely helped to make the present pub- 
lic sentiment, which in its tarn renders possible the 
carrying forward of the great work now in process 
by the Government and by various private enter- 
prises, all of which are revolutionizing the Indian 
and his affairs. 

It is fitting to pause a moment to look at the 
manner in which the Woman’s National Indian 
Association is equipped for its beneficent task. The 
Association is divided into eight departments : 

1. The Legislative Department, by which facts 
are disseminated in papers, periodicals, and letters 
to public and private persons, thus insuring victory 
for the right, as has been the case in many in- 
stances. 

2. Mission Department. Through this depart- 
ment Indian tribes which have never had any 
Christian teacher have been reached, a chapel 
and mission house built, and a missionary main- 
tained until such time as the station could be turned 
over to some denomination. Already four such 
transfers have been made of chapels and mission 
houses. 

3. Home Building Department. Small loans 
are made to Indians, by which they can build 
houses, open up farms, purchase needed implements, 
ete., in fact, any article required to make the home 
prosperous. No one can estimate the helpfulness 
that has gone out to men, women, and children 
through this channel, from Alaska to the Indian 
Territory. 

4. Special Indian Education. Young men and 
women have been trained in medicine, law, and 
other professions by this department, and some are 
now at work in their field of duty among their 
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5 Young Peoples Department. The children 
are gathered into groups, and their small hands 
bring forward offerings of help, while their heads 
and hearts are trained to truer notions and feelings 
concerning the Indians. 

6. Indian Civilization Department. Aims to 
establish Labor Bureaus on different reservations 
where the returned student and other Indians desir- 
ing self-supporting work can be directed to find it. 

7. Library Department. Book periodicals are 
furnished returned pupils, and libraries opened in 
connection with missions and schools on the reser- 
vations. 

8. Hospital Department. The founding and 
furnishing of hospitals among the Indians where 
the sick can be properly cared for is in charge of 
this division. 

Such, in brief, are the means by which this or- 
ganization of women carries forward its work, so 
timely and practical in all its lines. 

The Indian Rights Association, the Boston 
Indian Citizens’ Committee, and other associations 
which followed the Woman’s National Indian Asso- 
ciation, have the legal condition of the Indian their 
peculiar care. An agent has been maintained in 
Washington, reports have been gathered from 
the field by special observers, and by printed 
and spoken word these bodies have labored dili- 
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gently to interest and instruct the public in Indian 
affairs. 

Many avenues are thus marked out by which aid 
can reach the Indian, and money and workers are 
constantly needed to carry forward to the end the 
work so well in hand. 

From the tribes come encouraging reports. Out 
of the 244,000 natives nearly 190,000 are entirely 
self-supporting, and it is only a question of a little 
more time and labor before the remainder will 
have learned to gain their living under the new 
conditions which we have forced apon the people. 
We should never forget that until we took posses- 
sion of their country the Indian was independent 
and self.sustaining; that it is almost within a 
generation or two that he has met and conquered 
his support under entirely new conditions, brought 
about by a strange people, speaking a strange lan- 
guage, and pressing upon him meanwhile with ter- 
rific foree. And there is another fact we should 
not forget, that the rations issued to Indians not 
yet self-supporting are not gifts made by us to 
them, but are furnished in the fulfillment of con- 
tracts drawn tip by us in our own interest rather 
than in the interests of the Indian. It is true 
beyond dispute that there is not a tribe but would 
rather have the debt due it for land relinquished to 
the United States paid in cash rather than in rations 
and merchandise, but we prefer the latter plan and 
give the Indian no choice in the matter. 

Oar duty to the Indian is plain: Educate him 
and give him his rights as a man. 








_THE THREE R’S IN THE NURSERY. 
PART III.-WRITING AND SPELLING. 


By Mrs. Isaset R. WALLACH. 


~A)]S soon as the teacher finds that her pu- 

yj pil has firmly acquired the habit of look- 

ing upon the printed word as a word in 

itself, and not as a mere collection of 

—— letters, she is justified in beginning 

spelling ; this may be as soon as the third lesson, or 

it may be perhaps only after the third week of 
lessons. 

Whenever she begins, whether early or late, let 
her relegate the old-fashioned spelling lesson to its 
rightful place among the dead fossils of other anti- 
quated school methods, and she cannot fail of 
success. 

Working upon the old plan of constantly repeat- 
ing, in the requisite order, the letters necessary to 
form the given word, the child, even after spending 
half an hour or more upon a column of simple 
words, frequently fails when examined in them, for 
the simple reason that his thoughts first—involun- 
tarily, unconsciously even—and then his eyes had 
wandered from the printed page, while the tongue 
had gone faithfully on in its purely mechanical 
work. 

There is nothing of greater importance to the 
student, whether young or old, than the ability 
to study in such a manner that he can both quickly 
acquire and permanently retain the desired knowl- 
edge. Such a mode of study is invaluable, and 
ought, undoubtedly, to be adopted at the very out- 
set of student life. It therefore becomes the abso- 
lute duty of every conscientious teacher to seek the 
path which leads most directly to this result, and 
guide her pupil accordingly. Hence, in under- 
taking to teach her child to spell, the mother must 
bear in mind that rapidity is as important as correct- 
ness, but that the rapidity can, at first, be but slowly 
acquired. 

During the course of the first few lessons the 
teacher will find opportunity to—incidentally as it 
were—call the child’s attention to the similarity 
both in sound and in appearance between words 
like “ hat” and “ bat,” “boy” and “ toy,” etc. 

The child's quick ears and eyes will soon discover 
exactly where they differ from each other. The 
names and forms of the alphabet having by this 
time been gradually acquired, this, then, is the proper 
period to begin spelling. In order, however, to do 
so, the pupil must now be supplied with a box of 
letters for * word building.” This can be purchased 
for about twenty-five cents at any kindergarten 
supply store. The box contains a number of little 
cards, uniform in size, and stamped each with a 
single letter. Capitals, small letters, and the nu- 
merals 0 to 1 are duplicated sufficiently often to 
form any number of words likely to be required in 
one lesson. If unable to do it alone, the child 
may be assisted, the first two or three days, to 
choose from his box of letters those which are 
required to construct any given word in the text— 
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the latter, of course, being before his eyes. He 
will soon become deeply interested in the work, 
and at the end of the lesson he will probably beg 
permission to continue his word-building. 

Slowly but surely he is by this method taught to 
take in at a glance the letters necessary to form a 
word, and its appearance becomes permanently 
photographed upon his mind without conscious 
effort. His own ambition will soon lead him to 
construct sentences by means of his cards, copied 
at first from his reader, then from memory, and, 
lastly, aided by a hint or two from his teacher, of 
his own composition. As soon as he is familiar 
with the word-building, require him to build eaca 
word encountered in his book; but always keep 
him just behind the newest lesson, in order not 
to interfere with the method of teaching him to 
read the new words, as well as old ones, at sight. 
The limited time permitted for lessons will 
scarcely allow of much of this work; but every 
child will be glad to devote a portion of his play- 
time to his word-building, and no other occupation 
will please him half so well upon a rainy day. 
Indeed, the writer has seen children confined to 
bed by some slight ailment while away the greater 
part of the day by means of the lap-board, the box 
of letter-cards, and the reader. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the first 
lessons in dictation (the most practical test of cor- 
rect spelling) and in original composition are 
given by means of these word-building lessons. 

At this period penmanship can be advantageous- 
ly introduced. Here, too, another old-fashioned 
theory may be set aside forever. Of all wasted 
efforts, none are more foolish than those intended 
to teach a child printing instead of writing. A 
child finds no more difficulty in copying the script 
forms of the letters than the printed ones, and as 
the former mast be thoroughly learned before an- 
other’s writing can be read, they may as well be 
taught at the outset. When beginning the first 
writing lesson, draw the pupil’s attention to the fact 
that there are two forms of alphabet; the one that 
is employed in print, and the one that is used 
in writing—i. ¢., script. The difference is readily 
perceived, and the child soon becomes able to 
distinguish the script letters, and to name them. 
Do not teach al) of them in one lesson; begin 
first with the simpler ones, “i,” “e,” “n,” “m,” 
ete., leaving the capitals for the last. 

Lines may be ruled with a penknife upon the 
slate, in pairs, inclosing a fourth of an inch of 
space, and placed an inch apart. Later on the 
child learns to write without the guidance of lines, 
but in the beginning they aid to make his letters 
of uniform size. Never allow the child to use a 
blunt or a short pencil, and always insist upon a 
clean slate. Give the pupil plenty of encourage- 
ment, and when you find your patience waning you 
can easily recover it by picturing to yourself the 
chirography your own left hand would produce. 

Not all children are able to imitate a copy with 
comparative suecess; frequently the teacher finds 
it necessary to first write the letter in hair-lines, 
so that the child can trace before copying it. 
Again, it may be advisable for her to close her 
own fingers over the awkward ones and slowly 
guide the uncertain strokes; or she may even find 
it feasible to break up each letter into its separate 
curves, and reunite them only after each one has 
been singly acquired. 

Any of the above methods may be employed, 
and as soon as the child has learned to make the 
script forms legibly, lessons in composition and 
dictation are to be introduced. Copying single 
letters does not interest the child; give him words 
or sentences, and the awkward fingers gain both 
practice and the ability to join the letters to one 
another. 

The vocabulary is of course limited to the words 
that have occurred in the reader, but many inter- 
esting sentences can be framed from comparatively 
few words. Teach the child as soon as possible 
to sign his full name at the end of every written 
exercise; later on, he may add the name of the 
day of the week, the month, and the year. 








The surest method of arriving at a knowledge 
of God's eternal purposes about us is to be found 
in the right use of the present moment. Each hour 
comes with some little fagot of God’s will fastened 
upon its back.—[F. W. Faber. 


There are men whose presence infuses trust and 
reverence; there are others to whom we have 
need to carry our trust and reverence ready made. 
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REASONS FOR ADVANCING THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SKLF SUPPORT IN WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


N a recent issue of The Christian Union 
the Rev. Frederick B. Allen expressed 
the conviction that the principle of self- 
support is a mistaken principle as applied 
to the government of clubs of working 
girls. The New York Association of Working 
Girls’ Societies, which makes the “ effort for self- 
support” one of the qualifications necessary for 
membership in its body, feels that it should explain 
and defend the position it has taken in this matter. 

It is most important to define at once for whom 
working girls’ clubs exist, and what they are gener- 
ally understood to be. Societies for working girls 
are not all alike, but can be divided into three 
groups. First, there are those conducted by boards 
of managers, advisory councils, etc., such as the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, various industrial and educational 
unions, and others under the auspices of differ- 
ent churches. Second, there are organizations such 
as labor unions, fraternity circles, ete., all of which 
have some sociological object. Third, we find 
standing between the two, as it were, such societies 
as are represented by our Association. These clubs 
being self-governed, each member has an equal right 
to direct its expenditure, and an equal responsibility 
in procuring or receiving the necessary funds. 

Mr. Allen draws an analogy between these soci- 
eties and certain public institutions. Librarieg, 
museums, colleges, and other institutions of learn- 
ing are often, as Mr. Allen states, supported or de- 
veloped to the point of highest usefulness through 
endowments, gifts of individuals, or by means of 
public appeal. These are made use of without any 
question of undue obligation by those who must 
otherwise forego such advantages. 

To claim resemblance between our clubs and 
these institutions is hardly fair, because our clubs 
are neither solely nor primarily educational. 

A club, whether of working girls or other peo- 
ple, is understood to exist for certain definite 
objects desired by its members for themselves. 
Ciubs of men in colleges or cities have never been 
regarded as public institutions to be carried on by 
public appeal, but as bodies of private individuals 
whose club affairs are of a semi-private nature, and 
whose accommodations and necessities must be pro- 
vided for by those directly concerned. 

Self-support, as Mr. Allen justly says, concerns 
the necessities of life, and we feel that this applies 
to the necessities of club life as well as to that of 
the individual. If the expense of these necessities 
is shared equally among the members, the question 
of providing the desired means of culture, educa- 
tion, and recreation can be considered apart. In 
order that clubs of working girls may supply the 
most effective means of improvement, Mr. Allen 
feels that public aid may be necessary, and fears 
lest, the scope of club activities being strictly con- 
fined to the resources of the members, the opportu- 
nities offered may be of too meager and limited a 
nature to fulfill the desired requirements. 

No club is composed of members whose circum- 
stances are exactly identical, but richer and poorer 
are represented in all, and in every club the dispo- 
sition on the part of the richer to provide advan- 
tages for the good of the whole is regarded as a 
perfectly legitimate and desirable element. The 
Players’ Clab in New York, though intended for 
the use of actors, who are seldom rich men, is, per- 
haps, as perfectly equipped and supplied with all 
that such a club requires as any organization of the 
same size. This is largely due to the interest and 
energy of a single member, closely connected with 
the plan and foundation of the club, who, since its 
establishment, has brought for its enrichment pri- 
vate collections and art treasures that would other- 
wise have adorned a private house. 

Clubs of working girls can be developed to their 
highest capacity after such an example of healthy 
socialism, and with perfect propriety and safety if 
personal relationship is never lost sight of. Larger 
opportunity or fuller equipment which may be 
needed in a club must not be denied because of the 
narrow circumstances of the majority of those who 
belong to it, if such advantages can come through 
the hands of tried and trusted friends, themselves 
club members and familiar with the fact that what 
is easily acquired is little valued, and that an injury 
to self-dependence is the deepest injury that can 
be inflicted. Volunteer teachers, books for the 
library, even money when unsolicited, may be 
accepted by the vote of the club with pleasure 
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unmixed by the dread of patronage. Is not this, 
however, plainly a different thing from public 
appeals for money for all these valuable additions, 
and often for the running expenses as well ? 

One severe charge Mr. Allen brings against our 
principle when he speaks of the second peril which 
he thinks threatens us. He says, “ This rule” (of 
self-support) “will inevitably repel from the clubs 
those who most need their privileges and for whom 
mainly they are instituted.” 

It is hard to answer such a statement as this, be- 
cause a simple denial is no argument. Just as 
when we are told that many clubs have failed be- 
cause of too rigid ideas on this subject, and we 
answer that we know of many which have never 
really lived till they adopted this principle, we have 
simply met one assertion of facts with another, and 
nothing has been proved. Oae point, however, we 
can seize upon. Our clubs were started for work- 
ing girls, not for the sick or destitute. The aver- 
age earnings of the members of the clubs of our 
New York Association are five dollars a week, and 
almost any one of them can afford, when at work, 
to pay five cents per week to her club, even if she 
has others dependent upon her. When a gir! is ill 
or out of work, a clause in the by-laws of every club 
provides for her being excused, for the time being, 
from paying her dues, anda girl who from some 
exceptional cause cannot meet this club obligation 
is often paid for by a friend. In one society a 
little cash-girl was paid for by an older girl for a 
year, until on promotion she was able to carry her 
own expenses. In another a non-worker for several 
years paid the dues of a young girl too delicate to 
work. The other day this girl brought three dol- 
lars to the treasurer, which she had earned by mak- 
ing two dresses and trimming a hat, “ to go toward 
the club expenses.” 

What right have we to make these girls objects 
of charity without their consent? That is the 
test. Ask them/ They will gladly accept the 
charity which is the love of a friend, whether it is 
shown in sympathy merely, or, when occasion arises, 
by the free gift of some necessary requiring money ; 
but it must be given personally from friend to 
friend, not bestowed by wholesale on them all as a 
class or a club. Because the few need much 
pecuniary assistance, are we to give a little to all— 
we being the ones to decide how far it is good for 
them when they need it, and whether they desire 
it or not ? 

“ Not alms, but a friend.” Not alms given in- 
discriminately to a society as a whole, but a friend 
to each member, who becomes sufficiently trusted 
to be turned to in need, just because she has shown 
that she feels she has no right to bestow undesired 
benefits, or to assume any privileges over other 
lives which she is not willing to give to her friends. 

We quote the opinions of four working girls on 
this subject : 

“Some people thought when the Colonies de- 
clared their independence of the mother country 
it was a dangerous doctrine. Has it proved so? 
By being self-supporting we feel that the club is 
ours ; if it were otherwise it would belong to one or 
more individuals. We want the true American 
idea in our clubs, part of which is self-support.” 

“ We value most what we earn and pay for.” 

“Exercise brings strength. It is not what is 
done for us that makes us self-reliant, it is what 
one does that develops. A mother who does 
everything for her daughters will never make them 
self-reliant women.” 

“This is a working girls’ society. Naturally, a 
girl working for her living is more or less inde- 

dent. She wishes to belong to an organization 
of which she feels herself a part and which she 
helps to maintain.” 

That the New York Association does not make 
a fetich of self-support is proved by the fact that 
so few of our societies have ever yet reached that 
desired condition. We regard it, however, as an es- 
sential principle without which no club can attain 
perfection, and this is proved by the facts that not 
one of our societies is contented with less, and that 
not ove has ever made a public appeal for help. 
Deficiencies with us are made up by sales and en- 
tertainments given by, not for, the club members, 
and on occasions by personal gifts through club 
members. 

The same principles apply to sammer vaca- 
tions. We may any of us, as Mr. Allen states, 
accept the hospitality of a friend, but we 
might well hesitate to accept the hospitality of 
@ stranger, as we should hesitate to offer it. The 
working girl who wrote to the superintendent of a 
summer boarding-house that, since she was given 
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to understand that the board she paid covered her 
expenses, she was at a loss to know why the house 
where she visited should be spoken of as if sup- 
ported by charity, made a perfectly legitimate 
complaint. To ask a girl who makes every effort 
to meet the cost of her summer outing, and prefers 
to do so, to visit at a house supported by public 
appeal is to wound her native sense of dignity 
and delicacy. When it can be told her that the 
price of her board does pay her own expenses, and 
that the deficiencies in the cost of maintaining such 
a house are supplied through the friends of her 
own intimate and valued friends, the matter ap- 
pears in a very different light. Near New York 
it is not the fact that a working girl can procure 
elsewhere the same accommodations at the same 
price as at our vacation houses. 

In our Spinion, the Jaw of self-support does apply 
to these matters, because the working girls consider 
that it does, and we must trust them with their 
own affairs. Are we in danger of lessening our 
responsibilities, or rather our opportunities, by 
agreeing with them in this ? 

Directors oF THE New YorRK AssOcraTION 

oF WorkiINn@ GiRLs’ Socretizs. 

February 27, 1891. 








Our Younc FoLks. 


A STORY OF FOUR FRIENDS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Exuizaseta Cuminas. 


2)RS. Ellen Jane De Kamp was a graduate 
| ot a college, and could read Greek almost 
| as easly as you and I can read the news- 
5| paper, and could de the hardest sort of 
2} problem in mathematics ; so, you see, her 
opinion was worth something, and when she told 
her husband, Gideon De Kamp, Jr., that, in her 
opinion, animals around a house show bad taste, he 
sighed, and wassilent, knowing that when Ellen Jane 
really had an opinion she stuck to it. He had in- 
tended to bring home the cutest little Skye terrier 
that ever barked, for though he also had been to col- 
lege, and was spoken of as “a rising lawyer,” he liked © 
furry, loving creatures that nose about your fingers, 
and tag you about, and think it is heaven (just cat 
or dog heaven) if only they can creep in your 
arms. But when Baby De Kamp was beginning 
to run about, and play with toys, Mr. De Kamp 
forgot himself and spoke of a pet for her. “A 
dog, now,” he said, “ would be great fun for her, 
and would be a far more faithful friend than that 
sleepy Polly Poker.” (Polly was the Baby’s nurse.) 

“I do not approve of little beasts, especially of 
dogs, which can bite,” said Mrs. De Kamp. 

The Baby was the image of her mamma, but 
within, in some curious way, she was different, as 
Towser Jenckins, the little dog who lived next door, 
knew the moment he set eyes upon her. He had 
come out one morning on the fast mail from Chi- 
cago, and nothing was known of his past history, 
save that he had adopted Deacon Jenckins from the 
moment that gentleman had sat down in the seat 
in which he was hiding. 

Bat it is one thing to like a person, to respeet 
and admire him, and quite another to love him with 
an absorbing devotion, and it was the latter senti- 
ment that the Baby inspired in Towser’s little 
heart. At first he only trotted after her carriage 
when Polly Poker took her out for an airing, pre- 
tending to every dog he met that the Baby was 
his. But one day—it was coming on fall, and all 
the maples were red and gold, and the chestnuts 
were yellow and amber—the Baby toddled away 
through the front gate, while Pully Poker was read- 
ing “The Pirate’s Bride,” from the Ferndale 
public library. Baby’s little white-slippered feet 
flew, her yellow curls danced, and her pink sash 
trailed on the sidewalk. ‘ Bow-bow-bow !” cried 
Towser to Polly from the Deacon’s veranda, and 
she, forgetting the Pirate an instant, looked up, and 
saw Baby, and Towser prancing about her, his re- 
diculous tail beating the air. 

“The la!” said Polly, admiringly describing the 
affair to Cook. “That there Towser have got sech 
sense—well, it do seem like he just called ter me, 
‘The Baby be a-cuttin’ up.’ ” 

The next morning, when Baby came out for an 
airing, Towser squeezed himself under the fence to 
make a friendly call upon her. And she was so 
pleased to see him that, taking advantage of his 
desire to kiss her, she put her chubby arms around 
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him and hugged him till his eyes felt loose in his 
head. 

That night, when he curled himself up on the soft 
cushion Mrs. Jenckins had made for him, Towser 
told himself that where his heart was, he ought to 
be. “I will take care of the Deacon and Mrs. 
Jenckins just the same, but I will give myself to 
the Baby,” he said, and then he rose and crawled 
under the woodshed door, and went straight up to 
the De Kamp door mat. It was-a hard, cold, 
seratchy bed; but you and I know how,easy it is 
to endure discomfort for those we love. 

“That yellow dog from the Deacon’s!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. De Kamp. ‘ What is he doing here, 
anyway?” 

' “Sure an’ it’s the Baby, mum,” said Polly. “ He 
acts like he thinks she’s sugar.” 

When it became evident that Towser had adopted 
the Baby, Mr. De Kamp secretly put a piece of old 
carpet for him out in a cracker-box in the wood- 
shed, and told Cook to feed him. After this 
Towser began to display his little accomplishments. 
He would play with a ball, and sneeze, and march, 
and when astrolling organ-grinder ground out “ Old 
Dan Tucker” from his machine, Towser stood on 
his hind feet and softly howled, in a very fair 
imitation of singing. And when Mrs. De Kamp 
furnished her house with white holland shades, and 
had tied yellow ribbons in the rings, Towser disclosed 
another accomplishment. When the gas was 
lighted he scampered over the house pulling those 
shades down. 

About two months after he adopted the Baby, a 
poor little black kitten crept into the woodshed. 
It was raining fast. Towser sat in the doorway 
wrinkling his forehead, his right ear straight up, 
the other lopped over. His eyes were misty, for 
he was thinking of the days before he sneaked off 
and took that fast train to Ferndale, and when he 
had felt Sam Jipper’s whip. He had a small 
opinion of cats, but, if his pedigree was not thor- 
oughbred, his manners were, so, instead of growl- 
ing, he put out his soft black nose, and sniffed at 
the kitten politely. She had been told—as what cat 
has not ?—that dogs should be scratched and spit 
at. But she was miserable in mind and body, so she 
rubbed her aching, wet side against that kind nose, 
and mewed. Towser raised his lopped-down ear, 
and his fuany tail went “rap, rap, rap!” on the 
wo.dshed floor in a way anybody could understand. 
Then he led the way to his bone plate, and then to 
his cushion, or, more correctly, old carpet. “‘ Well, 
I never!” eried the Cook when she came out for 
charcoal, and saw the bit of blackness and the big 
green shining eyes in the cracker-box. ‘ Maow!” 
wailed the kitten, struggling to her feet, and show- 
ing how thin she was, ** maow!” 

Mrs. De Kamp was a very busy woman, for she 
belonged to the Browning Club, the French Con- 
versation Club, the Masical Club, and half a dozen 
other organizations, and was besides President of 
the Board of Managers of the Home for Indigent 
Orphans, so when she saw the cat it had, thanks 
to Cook and its own exertions, grown to be a sizable 
eat. “Seratch the Baby? Lor, no, ma’am. It just 
loses its sperit like when she takes a holt of it, 
though she do squege the vitals out of it. She are 
Towser’s cat. They sleeps together in the cracker- 
box,” explained Polly Poker. “Cook she calls her 
Dinah, after a colored wash-lady she knows.” 

It seemed hardly kind to send away a cat be- 

longing to Towser, and so Dinah stayed in peace, 
’ and wherever the Baby went there was Towser, and 
after him trotted Dinah on feet of velvet, her tail 
waving in air, the happiest of cats. 

Ferndale, I ought to have explained before, is 
one of the suburbs of Chicago, and Mr. De Kamp 
had a large back yard, just the place for chickens, 
and one day he brought home five white bantam 
hens and a fierce little bantam rooster. 

“ My partner who lives at Oak Park brought 
- them in to me,” he told his wife. “He says they 
have all the fresh eggs they can use, and they do 
not cost much more than those you buy at the gro- 
cery, and which are not always all that heart can 
wish.” 

The sun rose earlier every morning, for it was 
spring, and when the cherry trees were white with 
blossoms, and the daffodils and jonquils were open- 
ing, one of the little white hens who had stolen a 
nest in Deacon Jenckins’ barn came out with seven 
little chicks, and went over to see her friends in the 
smart De Kamp henhouse. Cook caught her and 
shut her up directly, which may have been the rea- 
son that two of the chicks wandered off into the 
next lot and were drowned among the wet docks. 
But the other five grew and thrived, till one morn 
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ing Cook, in opening the henhouse door, broke the 
leg of one, a brave little chick distinguished from 


the rest by a spot of inky. blackness on the top of 
his head. 








THE SEASON’S PROMISES. 


By Srextxia Louise Hook. 
OF) 57 HAT do you think is the very earliest 
 @ V/A) indication of spring? A great many 
people have puzzled their brains over 
that question. When a mild day comes 
in February, they begin to look about 
them ; one hears a bluebird, and one finds a pussy- 
willow, and another notices a garden sprout; but 
whoever thinks his discovery has preceded all the 
others is sure to have his claim disputed by some- 
body else who has found a still earlier sign. 

The truth is, that thrifty housewife, Nature, 
always begins her preparations for spring at least 
six months ahead of time. Throughout the long 
winter we can find, all around us, silent prophecies 
of a better time coming; and if you would begin 
at the very beginning of the year’s record, you 
must seize your opportunity when the first leaves 
fall. 

Even then the preparations are well advanced. 
For a long time the buds of next year’s leaves 
have been hiding behind the stalks of their prede- 
cessors, and when these flutter down to cover the 
earth with searlet and yellow, the buds stand out 
against the autumnal sky, to remind us all winter 
of spring’s return. When you pick up an autumn 
leaf, look at the end of its stalk, and you will find 
a little hollow. That was the cradle of the baby 
bud. As it grows larger, it probably helps to push 
off the ripened leaf; and when the snow comes, 
and the biting frost of winter nights, one might 
think it would miss its protector; but it is well 
wrapped in scaly sheaths, and can defy all weath- 
ers. 

Besides these arrangements for foliage, there are 
many preparations made to greet spring with a 
grand floral display as soon as she arrives. It is 
among the trees again that we find the greatest 
forethought. On the birches and black oaks brown 
tassels, which are simply clusters of flower-buds, 
are hanging; the alders are studded with im- 
prisoned catkins, and the poplars and willows make 
ready their blossoms in the same way; and then 
they all have nothing to do but go comfortably to 
sleep for the winter, knowing that, however early 
spring may come, she will not catch them unpre- 
pared. 

Now, if you would have a real winter bouquet, 
cut some of these twigs, with their various buds, 
and put them in water in awarm room. The hard 
brown tassels of the black serub-oak will probably 
be the first ‘to respond to the balmy air. They 
will elongate from day to day, showing the separate 
flowerets of which they are composed, and the 
yellow pollen will become thicker and thicker upon 
them, until one day a cloud of golden dust falls 
from them, and the tassels shrink up again to their 
former dimensions. The pussy-willows will show 
their soft fur on the alder branches, and the poplar 
twigs will shake out their fluffy catkins. All these 
are as real flowers as violets and dandelions, but if 
you would have fairer ones, add a few cherry and 
pear twigs, and watch their hard little buds grow 
large and round, and show gleams of white, until 
the blossoms at last open in all their beauty. De- 
cember is as favorable a season for their growth as 
May, if only they are kept warm; they have been 
all ready for a long time past. 

Nearly all housekeepers find employment, on the 
approath of summer, in rolling up woolens and 
putting them away from the moths. Dame Nature, 
however, reverses the process; for as winter draws 
near we find her busily engaged in rolling up and 
putting away the moths themselves! How many 
such bundles hang on the trees all winter, or lie on 
the shelf formed by a convenient fence rail! Per- 
haps you think of these cocoons as containing last 
year’s caterpillars, but it is equally true that they 
contain next summer's moths, silently forming 
within ; so that to one who is acquainted with them 
they give a hint of the warm June evenings, fra- 


grant with honeysuckle, that are to come, when 


these motionless prisoners will recover their anima- 
tion and pervede the garden on soft wings. 

A great many cocoons are wrapped in dry leaves, 
so that their silky fibers cannot be seen; and any 
one passing them with a careless glance would sup- 
pose them to be simply leaves, and no more, that 
had forgotten to drop from the trees with their 
comrades in the fall, as sometimes happens. Birds 
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and other enemies are deceived in the same way, 
and thus the frail leaf is a better protection to the 
helpless inmate of the cocoon than any strong bar- 
rier, which, if it kept assailants from getting in, 
would also prevent the moth from getting out when 
its time came. But safely hidden from the notice 
of those who might destroy it, and protected from 
the cold by its silken blanket, the chrysalis lives 
through the bitterest weather. What can be more 
wonderful than this care which we find exercised 
over even the smallest things ? 

Winter, after all, is only a time of preparation 
for the summer to come, and the work is going on 
all the time, just as our tired bodies are being con- 
tinually repaired while we are asleep ; but the proc- 
ess is so gradual that it is impossible to tell just 
where it begins or when it ends. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
VI.—PORTRAIT-MAKING. 
By W. I. Lincotn Apams. 


ORTRAIT-MAKING by photography is 
one of the most interesting of pastimes. It 
is not necessary to have a regular studio, 
with skylight, painted backgrounds, and 

| papier-maché accessories, in order to make 

good likenesses of your friends with the camera. 

The light from an ordinary side window in your 

home will answer very well; and for a background 

a large sheet of brown wrapping paper will serve. 

Real furniture looks better in a photograph than the 

imitations which are used in the professional studio, 

and there is no reason why the amateur should not 
make as good portraits of his friends as the profes- 
sional photographer. 

Select a room with plain white or painted walls 
for your studio, if such is to be had in the house ; 
and it is better if the windows or window is on only 
one side. If possible, have the window face the 
north, for then the illumination is the same through- 
out the day, the sunlight at no time entering a win- 
dow which faces due north. If the walls of your 
improvised studio are papered with brilliantly col- 
ored figures, you must use a background in all cases. 
A good one can be made by stretching some dark 
woolen material over a clothes-horse or other suita- 
ble frame. Or, as has been suggested, plain brown 
wrapping paper may be used if a large enough sheet 
ean be obtained to cover at least one side of a 
clothes-horse or similar frame. If the clothes-horse 
is divided, and hinged in the middle, as is very 
often the case, the other panel may be covered with 
a white cloth or paper, and will serve very well as 
a reflector. If the wall is plain white or of a 
gray color there is no absolute need of a background, 
for the wall will answer very well; and then one 
neéd make but a reflector in order to be ready for 
work. The reflector is of white material, so that, 
by being placed opposite the window through which 
the light enters to illuminate the subject, the dark- 
ened side of the face is lighted to a certain degree, 
and thus a more even illumination is given the por- 
trait. If there are windows on two sides of the 
room, all but those on the one side must be closed 
by means of shutters and curtains, so as to exclude 
any light, for the illumination must all be from one 
source. 

If a background is used, and the amateur is fort- 
unate enough to have the use of a hinged frame 
like an ordinary clothes-horse, he arranges his ap- 
paratus and subject as shown in the diagram. 
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In posing the subject, there is room for the ex- 
ercise of much taste and artistic skill ; and in light- 
ing, opportunity is given for the display of the best 
of judgment. Seek to photograph your friend in a 
characteristic attitude. Sometimes it will be stand- 
ing, sometimes sitting; while at others, reading a 
book or a letter, or even writing at a table, makes 
a suitable pose. Then there are characters in his- 
tory and fiction which one can represent by appro- 
priately dressing and posing the figure. There is 
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no end to the pictures which one can make in a 
home-made studio, with the camera. 

The first object, of course, in photographing 
one’s friends is to obtain a characteristic likeness, 
and in this respect the amateur should be able to 
obtain a more satisfactory portrait than even the 
most skillful professional; for the amateur knows 
his friend—what pose and expression is most char- 
acteristic—while the professional cannot be ex- 
pected to bring out the individuality of his subject 
on but a few moments’ acquaintance. Then, too, 
the self-conscious expression which a subject is very 
likely to assume when seated before. a camera in 
the professional’s studio is. not so often seen in a 
portrait made at home among familiar surround- 
ings. Let the subject be dressed in ordinary 
clothes, and have the hair arranged in the usual 
way. The plainer the clothes the more effective 
will be the portrait, for, like fancy backgrounds, 
elaborate costumes sometimes attract more atten- 
tion than the face, which should be, of course, the 
most prominent feature of the portrait. A plain 
sitting pose, showing head and shoulders, is, as a 
rule, most satisfactory, especially for beginners. 
Such a pose is easier to light, and requires less 
skill in the arrangement of details. 

The camera which we have used in the field 
will answer all purposes for home portraiture, 
though a regular studio camera, with an adaptable 
rolling stand made especially for portrait work, is 
more convenient, of course. The lens which we 
have been using will also answer for portrait-mak- 
ing, for it is a long-focus one, and possesses what 
is ealleda “flat” field. If a wide-angle lens had 
been used for landscape purposes we should have 
been obliged to procure another one for portrait- 
making. The single-view lens which came with 
our outfit, however, does fairly good work in both 
departments of photography. — is 

When the subject is posed in a natural position, 
with the best side of his or her face turned toward 
the light, we are ready to focus. The plate-holder 
is then inserted as before, the lens capped, and the 
slide withdrawn. We are now ready for the ex- 
posure, and here twenty or twenty-five seconds will 
be required ; the exact length of exposure must be 
determined by experience, as in the case of land- 
scape-making. It is well to expose both plates on 
the subject, giving one a little longer time than the 
other, and slightly changing the pose, so that there 
will be two chances of success, and a choice in the 
position of the subject. ; : 

A group of two or more figures is managed in 
much the same way, so far as lighting and posing 
are concerned; but if the group should become 
larger than this, it is better to photograph it out-of- 
doors, using the plain side of a house for a back- 
ground, and photographing when that side is in 
shadow. The people composing a group should be 
arranged in the general form of a pyramid; and 
do not let all the members of the group stare di- 
rectly at the camera, or, indeed, at any one point. 
Each one should be looking in the most natural 
way, and be in a characteristic pose, so far as is pos- 
sible. Let there be some prominent central idea 
when the group is not too large, and the result 
will be a picture as well as a number of individual 
portraits in one photograph. In making groups, 
as in photographing separate individuals, the taste 
of the amateur will suggest and direct; and be 
eure that you are master of ceremonies, for if every 
member of a group should carry out his or her 
ideas the picture would present a rather discon- 
nected and queer appearance. You alone can 
judge of the effect as a whole, as you alone see it 
on the ground glass. ; ; 

Developing and printing a portrait negative 
differs in no essential way from the same processes 
in connection with a landscape plate, which we 
have already learned how to make from beginning 
toend. But a portrait negative is sometimes “ re- 
touched” after it has been developed and fixed. 
This should never consist of more than merely 
touching out the imperfections in the plate with 
an ordinary lead pencil. Over-retouching is not 
artistic, and is more objectionable than no retouch- 
ing at all. Indeed, many portraits which the 
amateur will make are much better if not retouched 
at all. 

In printing, a paper vignette which cuts off the 
sides of the negative and allows the portrait to grad- 
ually shade off into whiteness sometimes produces an 
agreeable effect. The face is prominently brought 
out, and the surroundings are softly shaded off into 
the background. Portraits appear best when 
mounted on neat white cards without gilt edges or 
anything to detract from the likeness itself. 
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and many would have been admitted without 
question to a dolls’ hospital if there had been 
such a place, and would have furnished employ- 
ment to the maker of false legs and arms; 
and, really, I think that at least six false eyes 
could have found their right places in that play- 
room. Myra was not troubled at all at the lame, 
blind, and halt condition of her family. She 
was not at all like the little girl of whom we have 
all heard, who came in grief to her mother, crying, 
“ My doll is all stuffed with sawdust !”” Myra knew 
her dolls were stuffed with sawdust, and it was a 
great comfort to her, for she found it much easier to 
stick pins in them when dreesing them. Like all good 
mothers of dolls, she felt very sorry when Jocko 
dragged Miranda out on the drive, and the carriage 
ran over her, taking off her-leg. Miranda was most 
carefully put to bed, with tears, and nursed tenderly 
for two or three days, but how can a mother give all 
her time to one child when she has twenty others 
who need her attention? When Judy Jones’s eye 
was put out because she was in the umbrella stand 
when Uncle George dropped his cane on her up- 
turned face, she had Myra’s silk handkerchief tied 
about her head till Cleopatra needed it to tie about 
her arm after Myra had spilt some hot water on it 
when she was giving the older dolls a tea-party. 
So, you see, she was a good little mother to her 
sawdust children, and enjoyed them even in their 
maimed condition. 

One day she went to a place where there were a 
number of little children who had no fathers or 
mothers. She soon became acquainted with some 
of the little girls. They were rather shy at first, but 
Myra had taken her French doll, Josephine, with 
her, and Josephine proved, like her great namesake, 
to be very attractive. They did not attempt to hold 
her at first, but Myra insisted that they should, and 
they evidently enjoyed it, and were delighted with 
her beautiful clothes. Myra wondered why they 
did not offer to show their dolls, and at last she 
said : 

“Lucy,” to the little girl near her own age, 
“may I see your doll ?” 

Lucy looked amazed, and answered : 

“ Why, we don’t have dolls only Tuesdays and 
Thursdays and Saturdays ; this is game day.” 

It was now Myra’s turn to be amazed; she 
looked from one to the other, and then Lucy ex- 
plained that the dolls belonged to the institution, 
and there were so few dolls, and so many little 
girls, that the teacher had to divide the dolls, 
so that one floor would use the play-room up- 
stairs one day and the other half the next, and 
that their division must play with the games that 
day. 

Says was very quiet, but when she got home 
she went to her room and brouglit out all her dolls. 
One bedstead and three dolls, with a complete suit 
of clothes, and also a night dress for each, were 
selected. The dolls were put to bed early, but 
their hair was carefally combed and brushed, and 
it was done very tenderly, with little whispers like 
this: “ Don’t you feel badly, Marie; they will be 
good to you, I know;” “ Theresa, you will be 
good, and not get cross, and refuse to sit up, as 
you do sometimes ;” and, “Theodora, you must 
try to hold your hands out ; it makes you prettier,” 
ahd a kiss was left on Theodora’s pink cheek. 
Ciean sheets and pillow-cases were put on the bed, 
and the dolls tucked in and patted over and over 
again. 

“You must wake up early to get ready to go,” 
Myra whispered as she left them. She was very 
quiet as she ate her supper, and went upstairs 
without pleading to sit up a little while longer. 
When her mother went to kiss her good-night she 
saw the clothes carefully arranged, and noticed 
that the bed had also been most carefully arranged. 
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“ Myra, dear, will you not have the dolls’ bed put 
back in the alcove?” 

“ No, mamma, I want it by me to-night,” and 
then Myra told that it was the last time that 
Marie, Theresa, and Theodora would sleep there, 
for the next day they would have as mammas Lucy 
and her two friends. And the dolls found such 
good mammas that they never knew the change. 








AN HOUR IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 


ERHAPS nowhere in the United States 

are we brought so closely to the begin- 
nings of our country as in Washington. 
The city abounds in portraits, papers, 
relics, that have played their part in the 
history they record. It would be impossible even 
in a long series of articles to describe all the inter- 
esting things to be seen in Washington, and tell 
where they are to be found. 

I do not believe that the most careless boy or girl 
could stand in the National Museum before the 
cases containing the Washington relics and not be im- 
pressed with a sense of what Washington and his fol- 
lowers endured to make this Nation possible. Most 
of us are familiar with the picture of Washington 
resigning his commission. We remember the buff 
waistcoat and breeches, the blue coat trimmed with 
buff, and with large brass buttons. But when we 
stand before the case containing that suit, we real- 
ize that the picture represents life as we never 
realized before. We may read of his life at Mount 
Vernon, but when wg see the dishes that were used 
there, the chair in which he sat just before he died, 
his shaving case, Martha Washington’s gauntlets, 
the curtains she made, the chairs she used, we feel 
that there really was a life in this country before 
we became a part of it. We may read of the 
Revolution, but it never becomes so real as when 
we stand before the tent, the camp chest, the cook- 
ing utensils used in camp during that war by 
Washington. 

Then we see there was another side to life 
than war even at this time; we see the original 
draft of the circular letter signed by John Hancock, 
July 8, 1776, with a copy of the Declaration of 
Independence—the original copy of which is de- 
posited in the State Department; we know that 
law, the will of the people, had become one of the 
forces in forming that Republic that was hardly 
recognized as having a life, though to-day it ranks 
among the first of the ¢arth. Land-grants to peo- 
ple whose faith in the Nation’s future made them 
want homes within its borders are here, signed by 
names sacred and honorable in the memory of this 
people. 

Perhaps we realize a little the growth of the 
country politically when we see that in 1807 the 
Secretary of the Treasury wrote his own official 
letters on plain paper, without any distinguishing 
head ; for we see the original letter of the Secretary 
of that year acknowledging the receipt of the ac- 
counts of a lighthouse keeper. Now a magnificent 
building, an army of clerks, the formality almost 
of a court, surround the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Relics of men prominent in the military and 
political history.from the days of the Revolution 
to the close of the last war are here, and give a 
vivid sense of the beginnings of this country. 

The donation of the Grant collection is too recent 
to need special mention, but, standing as it does in 
proximity to the relics of that first war, we are 
forced to see how different our position of those 
early days was from that of to-day. In the Grant 
collection are gifts from every civilized power, 
beautiful in all that gold, silver, and jewels com- 
bined with skill can make rich and rare. 

As we pass down the hall we see the original 
life-east of the face of Abraham Lincoln, in both 
plaster and bronze, on which Mr. R. W. Gilder 
has written that beautiful sonnet which every boy 
and girl should commit to memory. The casts in 
plaster and bronze of the hands of Lincoln are also 
here. The cast was taken the Sunday succeeding 
Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for the Presidency, and 
you will appreciate more keenly what the men who 
knew him saw in him if you will read and commit 
to memory Mr. Edmund C. Stedman's poem on 
“ The Hands of Lincoln.” The manuscript of this 
poem is in the same case. 

You will have seen the military and political 
history of the country in brief when you have 
reached the rotunda of the National Museum, and 
yet you have looked only in the cases on one side 
of the North Hall. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE MAN CHRIST.’ 


By tae Rev. Lyman Assorrt, D.D. 


* Behold the man.’’—St. John xix., 5. 

Vas SHALL not try to tell again the story of 
a5 .1 the Evangelist which I have read and to 
ee xi which you have listened. To Pilate, 
e o4 Jesus was no Son of God; and yet, even 
oS = to Pilate, Jesus was no ordinary man. 
There was something in this prisoner which filled 
the heart of Pilate with a sense of awe. He seemed 
to himself to draw near that mystic world which 
lies beyond the sense; and the more he conferred 
with this man, the more he saw and heard of him, 
the more he saw and heard the accusations brought 
against him and the character of the men who 
brought them, the more he shrank from pronounc- 
ing the sentence of death. Nor did he yield until 
the threat was pronounced against him of Czsar’s 
wrath—the wrath of that jealous Tiberius Cesar 
before whom every one in the Roman Empire 
trembled. To Pilate, Jesus was not merely a man. 
We may say that, even to Pilate, Jesus was. “the 
man,” a peculiar man, a striking man, a unique 
man, 8 man whose very presence and words in- 
spired awe and quickened reverence. 

The verdict of Pilate is the verdict also of mod- 
ern skepticism. The progress of Christianity is in 
nothing more demonstrated than in the progress of 
unbelief. From the old notion that Jesus was a 
fanatic or an impostor to the conception of him as 
the noblest of the sons of men marks a long journey, 
and that is the journey which the infidel world has 
taken. “Behold the man!” This is to-day what 
such apostles of unbelief as Renan, Hooykaas, and 
Mill have to say of Jesus of Nazareth. 

“Hamanity,” says Renan, the French skeptic, 
“as a whole, presents an assemblage of beings low, 
selfish, superior to the animal only in this, that their 
selfishness is more premeditated. Bat in the midst 
of thie uniform valgarity pillars rise toward heaven 
and attest a more noble destiny. Jesus is the high- 
est of these pillars which show to man whence he 
came and whither he should tend. In him is 
condensed all that is good and lofty in our nature.” 








“Thy name,” says Hooykaas, the Datch skeptic, 


“shall be the mighty ery of progress in freedom, 
in truth, in purity—the living symbol of the dig- 
nity of man, the epitome of all that is noble, lofty, 
and holy upon earth.” 

“About the life and sayings of Jesus,” says 
John Stuart Mill, the English skeptic, “there is a 
stamp of personal originality eombined with pro- 
fandity of insight which, if we abandon the idle 
expectation of finding scientific precision where 
something very different was arrived at, would 
place the Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estima- 
tion of those who have no belief in his inspiration, 
in the very first rank of the men of sublime genius 
of whom our species can boast.” 

What are all these but echoes and repetitions of 
Pilate’s testimony—“Bzshold the man!” I ask 
you this morning to accept Pilate’s invitation, to 
take the point of view of Mill and Hooykaas and 
Renan, and look at the man Christ Jesus. 

Men may be roughly divided into men of thought 
and men of action—teachers who sketch the ideals 
of life and the principles upon which life should 
be based, and men who take those ideals and en- 
deavor to work them out in society, to incorporate 
them in their human action and in human organi- 
zation. The first of these men are the prophets of 
the world’s history ; and Jesus of Nazareth ranks 
among the prophets. Behold this morning for a 
moment this prophet of Nazareth, and see how 
unique he is among all the prophets of the past or 
the present. Of the future we cannot speak, for 
the roll of the future has yet to be unrolled. 

The great thought-leaders rise in the world, utter 
their word, go their way, and disappear. Other 
men acknowledge the voice, but do not merely re- 
peat it. Around the spoken word there gather the 
thoughts of other prophets, and so there grow up 
systems which vary from that which the first prophet 

ted. Mohammedanism is not merely what 
Mohammed taught. Buddhism is not merely what 
Siddartha taught. Christianity is not merely what 
Jesus Christ taught. But, while all other religions 
run beyond the teaching of their founders, the aim 
to-day of every thoughtful man who acknowledges 
allegiance to Jesus Christ is, not to improve on that 
which he uttered, not to develop the system which 


2 Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday 
morning, January 18, 1891. 
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he planted, not to make an oak out of the acorn 
which he dropped into the ground, but to go back 
to his own primitive teachings and to reproduce in 
our time the principles of the life which he en- 
deavored to inculcate. There are to-day in the 
United States very few Calvinists who believe 
what John Calvin taught. You would find it diffi- 
cult to find a Methodist who would accept all that 
Wesley inculcated, or agree to limit the teaching 
and work of the Church today within the lines 
which Wesley laid down. The Romanism of the 
nineteenth century is not the Romanism of the 
twelfth century; the Roman Catholic Chureh 
would not, if it could, follow the teachings or the 
practices of a Loyola or a Torquemada. The world 
runs before its prophets and leaves them in the 
rear; but this Jesus of Nazareth, this Prophet 
of the Ages, still marches at the head of the 
column. There is not a Romanist nor a Prot- 
estant, not a Friend nor a Wesleyan, not a 
Paritan nor a Cavalier, that will not say, “ This 
Christ still teaches more than I believe ; this Christ 
still puts the standard of truth far in advance of 
anything I have yet reached.” Even in social and 
industrial life the world is trying, not to get in ad- 
vance of the first century, but to overtakeit. The 
aspirations and the outreachings of men who do not 
call themselves Christians are aspirations and out- 
reachings after the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 

“ Socialism means,” says James Russell Lowell, 
“or wishes to mean, co-operation and community 
of interests, sympathy; the giving of the hands, not 
so large a share as to the brains, but a larger share 
than hitherto in the wealth they must combine to 
produce—means, in short, the practical application 
of Christianity to life, and has in it the secret of 
an orderly and benign reconstruction.” This 
Socialism that stirs the heart and the conscience of 
men, that ferments society, that puts before it an 
ideal toward which it struggles, is not a movement 
toward an unrecognized something in the future, but 
toward a fulfillment, an establishment, of that 
which Jesus Christ taugbt eighteen centuries ago, 
which after eighteen centuries of growth the world 
has not yet attained, nay! does yet but imperfectly 
apprehend. 

This man, who thus put down a standard of 
truth that was far in advance of all ages, lived as 
he taught. Our ideals always run beyond our 
achievement. We can imagine better folk than we 
are. No artist puts on canvas all that he has seen 
with his imagination. His imagination transcends 
the skill of his brush. No musician ever interprets 
all the feelings that have poured through his heart. 
The soul transcends the utterance of the music. 
No speaker on platform or in pulpit tells that 
which is in his mind ; always there is more behind 
which he cannot express. And no Christian lives 
up to the standard of his own conscience. So with 
all of us there are repinings, contritions, lamenta- 
tions. And the nobler the nature the deeper the 
contrition, the stronger the sense of sin. If you 
take him whose sainthood stands above the saint- 
hood of all others in the Christian Caurch from the 
time of Christ down, Paul, who took up the cross 
of Christ and was crucified apon it daily and hourly, 
you find him crying out concerning himeelf, “ I am 
chief of sinners.” This was no cant, no hypocriti- 
cal pretense, no easy word rolled off an. unblistering 
tongue—it was the expression of the profound 
sense of a man whose ideals ran far beyond any- 
thing he had yet attained in life. 

Now, in Jesus Christ there is from beginning 
to end no word of contrition, no suggestion of re- 
pentance, no expression of desire for forgiveness. 
On the contrary, he throws down the gauntlet to 
mankind, saying, Which of you convinceth me of 
sin? and awaits the answer of his bitterest foes. 
He stands in the white light of criticism, of men 
who are seeking to destroy his reputation. And 
yet if you go through the Gospels, and gather out 
of them all the complaints men made against him, 
these very complaints are in our eyes eulogies. 
They condemn him because he put humanity above 
the Sabbath; because he said ablutions and cere- 
monies are of no consequence ; because he regarded 
philanthropy as of more value than temple service 
—Woe unto you that make long prayers for a pre- 
tense, while you are devouring widows’ houses; 
because he ate with publicans and sinners. These 
criticisms of the first century are the eulogies of 
the nineteenth. For eighteen centuries Jesus Christ 
has been on trial before the human race, and the 
judgment of humanity is Pilate’s jadgment, I find 
no fault in him; and the very faults that were 
imagined in the past turn to virtues as humanity 
grows more intelligent. 
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This man is more than prophet, because he is a 
prophet that exemplifies his teaching by his life; is 
also more than example, is a type for all humanity. 
Oar lives are very narrow. We, each of us, live 
out in our little day our little life, and no man is a 
pattern for any other. You cannot take your 
neighbor whom you honor as your model. Have- 
lock is the model for the soldier; Amos Lawrence 
for the merchant; William of Orange for the 
statesman ; Paul for the preacher; and Cornelia 
for the mother; but this Man is the model for 
all men—the soldier in the camp, the priest in his 
cassock, the mother by her cradle, the merchant in 
his counting-room, the statesman in his closet—all. 
Open this Book ; read the story of this Life; look 
at the picture of this Character; every one lays 
down the Book, saying, “ Yes, that is the character 
for me to model after, that is the life for me to 
live.” Men of all creeds, of all races, of all nation- 
alities, of all ages and e in saying, 
“There is no better standard for my life than to 
recognize, understand, and obey his direction, * Fol- 
low me.’” Is there any other man in history that 
fills thus to the full the ideal of all humanity? Is 
there any other man that represents in one single 
life the joint and combined life of the whole hu- 
man race? Is there any other man whose life is 
inspiration alike to the courage and heroism of the 
soldier, to the patience and endurance of the mar- 
tyr, to the love and the self-sacrifice of the mother ? 
Is there any other instrument on which so many 
tanes are played? any other organ that represents 
in its varied stops and keys every note of noble hu- 
man experience? As the world grows, it does not 
grow away from this Christ. As life becomes more 
heterogeneous and humanity more and more indi- 
vidual, it does not come to think this Christ will not 
do for its imitation. But he was neither Jew nor 
Gentile; neither Hebrew nor Greek; neither an- 
cient nor modern ; neither Oriental nor Occidental. 
The English Farrar, the French Pressensé, the 
Russian Tolstoi, the Hindu Mozoomdar, all see in 
this unique Man the type of all humanity. Oc- 
cidental and Oriental, Protestant and Catholic, the 
ancient and modern, common and noble, rich and 
poor, wise and ignorant—the whole of humanity 
finds its type and its image in him. 

It is said that a typical portrait of character can 
be secured by placing one person after another be- 
fore the camera, and that the net result will be the 
typical face of all. I know not whether this be 
true as claimed by some photographers, or false as 
asserted by others; but I know that in the camera 
of the world’s history has Christ stood for all that 
is noble, divine, heroic in our humanity, and in him 
every phase of humanity finds its pictured ideal. 

Shall I ever become like Christ? No; Christ- 
like, but not like Christ. He is the one complete 
life. You and I are but fragments of it. As one 
stone in the temple, I may fill my place, per- 
fectly niched there, but he is the carved stone 
which represents all that the temple will be when 
completed and perfected. 

Ocher men die, and, dying, disappear. Into this 
lake that we call humanity a single life, like a 
meteoric stone from the heavens, falls. Some great 
genius falls therein, and the circles of his influence 
form and widen, but as they widen they grow fainter 
and feebler, and at last disappear entirely. It is 
only a few years ago that Dr. Finney was a name not 
unknown to fame, and men crowded to hear him ; 
already Dr. Finney is a forgotten name. Only 4 
few years ago Dr. Mason was preaching in New 
York to crowded congregations, and yet to-day 
this name Mason will be an unknown name to more 
than half this congregation. Who will pretend to 
think that Calvin exercises the influence to-day 

that he exercised while he lived? that Edwards 
or even Wesley exercise the personal influence that 
they exercised while they were living? The voice 
speaks, the rocks catch it up, they fling back the 
echo, another rock catches it, but the echo grows 
feebler and fainter, and dies away and disappears. 
So human influence is caught up by the centuries, 
repeated from year to year and from generation to 
generation, but every echo is feebler than the echo 
before, and few are the voices that survive a hun- 
dred years. But the influence of this Man has 
gone on an increasing influence, his power an in- 
creasing power, his personality an increasing per- 
sonality. He has more followers to-day than he 
ever had before, and his power over those follow- 
ers is greater than it ever was before. While yet 
the memory of his immediate life was fresh, there 
was one Paul to take up the cross and carry it into 
heathen lands. They are numbered now by the 
thousand. There is far riper and richer Christian 
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experience in any Christian church in Brooklyn 
than there was in the church of Corinth. The 
circles that go out from that dropping of the dife of 
Christ into the heart of humanity are not only 
widening circles, but increasing in their power. 
The name grows greater and greater, until we almost 
seem to have come into the very portico of that 
temple ‘in which finally every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess. Go to-day into the Roman 
Catholic church where the woman is telling her 
beads, or the Protestant church where men are 
singing their congregational hymn or following in 
an extempore prayer, or in the Friends’ meeting- 
house where men and women sitting silently hold 
communion with God. Friend, Catholic, Protestant, 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian—what is the name 
before which they bow? What is the name they 
honor? It is not the name of a Xavier, or a Cal- 
vin, or an Edwards, or a Wesley. . It is the Name 
that is above every other name ; the one influence 
in life that has gone on increasing through the 
ages is the influence and the name of this man 
Christ Jesus. 

Paul standing before a heathen auditory in 
Athens said to them, “ We feel after God, if haply 
we may find him. And yet he is not far from every 
one of us. “For in him we live and move and have 
our being. As one of your own heathen prophets 
has said, You are his offspring.” Paul inter- 
preted aright that which is not merely the faith of 
the Christian Church, but the faith of all that is 
highest and holiest in humanity in all ages and in 
all religions, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian. No 
man is truly man that is separate from God. In 
God we live and move and have our being; and 
we live and move and have our being only as in 
some sense we are in him. What is this earth ? 
Is it the round globe of earth and rocks? or is it 
the globe bathed in the sunlight, and, because bathed 
in the sunlight, with carpet of green, with rustling 
leaves, and singing birds, and everywhere the wit- 
ness of the light in which it rolls along its orbit ? 
And what is man? Not this separated individual 
standing by himself. Man is man only as in some 
way he walks in the light of God; and because 
God enswathes him with light he gives back divine 
glory, in heroism, patience, love, fidelity, all divine- 
ness of attributes. 

Two children come to their father to settle a dis- 
pute. “Father,” they say, “ we have been discuss- 
ing about this coal in the fire, and I say that the 
light of that coal comes from the coal that was in 
the bosom of the earth, and my brother says that 
the light of that coal comes from thesun. Which 
of us is right?’ And the father says, “ My dear 
children, you are both right. The coal comes 
from the bosom of the earth, but all light and all 
heat come from the sun that first gave it birth.” I 


sometimes think, when we have gotten through our - 


theological debates here on earth, between Unita- 
rians and Trinitarians, and go up to the great 
Father, and one says, “ Was he the Son of man, 
and all of his glory human glory?” and the other 
says, “ It cannot be; he must have been the Son of 
God!” the Father will answer us, “You are 
both right; for there is no glory of humanity that 
is not a glory of divinity, and there is no glory of 
divinity that does not find its expression in that 
which is glorious in man.” : 
In the New Testament the two functions which 
we think peculiarly and exceptionally divine are 
represented in Christ, not because he was the Son 
of God, but because he was the Son of man. He 
is preaching in a house to acrowd. They break 
open the roof, let the paralytic down before him, 
and he says to the paralytic, “ Thy sins be for- 
given.” And the Pharisees complain, saying, 
“Who is this? How can any one forgive eins 
but God only?” And he replies, “That you may 
know that the son of man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins, Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” 
Speaking in Jerusalem, he says to the great audi- 
tory before him, “The Father hath committed all 
judgment into my hands.” Because I am the Son 
of God? No! The Father hath committed all 
judgment into my hands because I am the Son of 
man, because human experience I understand, and 
human sympathy I have sounded. These functions 
of the divine, this perception of humanity, know- 
ing its sins, this power of lifting off sin and re- 
deeming humanity, Christ claims because he is the 
man Christ Jesus. And, on the other hand, if 
there be anything that is distinctively and pecul- 
iarly human it is pain, sickness, and death. That 
death should have victory over us—this is the wit- 
ness and the evidence of our humanity. And yet 
only a few short hours after Pilate had pat Christ 
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before the crowd and said, “ Behold the man,” he 
hung upon the cross, and his head drooped upon 
his shoulders, and the long hair fell over and 
veiled the pain that was onthe features, and the 
strong voice cried out, “Unto thy hands I commit 
my spirit.” And there was something in that hour 
of departure euch that the hard old Roman centu- 
rion, not moved by pity or by sympathy, cried out, 
when he beheld how Jesus had died, “This was 
none other than the Son of God.” 

My friends, may it not be that God and man are 
in their essence one, as the ray of the sun and the 
great sun itself are one? May it not be that to 
die for others is the divinest th'ng that man can 
do, and that to forgive men and judge them, in no 
spirit of criticism, but with the deep love of a per- 
sonal sympathy that has entered into the very 
heart-life, is the humanest thing man can do? May 
it not be that we are in error in drawing our sharp 
distinctions between the natural and the super- 
natural, between Son of God aad Son of man? 
May it not be that the most natural thing in all 
the universe is that which is supernatural, and that 
the divinest thing in all the universe is also human, 
and that only the son of man is or can be the 
son of God ? 

O thon that dost call thyself the Light of the 
world, and bid us also be lights of the world; thou 
that art called King of kings and High Priest, that 
dost call us to be kings and priests unto God ; thou 
that art the brightness of God's glory and the ex- 
press image of his person, and biddest us also not 
be satisfied until we wake in thy likeness ; thou that 
art the well-beloved Son of God, and that dost tell 
us that we also are already sons of God ; thou that 
art filled with dil the fullness of the Godhead on 
the earth, and that biddest us to pray that we, 
rooted and grounded in thee, may also be filled 
with all the fullness of God—fulfill in us this 
prayer. And now unto Him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or 
think according to the divine power which worketh 
in us, unto Him be glory, in the Church, through 
Christ Jesus, throughout al) ages. Amen and 
amen ! 








ELISHA’S DEFENDERS.’ 


By THe Rev. Lyman Aszort, D.D. 


“* Fear not ; for they that be with us are more than they 
that be with them.’’—2 Kings vi., 16. 

10D has sometimes drawn aside the thin 

but unpierced veil which conceals this 

world from the other. We are as 

| those on shipboard approaching an un- 

J known harbor in a dense fog. Now and 

then God suffers the fog to lift, and shows us the 

land close at hand. Then it closes in around us 
again, and the harbor is utterly concealed. 

The lesson of to-day is such a disclosure. The 
story is a very simple one. 

The state of society in that age allowed what 
modern civilization forbids—predatory warfare. 
The King of Syria sent bands of troops to make 
forays on the Israelitish country, and carry off their 
cattle and goods. It was probably in some such 
predatory excursion that the little maid was taken 
captive who became the prophet and herald of good 
tidings to Naaman.’ Similar were the excursions 
of the Highlanders on the Lowlanders of the 
northern tier of English counties, and the Norman 
bands of plunderers who, before the Norman inva- 
sion, were accustomed to swoop down on the coast 
of England, to the great terror of the inhabitants. 
Elisha, who lived at court, and was in favor with 
the king, informed him of these predatory bands 
before they made their appearance; forewarned 
was forearmed ; and the Syrians, however secretly 
their marauding excursion was planned, always 
found the point guarded by a troop of Israelitish 
soldiers. 

The Syrian king became angry. He suspected, 
not without apparent reason, that there was a traitor 
in his camp; he called a council of war; laid his 
suspicions before his advisers. One of them re- 
sponded by a shrewd and correct surmise: “ Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the King of 
Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bed- 
chamber.” Is it possible that the suggestion came 
from Naaman, who had reason to know the mar- 
velous powers of the prophet ? ‘ 

The Syrian king resolved to capture this prophet. 





He therefore organized a large force to proceed to 


Dothan for that purpose. 


1 International Sunday-Sehool Lesson for March 22, 1891. 
—2 Kings vi., 8-18. 
22 Kings v., 2, 3. 
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Dothan, where Elisha was residing, first appears 
in sacred history in the story of Joseph, as the place 
where his brethren were feeding their flocks when 
he carried to them his father’s message. About 
twelve miles north of Shechem there is a large plain 
of very rich pasturage, which still bears the name 
of Dothan. Though no village is now found here, 
this is undoubtedly the site of Joseph's calamity 
and Elisha’s deliverance. The probable site of 
the city is identified by ruins upon an isolated hill 
in the midst of the plain. On the eastern side it 
is encircled by a row of hills, where doubtless the 
Syrian army encamped. 

Elisha’s servant—whether Gehazi or not the ac- 
count does not tell us—coming out of the city, saw 
the Syrian encampment and hastened back in alarm 
to tell his master. Elisha assured him with words, 
but as these were not enough he asked of God to 
give his servant some visible evidence of protection. 
“‘ And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; 
and he saw, and, behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
Fire was a symbol of the divine presence. This 
fiery host was an assurance of divine protection. 
This, however, was all. It was but asign. The 
host were not called into action. As the Syrian 
army came down from the hills toward the town, 
Elisha went forth to meet them. At his request 
the Lord smote them with jadicial blindness. Stu- 
pidity was inflicted on them. The man whom they 
had sought as a prisoner they accepted as their guide. 
He led them unsuspecting to the very capital of 
Samaria, in the very presence of the Israelitish 
army. They were at his mercy. With a chivalry 
unlike the spirit of the age, the prophet forbade 
the king from smiting them. With a liberality 
which was as politic as it was generous, he set food 
before them and dismissed them. And this was 
the end of their predatory excursions. 

The lessons of this narrative are simple, and may 
be very briefly suggested : 

1. Gop 1s THE ProTectoR oF HIS PEOPLE. 
Gather the Old Testament instances: Lot, Juseph, 
Moses, Joshua, Gideon, David, Elisha, Jeremiah. 
Secular history contains illustrations almost as 
marked. 

2. He Protects Vicariousty. He would have 
protected Sodom and Gomorrah if there had been 
ten righteous men in it; he protects Dothan be- 
cause there was one righteous man in it. A good 
man is a defense to a community, to a nation. 

3. THERE ARE NO SEecRETs FzoM Him. What 
is spoken in the corner shali be prociaimed on the 
house-top. For there is nothing covered from his 
eye; nothing whispered so low that his ear does 
not hear; nothing that shall not be revealed ; 
nothing that is not already revealed to him. See 
Psalm exxxix.; Heb. iv., 13. 

4. Tue Reavity or tHe SprrirvuaL WokRLp. 
It is testatied to by the dull and the obtuse ; by Jacob, 
the worldly, practical, bargaining Jew (Gen. xxviii., 
12; xxii, 2); by Thomas, the skeptic among the 
twelve apostles (John xx., 24-28); here by a serv- 
aut who saw because God opened his eyes to see 
the before unseen. 

5. THe Nearness or Heaven. The hosts of 
God ever encamp about the just. The songs are 
sung ; bat our ears are full ot the whirl of life, and 
we hear not. The chariots and horses are there; 
but our eyes are dull, and we do not see. The 
father, the mother, the child,are not far away. 
Heaven is not remote. The glory is all about us. 
If it is but a step between us and death, it is also 
but a step between us and the immortal host. We 
have already come to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born (Heb. xii., 22-24). The 
harbor is at hand ; the day of entrance into it is 
not distant. From the story of Jacob’s dream in 
the Oid Testament to the story of John’s apoca- 
lyptie vision in the New Testament, the Bible is 
fail of illustrations of this trath, that the eternal 
world is both real and close at hand. 





NOTES, 


Verse 8. My Camp.—Some commentators suppose 
that an ambuscade isintended. But the language of 
verse 10 shows that the interpretation adopted above 
is preferable. The King of Israel sent a troop to 
guard the proposed encampment of the Syrians. 

Verse 13.—“ Dothan, which was twelve Roman 
miles to the north of Samaria, has been preserved 
under its old name, in a weil covered with ruins, to the 
southwest of Jenin, on the caravan road from Gilead 
to Egypt.”—{ Keil. 

Verse 18.—The blindness is “ mental blindness here, 
as in the similar case mentioned in Gen. xix., 2; that is 
to say, a state of blindness in which, though a manhas 
eyes that can see, he does not see correctly.” —{ Keil. 
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ReLicious News. 


A decided historic interest is con- 
nected with the Sands Street Memorial 
Methodist Church of Brooklyn, which 
held throughout last week exercises dedicating its fine 
new building. This is the direct successor of the first 
church built by Methodists in Brooklyn. It was al- 
most a century ago that the first Methodist church was 
built in that city, and several years more than a cent- 
ury ago since its society was organized. Only two 
other churches existed in Brooklyn at that time—the 
First Reformed Protestant Dutch Church and St. Ann’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Then there were only 
a handful of Methodists in Brooklyn ; to-day they 
number over 20,000, and their churches are numbered 
by the score. The original Methodist church was in- 
corporated under the name of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Nassau Island, and we believe this 
is the legal name of the Sands Street Church to-day. 
Sermons were preached in the new church on Sunday 
of last week by Bishops Andrews and Harst, and ad- 
dresses were made by several former pastors. During 
the week special services were held, and among the in- 
vited speakers were the Rev. Drs. R. S. Storrs, C. C. 
Hall, C. B. Brewster, W. R. Davis, and 
Lyman Abbott, thus including the rep- 
resentatives of several denominations. 
Through the courtesy of the Brooklyn 
“ Eagle,” we give our readers here- 
with a picture of the new church. It 
is of the Byzantine order of archi- 
tecture, and is built of several varie- 
ties of stone. It will seat about 900 
persons, and by drawing aside the 
screen separating the Sunday-school 
room from it, the seating capacity can 
be increased to 1,500. Memorial tab- 
lets are placed on the walls which have 
been removed from the old church. 
There are several handsome stained- 
glass memorial windows. It is in- 
tended at some future time to place 
in a niche inthe exterior wall a statue 
of Father Snow, the founder of Brook- 
lyn Sunday-schools and an early mem- 
ber of this church. 


A Historic 
Church. 





Bible Study The decided 
Examinations °f the examinations 
for 1891, upon the Gospel of 
Luke carried out last 

year under the management of the 
American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture has led to the announcement of a 
similar system of examinations for 
1891 upon the Gospel of John and on 
the Life of Christ. The purpose of 
the plan was to arouse interest in more 
systematic Bible study, and this was 
accomplished in a surprisingly large 
degree and over a wide extent of territory. To the 
energy and original methods of Professor William R. 
Harper, of Yale University, are due, in large meas- 
ure, the popularity and effectiveness of this system of 
study and examination. We cannot here give in detail 
the complete arrangement for the study of the current 
year, but its main features are as follows: Two gen- 
eral examinations are offered for 1891. The first is upon 
the Gospel of John,and will be of special interest to those 
who take up the study of that Gospel with the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons beginning July, 1891. 
The second takes up the Life of Christ based upon 
the four Gospels, and is primarily intended for the 
many who are this year engaged in the special study 
of this topic. In order that the questions may be 
adapted to all classes of persons, they are prepared in 
four grades, as follows: (1) The advanced grade, for 
ministers, theological students, and persons who have 
done close and critical work ; (2) the progressive grade, 
for the members of adult Bible classes who have done a 
less amount of work upon the subject ; (3) the inter- 
mediate grade, for Bible classes the members of which 
are from fifteen to twenty years of age ; (4) the ele- 
mentary grade, for those who are from ten to fifteen 
years of age. Careful study of the Sunday-school les- 
sons with the usual helps ought, Professor Harper says, 
to be a sufficient preparation for these tests. Thorough 
study by any method whatever will prepare a student 
to answer the first two grades of the questions. Spe- 
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cial helps are suggested to all those whé wish‘to prepare 
themselves for a higher grade. The examinations will 
take place January 15, 1892. They will be conducted 
by special examiners, of whom there are already more 
than one thousand appointed by the Institute. Wher- 
ever, in any place which can be reached by mail, there 
is even one person who wishes to take the examination, 
a special examiner will be appointed. Fuller informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Professor Harper 
at New Haven. 


Christian Work We referred last week to the begin- 


ning of Dr. Pentecost’s evangelizing 
work in Calcutta, and to the fact that 
he was refused fellowship by the 
Bishop of the English Church there. It seems to have 
been Dr. Pentecost’s settled plan to make his first 
attack on the Europeans in India, and as he was not 
encouraged or aided in any way by the Church digni- 
taries, he adopted an original method. A letter was 
circulated inviting Dr. Pentecost to address the Euro- 
pean residents at the Opera-House, and signatures of 
a score or more of gentlemen of high social and official 
standing were obtained to the circular. Sir Charles 
Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, agreed to 
act as chairman. The meeting was crowded with 


in 
India. 
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society people and importint personages. A great 
deal of sympathy with Dr. Pentecost’s plan was de- 
veloped, and the meeting proved the first of a series of 
crowded and profitable gatherings. In the meantime, 
Dr. Pentecost daily addresses from three to six hun- 
dred native gentlemen—Hindus, Brahmins, and Pa- 
gans. Dr. Pentecost says that at first they were 
strongly disposed to dispute aud argue. “But I told 
them I had not come to prove the Gospel, but simply 
to preach it, and that I relied on the Holy Spirit to 
make its truth and power knowntothem. This seemed 
to surprise them, and ‘took the talk out of them,’ as 
one said. What could they do if I would not debate 
the question? I told them they could listen, and they 
must debate the question with their own hearts and 
consciences. Not a few have confessed to me that 
they believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and but for 
the fearful consequences to them of breaking caste 
they would declare their faith. Three at least have 
confessed their faith in Christ and are ready to be 
baptized.” 


Among the papers read at the recent 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the first Women’s Rights Conven- 
tion was one by the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell on the history of woman’s entry into 
the ministry, and the extent to which the pulpit had 
been occupied by women. The speaker referred, as 


Women 
in the 
Ministry. 
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one of the earliest instances, to Mrs. M. M. T. Terrell, 
of the denomination known as the Christians, who be- 
came a licensed preacher in 1856, and was ordained in 
1867. During her ministry, says Mrs. Blackwell, she 
was twice married, is a mother, has an approving 
husband, and, though a delicate girl when she began 
preaching, is, after thirty-five years in the ministry, 
strong and cheerful. Another early example is that 
of the Rev. Augusta Chapin, who began to preach in 
1859, was ordained in 1863, and has preached continu- 
ously for over thirty years. The writer of the paper 
says that about one-half of the women ministers are 
married, or widows. From another source we learn that 
there ure now 340 women preachers in the Universalist 
Church ; sixteen ordained, and several unordained, in 
the Unitarian Church, forty-three ir the Church of the 
Disciples, and six regularly ordained in the Congrega- 
tional Church. Oberlin College, which just fifty years 
ago gave to three women the first Bachelor's degree 
ever conferred in this country upon women graduates, 
has now in its senior class a young lady, Miss Brecken- 
ridge, who has been formally licensed to preach by a 
Congregational conference, and who is now taking 
a course in divinity. In the Hartford Seminary all 
theological courses are now open to women on the 
same terms astomen. We have already noted the 
fact that the Rev. Mrs. Drake, the 
wife of a Congregational minister in 
South Dakota, was recently ordained 
by a very large council, whose dele- 
gates included the Presidents of two 
large colleges. A rather amusing 
anecdote, illustrating the possibilities 
of the future in regard to women 
preachers, was told by one of the 
speakers at a recent convention. The 
speaker’s little niece, when asked what 
she expected to do when she grew up, 
said she expected to wash dishes, 
sweep, and “help mamma preach.” 
Her little brother objected to this and 
said he was going to ‘preach, and, in 
answer to his sister’s look of re- 
proach, continued : “ Well, mamma, 
men do preach sometimes.” 


American We have recently 
Churchin published appeals for 
Leipsic. aid in supporting the 
American churches 
in Paris and Berlin. Not less worthy 
and perhaps even more urgent in its 
need for outside assistance is the 
American Church in Leipsic. The 
supporters of this excellent work point 
out that nearly three hundred of the 
students at the University of Leipsic 
and in the music schools there come 
from the United States alone, and 
that it is of great importance to pro- 
vide regular religious services for 
them. The work was instituted some 
seven or eight years ago by the Rev. Dr. Samuel [ves 
Curtiss, then a student in the University. The present 
incumbent, the Rev. D. J. Edwards, possesses special 
adaptation for the work. He is a man of liberal edu- 
cation, enriched by much general reading and extensive 
travel. He has been in Germany for several years, and 
speaks the language with fluency. He thoroughly 
knows the field and appreciates its needs; but it is 
still a question whether he can be supported. The 
charch is unsectarian ; members of all denominations 
attend the services, take part in the meetings, and are 
on the board of government. Its sole aim is to nourish 
and stimulate Christian faith and Christian living. Dr. 
Munger, of New Haven, Dr. Curtiss, of the Chicago 
Theological School, Dr. Phillips Brooks, and other well- 
known clergymen, are interested in the movement to 
place this effort on a secure basis. Any of these gen- 
tlemen will receive and forward contributions, or they 
may be sent direct to Mr. Edwards in Leipsic. 








—We are glad to see that the trustees of the pro- 
posed St. John’s Cathedral in this city have decided 
to allow the general public to see the elaborated de- 
signs of the competing architects. Ata special meet- 
ing of the trustees held at the See House last week, 
one of the competing firms (Potter & Robertson) failed 
to anaesent its = 4, The one of the other three 
q eins, La Farge & Co., J. Halsey Wood, and Huss 

Buck) were examined carefully by the trustees. 
The exhibition of the designs is being made in the 
library of the See House. 
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MISSION NOTES. 


The Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, of Nice, France, the 
weight of whose judgments we only know from the 
credit given them by their appearance in the Rev. 
Dr. Pierson’s periodical, writing in “The Missionary 
Review of the World” as to “The Mission Ont- 
look,” summarizes somewhat as below. We con- 
dense his statements. As to Japan: “The progress 
in this empire during the last twenty years or so, in 
which it has been ible to preach the Gospel in 
public, has been Guidy, ae as compared with that in 
other countries, even rapid. . . . Quite possibly, how- 
ever, foreign missionaries will be told, before ten years 
are come and gone, that their presence is no longer 
needed ; and this not scornfully or bitterly, but from 
a conviction that Japanese Christians can manage their 
own affairs and evangelize their countrymen better 
than foreigners can. For our part, we respect their 
feeling ; and though we desire no abrupt severance of 
existing ties, we trust to see, ere long, the great spec- 
tacle of a national church in Japan—self-supporting, 
self-governed, and self-extending. . .. The new con- 
stitution of -— gives full tolerance to Christianity, 
and the Gospel may now be preached over the length 
and breadth of the Empire.’”——-Korea comes next. “ It 
had very little distinctive religion. . . . The begin- 
nings of Protestant work here are due to the Rev. 
John Ross, missionary of the Scottish United Presby- 
terian Church in Manchuria in 1873. So far a mar- 
velous blessing has rested on the work. The opening 
of Korea has been more sudden and more complete 
even than the opening of Japan.”——Concerning China 
the Rev. Mr. Murray speaks with brevity, and only notes 
the late Conference (May, 1890) at Shanghai as that 
upon which the eye first naturally fixes. Its trumpet- 
call for a thousand more missionaries in the next five 
years, the stress it laid on the work of women, and its 
action in respect to the preparation of uniform versions 
of the Holy Bislotutes in the high classical language, 
the colloquial mandarin, and an intermediate dialect 
are commented on, and it is declared that “if the Con- 
ference had done nothing besides these things, all 
pains and labor in gathering and holding it, for two 
weeks, would have been richly repaid.”———Concerning 
Siam, where Buddhism, the established religion, simply 
veils a mass of childish superstitions, he says that 
twenty years ago there was a severe persecution of the 
Christians, but for some years past opposition on the 
part of the government has completely died away... . 
“ All the missionaries seem to be full of hope.”—— 
Of the Dutch Possessions in Eastern India ; “ Of late 
years the Dutch authorities have discountenaced mis- 
sions. To this day religion is at a low ebb among the 
inhabitants.. But opposition from the authorities has 
recently ceased. . . . The conversions from Islam to 
Christianity have been very numerous.”———In India, 
the battle between the Gospel and heathenism becomes 
hotter every day. “All reports of religious affairs are 
growing in urgency and interest... . There are vast 
diversities between different parts of India. . . . Even 
a lifetime barely suffices to supply a full, comprehen- 
sive idea of India. We are, therefore, contiaually in 
danger of drawing too general conclusions from partic- 
ular facts. . . . The accessions to the Church of Christ 
in India continue to be chiefly drawn, as heretofore, 
from the races generally called aboriginal. . . . It is 
cheering to watch the steady elevation of these hitherto 
down-trodden people. ... Among the middle and 
higher classes the visible progress of the Gospel, as 
shown in the number of baptisms, is much slower than 
among the races we have just referred to... . In 
educational work the missionaries, he says. will still 
toil on, despite the repetition of attacks upon it, which 
present no arguments that have not been advanced 
before. Education, both lower and higher, has be- 
come a necessity in India. Are Protestant mission- 
aries to abandon the work? If they should, the 
molding of the higher thought of the country would 
be in the hands of the natives and the Romanists. We 
hold that too much has been conceded already to the 
cry of ‘preaching, not teaching.’ . . . In India the 
higher religions are being shot through by \the arrows 
of light—that is to say, the moral teachings—and much 
of the teaching bch God contained in the Gospel 
is steadily penetrating the mind of heathenism... . 
We need hardly dwell longer on this. Every student 
of church history will see in it only a repetition of 
what occurred during the first three centuries. ‘Re- 
formed heathenism adopted features borrowed from 
Christianity, and even grew to be an imitation of it.’ 
It thought to save itself by so doing. But by and by, 
as the lamented Liddon expre it, ‘Conversions 
came with a rush.’ .. . The Mohammedans in India 
are also moving... . Zenana mission teachers are 
objects of especial dread to Mohammedans, as well as 
to Hindus. t our sisters thankfully and strenuously 
persevere ; their work is telling greatly.” 


Nowhere have we found the facts as to the “ parti- 
tion of Africa” among the European Powers set out in 
such detail and exhibited with such clearness as in the 
article under that title in the February issue of “ The 
Missionary Herald.” Its graphic er he based on that 
furnished in the November (’90) number of “ The Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of Great 
Britain,” and indicates the most recent agreements 
made by the various Powers. The article and accom- 
panying map should be filed for reference, but we may 
add here that in the whole of Africa there are 11,900,000 
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squ are miles of territory, of which only about two and 
a half million square miles remain unassigned to the 
protection of some foreign power. We find, says the 
“ Herald,” in the “Mouvement Géographique ” some 
tables showing the extent of the present possessions of 
the various obbiabties, including what are called their 
several “ spheres of influence.” The following are the 
summaries in square miles: Portugal, 774,993 ; Spain, 
210,000; France, 2,300,248 ; Germany, 1,035,720 ; 
Congo Free State, 1,000,000 ; Italy, 360,000; Great 
Britain, 1,909,445. 





Very few mission “ notes” for the month are of more 
import than the statement that, at the last moment 
almost, Holland signed the agreement of the Brussels 
Conference authorizing a tariff for revenue in the 
Congo Free State to raise a special fund for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. If she had held out in her 
refusal to concur, the entire Brussels Conference would 
have been a failure, as it required unanimous consent 
of the signatory powers to the Berlin Treaty of 1885 
to make it effective in this modification of the free- 
trade clause of the original constitu tion. 





In Africa the number of missionaries exceeds five 
hundred, and the number of converts four hundred 
thousand, increasing by about twenty-five thousand a 
year. During the past five years Africa has furnished 
more than two hundred martyrs. 








PROTESTANTISM IN BELGIUM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Two Belgian monks, Henri Voes and Jean Esch, 
were burned alive in Brussels in 1523. These were 
the first Protestant martyrs inthe Netherlands. The 
Spanish Inquisition continued its bloody persecutions till 
the Reformation was completely suppressed. During 
more than two centuries Belgium was thoroughly 
dominated by the Romish Church. In 1848 a society, 
named Eglise Missionnaire Belge, was constituted at 
Brussels for the spreading of the Gospel. 

This Society comprises now twenty-seven churches 
and missions in full activity in 170 communes, com- 
posed of 7,000 members, 420 only of Protestant origin. 
Thirty-eight clergymen and Bible readers preach the 
Gospel in private houses, churchyards, and in public, 
presiding as well over Sunday services and Bible 
classes. 

The Belgian Missionary Church might’ rapidly 
extend its blessed work, if it was not constantly pre- 
vented by the insufficiency of its means. It requires 
about 140,000 frs. yearly, and, ds nearly all its mem- 
bers are poor workmen, the receipts are always below 
the expenses, not to mention the requirements of the 
new missionary stations. InJanuary, 1890, the deficit 
reached 45,000 frs., and the Missionary Church will 
have to diminish its activity without fresh help. We 
therefore appeal to all those who take an interest in 
the promotion of evangelization on the Continent that 
they may “come over and help us.” The treasurer 
of the Belgian Missionary Church is M. Kennedy Anet, 
123 Chaussée d’Yxelles, Brussels. 

Mara. DE LAVELEYE, 
Sunday-school teacher at Liége, Belgium. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Captain Pratt has submitted the eleventh annual 
report of the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa. 
The total number of Indians of both sexes in the 
school is 950, of whom 359 are new pupils. Of the 950, 
170 have been returned to agencies, eleven have died, 
and 769 remain at school. On the subject of industrial 
training Captain Pratt says that it has been urged that 
the trades taught are of no practical value to the stu- 
dents when they return to their agencies. This pre- 
supposes the continuance of tribal relations. The time 
will come when these tribal relations will be broken 
up, and a large number of Indians, who in this genera- 
tion will be self-supporting, are so trained as to be able 
to do a good day’s work in the office, in the field, or at 
the bench. Very few, he says, of those who have been 
trained in the school and have returned to reservations 
are unable to support themselves by labor in any 
capacity. 

—Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Huntington is rector, has twenty 
distinct organizations. It is served by six clergymen, 
including the rector, and the total expenditure for the 
year was about $107,112 —$32,503 being for parish ex- 
penses, and $74,609 for outside purposes. 

—By the will of the late Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, 
Conn., nearly $100,000 is left to benevolent societies. 
The Methodist Missionary Society receives $20,000, 
Wesleyan University $25,000, Cornell College of Iowa 
$10,000, New York East Conference $5,000, and the 
American Bible Society $10,000. 

—The Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church of 
this city voted last week to call as its pastor the Rev. 
Dr. Charles S. Robinson, to succeed the Rey. Dr. J. M. 
Worrall, who resigned about a month age to go to the 
Theological Seminary in Danville, Ky. Since Dr. 
Worrall's resignation Dr. Robinson has been supplying 
the pulpit of the church with marked success, increased 
congregations having resulted. 

—The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., that energetic and 
unconyentional young Baptist minister whose congre- 
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tion has so outgrown its church at Twenty-third 
treet and Lexington Avenue, this city, that he has had 
to hold his Sunday services in the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building for the past year, 
is now,.says the New York “ Times,” busy with plans for 
a novel church edifice. It is to be fashioned something 
on the plan of the Chicago Auditorium and the Boston 
Tremont Temple, and will probably be called the City 
Temple. It will be erected somewhere in the vicinity 
of Gramercy Park. The ground floor will be arranged 
for stores, the next two or three floors will be taken up 
by an auditorium that will have a seating capacity of 
5,000 people and by several smaller halls, and the six 
upper floors will be laid out for offices, flats, and 
bachelor apartments. The auditorium will be used by 
Mr. Dixon for his Sunday services, and the weekly 
prayer and other meetings will be held in the smaller 
halls. The auditorium will be let for any respectable 
gathering during the week, as will the unused halls. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of the “ Chris- 
tian Advocate,” is looked upon as a vigorous opponent 
of the idea of admitting women to the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church. But when a reporter 
in Cincinnati tried to draw him out on the subject one 
day last week he said, good-naturedly : “ When I first 
began to preach and write I resolved that I would not 
allow myself to be interviewed, or allow any opin- 
ion of mine to go into print that I had not written my- 
self, or to which my name was not signed. Now, I 
have withstood the seductions of numerous New York 
papers, as well as others all over the country, and if I 
were to talk to you for publication I would be looked 
upon as having told an untruth to one hundred and 
fifty*or more reporters.” 

—The Legislature of Alabama has appropriated 
$10,000 for the establishment of an asylum for the 
colored deaf, dumb, and blind of the State. It will be 
located at Talladega, in connection with the one for 
white people. 

—The Rev. J. T. Gracey, D.D., will begin a course 
of lectures on “Comparative Religions” before the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, March 3. Dr. Gracey has 
spent several years in India, is President of the Intér- 
national Missionary Association, is assistant editor of 
“The Missionary Review,” and a member of the 
American Society of Comparative Religion and of the 
International Congress of Orientalists. 

—Congregationalism in England is apparently de- 
clining. The last year-book shows an increase of only 
four churches the past year, and the total increase in 
membership in six years has been but 242. As during 
this time there has been a steady increase of population, 
the conclusion is reached that Congregationalism has 
fallen behind. There has been no expansion in London. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Rankin Duryee, pastor of 
the Lafayette Reformed Church, Jersey City, has re- 
signed, to take effecton July 1. He has decided to 
accept the invitation of the trustees of Rutgers College 
to “the Theodore Frelinghuysen Professorship of 
Ethics, Christian Evidences, and the English Bible.” 
The Rev. Dr. Duryee graduated from Rutgers in 1856. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—G. James Jones was recognized as pastor of the Taber 
nacle Church of Washington, D. C., on February 24. 

—G. C. Jewell, of Saybrook, Ohio, has resigned. 

—Alfred Connet aceepts a call to Riverdale, Mo. 

—J. M. Sturtevant was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Galesburg, Ill., on February 19. 

—H. W. Parsons, of Lake Benton, Minn., has resigned. 

—E. P. Root, of East Hampton, Conn., accepts a call to 
Highland Lake, Col. 

—J. R. Adkins, of Bloomington, Wis., has resigned. 

—J.S. Reitzel, of Blue Island, Ill., accepts a call to 
Owosso, Mich. 

—W. B. Shaw, of Downs, Kan., has resigned. 

—R. C. Lansing, of Boston, Mass., has accepted a call 
from Vineland, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. W. Smith, of the Princeton Seminary, has received a 
call from the First Church of Warren, Pa. 

—J. A. Billingsley accepts a call from the Bethany 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—G. P. Wilson, of the First Church’of Kansas City, Mo., 
soeepte a call to the Arch Street Church of Philadelphia, 


a, 
Ping, Lindsey, of Easton, Pa., accepts a call to James- 
wn, N. Y. 
—Thomas Pulman, of Princeton, N. J., has received a 
call from the church in Fairton. 
—T. M. Davies, of Biddeford, Me., accepts a call to the 
Westminster Church of Manchester, N. H. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—S. H. Watkins, of the Church of the Ascension (P. E.), 
New Haven, Conn., accepts an election as rector of the new 
Episcopal Church in South Norwalk. 

—G. Nattress, lately of St. George’s Chapel (P.E.), accepts 
pe ener of the Church of the Mediator, Kingsbridge, 


—Henry Macheth has resigned the rectorship of Trinit 
~—— is we } per rie an Pa. ategaree 
—W. EK. Wright was installed as rector of St. Ch to 
Chureh (P, E.), Brooklyn, N. Y. ¥ ge 
—J.C. Furman, -D., a prominent Baptist minister of 
—_ Carolina, died in Greenville, S. C., at the age of 

elg. nf 
—H. M. Sanders has devlined a call f the First Baptist 
pee ae Se mega ; i a 
—R. F. Hopkins, D.D., one of the most inent Meth- 
odists of the Ohio and Pittsburg Gelteenten, dled at ‘ae 
ia Pa., last week, at the age of ninety-three. 
_ —J. BR. Gow has resigned the pastorate of the East Wash- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., to 
accept a call to the Hyde Park Church of Chicago, Ill. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY.’ 


No reader of this work can fail to be impressed 
by the perfect candor and the great erudition of 
the writer. These are qualities demanded by the 
task undertaken by Professor Toy. That task is 
none other than an inquiry into the natural devel- 
opment of religious beliefs among the Jews from 
the time of the exile in Babylon until the writing 
of the New Testament books. An attempt is made 
to assign to their true place in the development 
both native inflaences and foreign, notably among 
the latter the Persian and the classic. The 
ness and the mysteriousness of Israel’s religious 
history are granted, but this religious genius is held 
to be no more inexplicable than the Greek genius 
for beauty or the Roman genius for law. The 
numerous accounts of supernatural intervention in 
the course of the history are held to be the product 
of uncritical times, the belief in such intervention 
being by no means peculiar to Israel. There is no 
argument against the historical character of such 
accounts, but an assumption of the negative, the 
writer believing them to be unnecessary to the ex- 
planation of the history. It is at this point that 
most of the readers of the book will be likely to 
part company with the scholarly author. Many 
will on this account fail to see the real merits of 
the work, which are quite independent of any theory 
regarding the supernatural. However one may 
feel on this point, all must be thankful that we 
have in compact form a scholarly and exhaustive 
study of the growth of Hebrew beliefs regarding 
the deepest problems of life. This study is all the 
more valuable because due importance is assigned 
to the much-neglected writings of the so-called 
“ inter-Biblical period ” and to Philo. Those who 
hold that Hebrew religion, including Christianity, 
is in all points unique, and that there has been no 
growth of doctrine, but only growth of revelation, 
will naturally find little to praise in such an under- 
taking. But those who grant that there is a science 
of comparative religion, and that there are well- 
defined laws of religious growth, must welcome 
every sincere attempt to comprehend the subject. 

The introduction is a study of general laws of 
advance from national to universal religions, con- 
sidering the social basis of religion, the general 
conditions of religious progress, and the actual his- 
torical results. Of the three universal religions, 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam, the author sees 
in the outward and internal conditions the prophecy 
of the ultimate victory of Christianity. 

The chapter on Biblical literature discusses the 
literary development and the canons. The author 
shows here unusual ability in seizing on and stating 
in. brief and comprehensive terms the g’st of the 
numerous writings, Biblical and non-Biblical, which 
furnish the materials of hisstudy. The date of the 
various writings is of prime importance. Lack of 
space allows only brief indications of the data, and 
reference for fuller details is made to the works of 
Reuss, Kuenen, Stade, Weiss, and Meyer. 

In the chapter on the Doctrine of God the pages 
devoted to hypostatic differences in the divine 
nature, and especially to the study of the “logos” 
idea, will be read with the deepest interest. Not 
less interesting is the chapter on subordinate super- 
natural beings. The author sees Persian influence 
in the later development of the figure of Satan. 
The chapter on man discusses his constitution, the 
nature, origin, and removal of sin, the conception 
of righteousness in the two Testaments and in the 
extra-Biblical Jewish writings. ing the re- 
moval of sin, Professor Toy finds the view of Jesus 
to be that of the pre exilian prophets spiritualized, 
which is profoundly different from the conception 
of the sacrificial nature of the Messiah's death, 
popularly attributed to Paul. Regarding righteous- 
ness, likewise, he sees in the utterances of Jesus 
no traces of that imputation which is so prominent 
in the teachings of what is known as Pauline the- 
ology. In the last analysis, however, the two 
teachers are at one, both bringing the soul into 
communion with God, Jesus directly and Paul 
through the medium of a theological framework. 
The short chapter on ethics is a suggestive and 
valuable discussion. 

In the chapter on the doctrine of the kingdom 
of God is the product of a fine scholarly investiga- 
tion. The conception, which is a marked charac- 


1 Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of the Progress of 
Thought from Old Testament to New Testament. By 
‘rawford Howell Toy, fessor in University. 
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teristic of Jewish thought, is that of a social 
organization in which the divine and the human 
shall be perfectly blended. There are four stadia 
in the history of the idea—“ the early, unconscious 
period of mere non-ethical nationalism, the prophet- 
ic or ethical nationalism, the apocalyptic conception 
of special divine external interposition, and the 
higher New Testament thought, in which the eth- 
ical-spiritual predominates.” Under the title es- 
chatology the next chapter presents the Jewish 
teachings concerning immortality, resurrection, final 
judgment, and the future life. 

The closing chapter, on the relation of Jesus to 
Christianity, is the one which is likely first to at- 
tract the reader’s attention. While the Apostle 
Paul did much, owing to his speculative turn of 
mind, to develop the doctrines of Christianity, the 
Charch is directly or indirectly the creation of 
Jesus. Christianity in both its branches, Catholic 
and Protestant, has been deeply influenced by 
modern thought. “But in all this freedom of 
movement the person of Jesus has maintained 
itself as the center of religious life. Whatever the 
particular construction of the theology, whether he 
be regarded as substantially divine or as only a 
profoundly inspired man, whether his death or his 
life be most emphasized, whether Church or Bible 
be accepted as infallible guide, he is ever the 
leader and model of religious experience.” 





THE BUILDER OF THE “ MONITOR.” 


The life of John Ericsson’ may reasonably be 
taken as a proof that heredity has much stronger 
influence on the development of character aud the 
shaping of a career than environment. He was 
born in the rugged and mountainous region of 
northern Sweden, and he came of a family who 
had been mining proprietors for several genera- 
tions. His father was a mine owner and mine 
superintendent; and the boy John was in his ear- 
liest years intimately acquainted with the ponder- 
ous and wonderful machinery of the works in which 
his father was engaged. When he was only ten 
years old the family bent had broken out in him 
to such a degree that he built a very successful 
working model of a pump for drawing water in 
the mines. He mdde his own drawing and me- 
chanical instruments, while still a boy, under many 
difficulties. “Compasses were made of birch wood 
with needles inserted at the ends of the legs; steel 
tweezers, borrowed from his mother’s dressing-case 
and ground to a point, furnished a drawing-pen.” 
To obtain drawing-brushes he used hairs which 
were carefully taken from his mother’s sable cloak 
in such a way that the appearance of the fur was 
not injured by their abstraction. All of John 
Ericsson’s pleasures and recreations during his boy- 
hood seem to have centered in his talent for me- 
chanical construction. When he was seventeen he 
went into the Swedish army, enticed by the glories 
of a military career, with which his mind had been 
fired in his association with military officers who 
had boarded in his widowed mother’s home. But 
even in the army his inherited mechanical gifts 
still grew in him, and he made his mark as an en- 
gineer. It was at this period in his life that he 
formed that interest in military and naval arma. 
ments and engineering that afterwards showed it- 
self so markedly in the “ Monitor,” with which he 
not only made his everlasting reputation, but also, 
perhaps, did as much as any one man could do to- 
wards saving the Union of the United States. 

With the restlessness of his temperament, 
Ericsson soon tired of military life, and in 1826, 
when he was twenty-three years old, he left the 
Swedish army and settled in London, finding em- 
ployment in a well-known and prosperous machine 
works. He at once put himself in the front rank 
of mechanical inventors by building a steam fire- 
engine—probably the first of those machines which 
are now so absolutely essential to the safety of life 
and property in our great cities. He was also one 
of the first builders of a practical railway engine, 
and took part in the noteworthy rg oa at 
Rainhill, England, in which George Stephenson 
won the famous success that made him father of 
the modern locomotive. For this contest Ericsson 
built a locomotive engine called the “ Novelty.” 
He built it under a great many drawbacks, and its 
success in many points entitles Eriesson to a place 
almost beside that of Stephenson in the history 
of rapid transit. If Ericsson was not the origina- 
tor of the idea of using a screw propeller in steam 
navigation, his biographer is very much mistaken 
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in the strong array of facts and proofs which he 
peseenin s and there is no doubt that the United 

tates owes to this Swedish-born adopted son a 
very great debt for what he has done in laying a 
foundation for armored steam naval vessels. In 
1839, when he was thirty-six years old, he removed 
from London*to New York, and from that time 
until his death in 1889 he was a genuine New 
Yorker, actively engaged in all sorts of successful 
engineering work. He is best known, of course, to 
the people as the inventor and builder of the 
“ Monitor ;” but if he had never built that remark- 
able naval vessel, he would still deserve a place as 
one of the great engineers of modern times. He 
was a man of very strong personality, and was not 
an easy man to get along with. His wife lived 
apart from him for a great many years, although 
the two were in frequent correspondence. The 
biography before us is full of many anecdotes which 
show not only the force of his character, but many 
attractive points in it. An old acquaintance of 
Eriesson’s gives the following interesting picture 
of his personality, dress, and character : 


“Captain Ericsson all his life was careful of his per- 
sonal appearance. At the time I refer to he was ex- 
ceptional in dress, not dandified, but more in keeping 
with the present morning call attire than an ordinary 
day habit calls for. A black frock coat, well buttoned 
at the front, with rolling collar showing velvet vest 
and a good display of shirt front; a fine gold chain 
hanging round the neck, looped at the first button- 
hole of the vest and attached to a watch carried in the 
fob of the vest. Usually light-colored, well-fitting 
trousers, well-fitting kid gloves, and a beaver hat com- 
pleted the dress. To this add a well-built figure, about 
five feet ten and a half inches in height, well set up, 
with rather broad shoulders. The head was supported 
by a military stock round the neck. Expressive teat- 
ures, blue eyes, brown curly hair, fair complexion. 
His head was about medium size, his mouth well cut, 
upper lip a little drawn ; the jaw large and firmly set, 
conveying an impression of firmness and individual 
character. . . . Ericsson’s manner with strangers was 
courteous and extremely taking ; he invariably made 
friends of high and low alike. With those in immedi- 
ate contact in carrying out his work he was very popu- 
lar. He had few intimates of his own social level. 
Ericsson’s habit of life at this time was to breakfast at 
8.30 a M., dine at 4 P.M., with a cup of tea and toast at 
7PM. He usually went to the enginzering works to 
see how his work was progressing in the forenoon ; but 
as a rule he spent about fourteen hours a day at his 
drawing-board.” 

That he had a splendid physique, which en- 
abled him to do the great amount of work he ac- 
complished, is indicated by the records of his early 
life in the Swedish army. ‘ With characteristic 
enthusiasm and energy, he entered into the sports 
of his fellows, and was soon the champion in 
wrestling, leaping, lifting, and the like. He had 
the bodily strength of two ordinary men. At first 
his zeal outran his discretion, and in leaping bars 
he was again and again thrown, hurting himself 
badly ; but difficulties never discouraged him. On 
one occasion, while in garrison at Froson, across 
the river from Oatersund, he lifted a cannon weigh- 
ing six hundred pounds; a feat making such an 
impression on his comrales that one of them wrote 
to remind him of it half a century afterward. He 
was only eighteen years old when he performed 
this exploit. The effort was too great, and he 
suffered in after life at intervals from the injury 
to his back resulting from this supreme effort of 
strength. On the whole, however, he gained 
greatly from this thorough physical training, and 
was noted through life for his vigor and endur- 
ance.” What this physique was in combination 
with his strong will and quick disposition is well 
indicated by the following anecdote related by his 
biographer : 

“ On one occasion, during the construction of an en- 
gine at Delamater’s, a certain casting appearing to him 
doubtful as to soundness, Ericsson ordered it broken 
up. And, possibly suspecting that blowholes might be 
» Shae g or the suspected piece made to do duty in 
some way, he insisted on having it broken on the spot. 
Some stalwart workmen accordingly attacked it with 
heavy two-handled ey ; but, failing to make an 
impression, they desisted at length, saying : ‘ We will 
put it under the drop by and by.’ His quick temper 
rose at this, but he spoke not a word ; with his right 
hand he snatched the sledge from the nearest man, and 
in an instant it whirled like a meteor before the eyes 
of the astonished spectators, the ponderous tool driv- 
ing its head at the first stroke through the shell of the 
dubious casting, making it a hopeless wreck. He 
tossed away the sledge as if it had been a jackstraw, 
and, turning on his heel, strode away with the remark : 
* Now you may put it under the drop.’” 


The biography from which we have obtained 
the facts of Ericsson’s life here related is prepared 
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with great care and elaboration. The contro- 
versies of which he had his full share in life are 
thoroughly gone over, and while for popular read- 
ing the biography may perhaps be somewhat too 
extended in detail, it has the decided merit of 
properly fixing in history the place of a scientist 
and inventor who deserves a very great deal of 
honor, not only-at the hands of the United States, 
but of the whole world. 





FURTHER WAGNERIAN CORRESPONDENCE.'* 


After such a personal insight into Wagner's self, 
as theorist, composer, and man, as the two bulky 
volumes of his letters to and from Liszt afforded, 
the feeling of dissatisfaction and disappointment in 
the present new collection of epistles to a trio of 
Dresden friends also left behind him during his 
Swixs exile and the memorable visit to Paris in 
1850, is not to be. mistaken. The recipients of 
these sometimes pretty long epistles were among 
his humbler familiars and supporters; one a mem- 
ber of the Royal Dresden Opera’s orchestra, the 
other a stage manager and costume designer in the 
same, and the last but an actor in Dresden. The 
correspondence runs more to uninteresting practical 
details than even that to Liszt. It is more collo- 
quial, far more gemilthlich and even spontaneous ; 
and the purely personal elements it illustrates do 
not add to the idealizing of Wagner in a mind that 
would fain be romantic when his personality is 
called into question. It should be said that Mr. 
Shedlock has most accurately and happily acted as 
translator. 

The letters are, however, exceedingly valuable ; 
first, in the actaal allusions to Wagner’s theories, 
works, and projects included in them ; and, second, 
in the further light on his other individuality they 
cast. In respect of the first element, we find here 
more than one hint as to why Wagner embroiled 
himself in the revolutionary troubles of ’48; the 
way in which Paris impressed him as a place where 
he could possibly get a hearing for “ Rienzi,” and 
his failure to either appreciate Meyerbeer or be ap- 
preciated by him; the storm his literary writings 
excited, especially the mischievous “ Jewishness in 
Music,” and his positive aims in the case of the 
“ Art-work of the Future,” which he completed in 
Zurich and sent on to Uhlig to be published in 
Germany ; the analytic suggestions as to the pro- 
duction of “‘Tannhiuser;” the finishing of the 
“Ring des Nibelungen” text; and his completion 
or polishing of several scores. There are also, in 
this connection, some strikingly plain settings-down 
of his projects; as these, in letters to Uhlig: 

«“. .. Did I not once write to you about a genial 
subject ? It was that of the youth who sets out ‘in 
order to learn fear,’ ... no other than the young 
Siegfried, who wins the hoard and wakes Briiauhilde. 
The scheme is now ready. I am for the moment col- 
lecting my a so as to be able next month to 
write the poem of ‘ Young Siegfried ; in July I set to 
work at the music, and I have such bold confidence in 
the warmth of the subject, and in my powers of endur- 
ance, that I think by next year I shall start with un- 
diminished strength the composition of ‘Siegfried’s 
Death.’” 

And in another letter he goes so far toward em- 
bodying in plain words a modest Zurich idea of 
what afterwards became the Wagner theater at 
Bayreuth, as this curious passage : 

“. .. To realize the best, the most decisive, the 
most important work which under the present circum- 
stances | can produce . . . needs a matter of perhaps 
10,000 thalers. . . . I would erect, after my own plans, 
in a beautiful field near the town, a rough theater of 
planks and beams, and would furnish it with the deco- 
rations and scenery necessary for the production of 
‘Siegfried.’ Then I would select the best singers to 
be found anywhere and invite them for six weeks to 
Zurich. 1 would try to form a choras here, consistin 
for the most part of amateurs—there are splendi 
voices here, and strong, healthy people. I should in- 
vite in the same way my orchestra. At the new year 
announcements and invitations to all the friends of the 
musical drama would appear in all the German news- 
papers, with a call to visit the proposed dramatic 
festival... .” 

And so, in several more details, he unfolds to 
his friend a fantasy that became a solid and endur- 
ing reality. There are also some splendidly vigor- 
ous declamations as to perseverance, courage, and 
purity in art-work. 

As to his personal aspect in these letters, distinct 
from his artistic nature, we cannot say that they add 
at all to our admiration or liking for Wagner. We 
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find him as importunate a burden and, in one sense, 
as utterly selfish a friend with Uhlig as he was with 
Liszt; and, however great their affection, they must 
have found his a fardel more than once. His im- 
petuous, nervous, fidgety self is a good deal plainer 
seen in this volume, and in smaller details. He 
was exacting, selfish, careless. The more we come 
to know him as a genius, the more magnificent he 
seems; the more we study him as a man, the less 
one admires him. But, after all, this is the history 
of genius in secula seculorum, and to expect so 
astonishing a type of genius to be an exception to 
this rule of character would be to look for some- 
thing too much. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A new edition of Shakespeare in this day of 
multiplied editions of the great dramatist must give 
some good reason for its existence, but the mere 
outward appearance of the third edition of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by William Aldis 
Wright, the first volume of which has just come 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. (New York), 
is a sufficient justification of the undertaking. It 
is a fine octavo volume with a beautifully printed 
page, in large type, so clear and distinct that it is a 
positive delight to the eye. This new edition is to 
be completed in nine volumes, which are to be 
published quarterly. The Cambridge Shakespeare 
was originally published in the years between 1863 
and 1866, and at once took its place as one of the 
most scholarly of the many forms in which Shake. 
speare has been given to the English public. For 
a number of years the original edition has been out 
of print. A new and revised edition has long been 
in contemplation by the editor, Mr. Wright, but 
has been postponed in order that he might revise 
the entire text in the light of the latest Shake- 
spearean textual criticism. This work has now been 
performed, and the new edition may be taken as 
the record of the entire achievement of literary 
scholarship in its study of Shakespearean text. It 
is in no sense a commentary, but aims specifically 
and directly at the presentation of the standard 
text, with only such notes as give, in the briefest 
possible form, the story of textual change or emen- 
dation. In these volumes lovers of Shakespeare 
will find the text of one of the soundest Shake- 
spearean critics and scholars which England has pro- 
duced, in connection with results of the textual 
study of all other Shakespearean students. The 
value of such an edition is too apparent to need 
amplification. Despite the many forms in which 
Shakespeare already stands on our shelves, there 
is abundant room for the new edition of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare. ($3.) 





The Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By the Rev. 
George Matheson, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.) "Dr. Matheson is one of the most eloquent and 
spiritually effective Ft of the Established 
Church of Scotland. This volume indicates the secret 
not only of his power, but one of the secrets of the 
power of most of the great preachers of this latter part 
of the nineteenth century. He does not discuss evolu- 
tion, but he applies it in the interpretation of spiritual 
phenomena. “The problem I set before myself,” he 
says, “was this: Assuming that the thirteen epistles of 
St. Paul are genuine, and waiving for the present all 
questions of Biblical criticism, is it possible to regard 
these as marking the stages of his progressive devel- 
opment ? is it possible, out of these alone, without the 
aid of any foreign materials, to construct a fairly cor- 
rect picture of the successive phases of Paul’s Christian 
experience ?” It is in this spirit, and with this ques- 
tion before him, that he has written this book. [t is 
“the inner biography of Paul the Apostle,” written on 
the assumption that life is a growth ; that the path of 
the perfect man grows brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day ; that the kingdom of God in the individual, 
as in the world, grows from a seed, by successive proc- 
esses, to the fiaal stalk and ear ; that every stage in 
religious experience is itself wrought out of the experi- 
ence which precedes it ; that, however much it may de- 
pend upon the sun which shines from heaven and the 
rain which falls from heaven, there would be no life 
were there not something in the soul out of which that 
life could be evolved, as some seed in the soil out of 
which herb or tree can be evolved. Dr. Matheson 
does not deny or throw doubt upon the supernatural ; 
he wastes no time in discussing either the reality or the 
limits of the supernatural. e whole supernatural 
experience is treated as a Christian experience, an ex- 
perience of Christ, the immortal and risen Christ, com- 
ing into personal touch with the soul of his future dis- 
ciple ; but this supernatural is itself natural, and all 
that grows out of it, and all that manifests it, is a truly 
natural process. Similarly, in Dr. Matheson’s view, 
theology and religion are not to be separated. Paul’s 
theology is his religion ; Paul’s religion is his theology. 
He preached the things that he knew, those that he ex- 
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perienced, and it is by understanding this experience 
that we best come to understand his theology. It is 
by reading the inner life of Paul, as autobiographically 
portrayed in his Epistles, that we come into an under- 
standing of his spiritual teaching ; and his theological 
teaching divorced from his spiritual is naught. We 
make no attempt to follow the line of Dr. Mathesoa’s 
book, which the pecaliar charm and the pe- 
culiar value which attaches to a book pre-eminently 
spiritual and subjective. We can only say, in general 
terms, that our author seems to us to have carried out 
his design ina manner fully worthy of the design 
itself. ($2.) 





Primitive Folk. By Elie Reclus. Contemporary 
Science Series. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
$1.25.) An attractive contribution to popular ethnog- 
raphy. In a series of charming chapters, the well- 
knewn author deals with several primitive peoples 
now living—the Eastern Inoits, the Western Inoits, 
Apaches, Nairs, Mountaineers of the Neilgherries, and 
the Khonds. “To travel over space is to travel over 
time.” From the strange customs and peculiar ideas 
of these barbarous tribes we can see how prehistoric 
man lived, and can explain many an otherwise inex- 
plicable “survival” in our modern civilization. The 
tribes described are all either from North America or 
from India, and they are selected to illustrate some 
ideas or institutions that are or were widespread. How 
does a priesthood arise, and what is it at first ? What 
i8 primitive man’s idea of blood, and whence come 
sacrifice and blood atonement ? What is the maternal 
family, and how was it replaced by patriarchal life? 
The description of the life of these tribes is made to 
answer these and a score of other important questions, 
and the treatment is living and full of human interest 
and sympathy. Oar author, like every one who really 
studies primitive man, loves the savage and the bar- 
barian. Bat we wish Reclus were more critical in sift- 
ing authorities and more careful in quotation. To con- 
fine our criticism to his American topics—why Inoits ? 
Innut is good, and if a plural form of the intensest 
kind is needed, why not say Innuin? Does Grote put 
the retreat of the New England glaciers only ten cent- 
uries back ? And what is che cocoa-tree of the Polyne- 
sian? The truth of the matter is that the Koloshes 
(Tlinket) and other tribes of South Alaska and of 
the coast of British America are distinct in language, 
myths, arts, and life from the Innuit and Aleutian, 
and yet they are hopelessly confounded in our author’s 
treatment of the ‘‘ Western Inoits.” Nor is the matter 
regarding Apaches very satisfactory. No one can too 
closely follow Hubert H. Bancroft without coming to 
grief. The book must, however, serve a useful pur- 
pose, and we welcome it. Many will read it whom a 
more pretentious work on ethnography would repel, 
and it will do much to kindle aul stinselene interest 
in the study of lower and primitive societies. 





Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, whose interest in educa- 
tional and literary matters is well known, has edited, 
with excellent or aay a volume containing eighteen 
ehapters, from different hands, setting forth Woman’s 
Work in Amerwa. Under such chapter headings as 
The Education of Women in the Eastern States, in the 
Western States, in the Southern States; Woman in 
Literature, Journalism, Medicine, the Ministry, the 
Law, the State, and Pmlanthropy, a number of inflaen- 
tial women have made a fairly complete survey of the 
a status of woman’s work in this country. Miss 

astman, Mrs. Franklin, Dr. Jacobi, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lowell, Mrs. Wyman, Miss Willard, and Miss 
Barton are names that carry with them the authority 
of thorough knowledge and of deep personal interest 
in the subjects which they treat. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe furnishes a brief introduction. Mrs, Meyer, in 
her preface, sets forth her purpose to preserve the 
record of the noble struggle of women in this coun 
towards education and independence, and to hold up 
before women the highest standards of attainment. In 
these two chief objects she has certainly been success- 
ful. No one can read this volume without perceiving 
something of the significance of the vast enlargement 
of the work and interests of women in this country in 
the last quarter of a century. Although by no means 
so obtrusive as many political changes, it is probably 
by far the most influentiat movement that has been 
going on in America. The story of sach a movement, 
the aspiration and inspiration that are embodied in it, 
cannot fail to be a stimulus to all women, however re- 
mote their interests may be from any practical partici- 
pation in this vast quickening of feminine intelligence 
and activity. The signs are already abundant of the 

wing seriousness of mind among women, due largely 
to the tact that so many of them are dealing with the 
great questions of the day, and that so many of them 
have received a most thorough educational training. 
Mrs, Meyer has done an excellent work in bringin 
together such a mass of facts, and in so dividing the 
fieid as to gain the defiaiteness of individual achieve- 
ments without losing the impressiveness of the entire 
work. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 





Few books of recent making have exceeded in inter- 
est Mrs. Oliphant’s “* Makers of Venice” and “ Makers 
of Florence.” They represent a happy combination of 
historical knowledge, personal characterization, and 
Te description of scenery and social environ- 
ment. lt would have been a strange thing if Mrs. 
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Oliphant, after having dealt so successfully with two 
of the historic cities of Italy, should have passed by 
that picturesque and impressive northern city with 
which her own personal history has been so close. It 
was, therefore, with an instant sense of fitness that 
we read the announcement that she had written a 
book on Royal Edinburgh. The subject belonged to 
her in many senses, and the delightful way in which 
she has treated it is sufficient evidence of the validity 
of her title to the theme. It has been the good fortune 
of the writer of this notice to have heard “ Royal 
Edinburgh ” read mainly aloud, and to have caught, 
therefore, the picturesqueness which dwells in the 
mere sounds of words put togetifer with Mrs. Oliphant’s 
trained sense of euphony. ee not her purpose to 
tell the connected story of the great Scotch city, but 
to reproduce its atmosphere by bringing before the 
mind the men and women who have been associated 
with it and the most striking incidents in itselong 
story. With all this material Mrs. Oliphant was thor- 
oughly familiar. It appealed to her not only on the side 
of imagination, but on that of race association. She 
writes as a Scotchwoman of things which are part 
of the memory of every Scotchman. She tells the 
story of Margaret, and of the successive kings who 
bore the name of James, of Ramsay, Burns, and Scott, 
who were also sovereigns of Scotland in a much more 
real fashion than the rulers whose tragic and, for the 
most part, brief careers are set forth so dramatically. 
It is a long story which Mrs. Oliphant tells, and, for 
the most part, a profoundly sad one, but she has told it 
within due limits and with a deep and beautiful human 
interest which every imaginative reader must feel. 
(New York : Macmillan & Co. $3.) 


It was a great piece of good fortune for Mrs. Thrale 
that she opened her hospitable doors to Dr. Johnson, 
since the residence of Dr. Johnson under her roof has 
preserved a name which would otherwise have passed 
into oblivion ; but in some respects it is the misfortune 
of Mrs. Thrale that the reflected interest in which she 
lives has led to the writing of books about her. Mrs. 
Thrale was a kind-hearted, hospitable, excitable, and 
vain woman, whose heart was much better than her 
head, and whose wisdom was by no means proportionate 
to her kindliness. The story which Mr. L. B. Seeley tells 
in his recent volume, Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. 
Piozzi ; A Sketch of Her Life, and Passages from Her 
Diaries, Letters, and Other Writings, is an interesting 
one mainly because Dr. Johnson figures in it. Mrs. 
Thrale was essentially a weak woman, but one is so 
grateful for the sunshine which she brought into John- 
son’s life that he cannot find it in his heart to judge 
her with any degree of severity. There must have 
been a fine quality in a woman who could overcome 
the natural womanly repugnance to such manners as 
Dr. Johnson carried around with him, and could per- 
ceive under that rough and surly exterior the great 
heart of one of the best of Englishmen. The story is 
told in a very agreeable way, and the book gets addi- 
tional interest from its reproduction of several well- 
known portraits, including a likeness of Mrs. Thrale, 
Hogarth’s portrait, likenesses of Elizabeth and Maria 
Gunning, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Garrick, and of 
Mr. Thrale. (New York : Scribner & Welford. $2.50.) 


The latest contribution to the growing literature of 
Browning guide-books and commentaries comes from 
the trained hand of Mr. George Willis Cooke. A 
Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramaic Work of Robert 
Browning differs distinctly in its purpose from the well- 
known works on Browning’s verse Md Mrs. Orr, Pro- 
fessor Alexander, Mr. Nettleship, Mr. Symonds, and 
others. It does not aim to interpret; it aims to 
give the date, place, and circumstances of the writ- 
ing of each poem; its date of publication, and an 
explanation of the particular incident, book, or fact 
upon which a poem is founded ; Browning’s own 
explanation of his poems, whenever such exists ; ex- 
planations of the allusions of an historical, bio- 
graphical, and artistic character; references under 
each title to such books as would be found helpful in 
the interpretation of a poem ; a list of the best arti- 
cles and books which have been published on each 
poem ; siguificant criticisms, original prefaces, and 
notes of extended and important changes in the poems 
since their fist publication. This summary describes 
a book which will be found of great service to the 
student of Browning, and which will probably attract 
him all the more because it does not attempt to give 
the philosophy ef Isrowning’s work. (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.) 


Dona Luz, by Juan Valera, translated by Mrs. Mary 
J. Serano, is one of the most attractive stories that have 
appeared recently in auy form of translation. Sefior 

alera was formerly Spanish Minister in this country, 
and isa writer of large knowledge of the world, keen 

‘observation, and genuine Spanish idealism. This story 

is Spanish to the core, and for that reason very at- 
tractive and interesting to the American reader. * Dofia 
Luz” is a very elevated and —_— character, -whose 
life is pervaded by a noble idealism and who falls a 
victim to the essential greatness of her aims. There 
are a few passages in the book, especially in the conver- 
sation of the priest who is the hero of the tale, which 
remind one of the prolixity of the old Spanish ro- 
mances ; but, as a whole, the interest of the story is 
sustained throughout. (New York; D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.) 


.. Stalwart strength 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren, of England, is 
easily.a prince among preachers, and shows this in The 
Holy of Holies: Sermons on the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Chapters of the Gospel of John. (London: 
Alexander & Shepheard, 1890) These steppings 
through the “ Holy of Holies ” reveal both the nature 
and capacity of the man. Though a very child in his 
simplicity, and tenderly spiritual in tone, here is the 
and heroic grasp of one who has 
really walked with Christ. He handles the vital truths 
of the Saviour’s final converse with his disciples with 
reverent and skill, and with sensitive but force- 
ful touch brings to view their inner meaning.. Through 
all the sermons there breathes also a spirit of loving 
solicitude for the redemption of brother men. The 
world needs a more frequent manifestation of such 
power to unfold the hidden riches of the Word and 
the exceeding love of the Redeemer. 


The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, as preacher and 
pastor, writes as to the problems of the ministry, in 
How to be a Pastor (New York : The Baker & Taylor 
Co.), from a wealth of practical experience. His 
eminence during thirty years’ pastorate of a large met- 
ropolitan church underscores the words he pens. These 
chapters fairly glow with rich suggestion to the inex- 
perienced, and with healthful hints to the ministry 
everywhere, and a golden vein of spirituality courses 
through them from begininng to end. The need of 
touch between souls, of the sympathy which cheers 
and strengthens humanity, and the sense of brother- 
hood that bespeaks the true man, mark the little 
volume and will make it a fitting aid to all who value 
a lofty pastoral ideal. 


Judge Shea, of this city, has made a notable contri- 
bution to church history in a monograph upon Erigena, 
entitled Johannes Scotus and the Spagnoletto Portrait. 
He makes the point that Erigena came from Dunum, in 
Ireland, and hence that “ progressive orthodoxy” is Irish 
in origin ; and also that the portrait of the great theo- 
logical rationalist now in the library of the General 
Theological Seminary, Chelsea Square, New York, isa 
genuine Ribera, and an authentic portrait. Some ex- 
trermely beautiful and rare views of Iona and Lindis- 
farne embellish this tastefully printed brochure by 
the Hon. George Shea. (Cambridge : Riverside Press.) 


The hitherto successful series of “ Monday Club 
Sermons ” is continued in Sermons on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1891, by the Monday Club, 
Sixteenth Series (Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
School and Pablishing Society), with the same una- 
bating zeal and spiritual excellence. The new volume 
presents again the beauty and blessedness of diverse 
talent, baptized by the Divine Spirit, shedding much 
side-light upon the truths under study. This coterie 
of writers, by their simple yet cogent treatment of 
truth, aptly elevate the standard of preparation alike 
for qualek and for special Bible study. ($1.%5.) 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
New York, the latest contribution to the Pitt Press 
Series, An Apologie for Poetrie, by Sir Philip Sidney, 
with notes, illustrations, and glossary by Evelyn S. 
Shuckburg. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
volume contains one of the most interesting pieces of 
early English prose ; a work thoroughly characteristic 
of Sidney’s mind, and very interesting both from the 
historical and literary point of view. It is reprinted 
from the Lest text, and contains every possible acces- 
sory for the student’s use. 


Dr. G. F. Pentecost’s Bible Studies for 1891 (New 
York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co.) fills once more 
the unique niche occupied by those which have preceded 
it as “lesson helps ” for Sabbath-school students. The 
product of a comprehensive and vigorous mind, it is 
especially welcome for its compactness. A practical 
sense of vital human need pervades it, and real wisdom 
fits the remedy to the ailment. Dr. Pentecost excels 
in analysis of character and in the deduction of practi- 
cal lessons. The book, if faithfully used, will clarify 
thought immensely, and stimulate the whole religious 
life. ($1.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Messrs. Harper & Brothers have put into an at- 
tractive volume Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies,” edited, with notes, by Dr. William J. Rolfe. 

—For Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s book on “ The Poetry 


-of Tennyson” the Laureate is said to have written 


some autobiographical notes to be given in a second 
edition. 

—Mr. Jobn A. Symonds, who has written an exhaust- 
ive history of the Renaissance in Italy, is engaged on 
a life of Michael Angelo. 

— Baboo English as ’tis Writ,” by Arnold Wright, 
is announced in London. It will illustrate the comic 
side of East Indian native journalism. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews has prepared a new edition 
of his “ French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,” 
which brings the subject down to date, and Charles 
Scribner’s Sous will publish it. 

—The statue of burns at Ayr is expected to be un- 
veiled next summer, but about $1,500 is still required 
to complete the work. The death is noted of Mrs. 
John Thomson, wife of the wine merchant in Glasgow 
and granddaughter of the poet Burns. She was in the 
seventy-sixth year of her age. 

i bel F. Hapgood, whose thorough knowl- 
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edge of Russian literature and life has already borne 
abundant fruit, has been invited to give a series of 
talks on Russia at the drawing-room 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, in this city,on six successive Monday afternoons, 
beginning March 9, at three o’clock. 

—Mr. E. W. Howe has written another novel, callea 
** An Ante-Mortem Statement,” which is said to bear 
traces of his recent quiet study in his library in Kan- 
sas, and to be equal in fresh interest to his far-famed 
“Story of a Country Town.” The date of publication 
is not yet given, but the book will bear the imprint of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—The March number of the “ Book Buyer” con- 
tains a portrait of Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whose strong, 
honest, and very attractive face will interest the great 
number who have found her stories full of human feel- 
ing delicate observation, and deep sympathy. Miss 

ilkins, by the simplest and truest methods, and in 
the most unobtrusive way, has made a distinct mark as 
a writer of fiction. 

—Mr. Thowas Whittaker has in preparation and 
will shortly publish “ Dangers of the Apostolic Age,” 
by the Bishop of Manchester, the Right Rev. Dr. 
James Moorhouse. This book is already in its second 
edition in London. Also two volumes in the illustrated 
series of Science Ladders, by N. D’Anvers, the titles 
of which are “Life Story of Our Earth” and “ Life 
Story of Man.” 

—A fourth edition has just been published of Oliver 
Davis’s “ Nests aud Eggs of North American Birds,” 
one of the most ae American works of ornitho- 
logical literature, and now a recognized standard. It 
is fully illustrated, and contains accurate information 
about both the land and water birds of North America 
—their habits, times of nesting, number and size of 
eggs, common and scientific names, and much else. 

he same author has prepared a work on “ Methods in 
the Art of Taxidermy,” advance sheets of which have 
come to our notice. Fifty-four full-page engravings 
illustrate the processes of the science in an admirably 
clear way, and have been long in careful preparation. 
It is a work which merits the attention of all who take 
an interest in -its special subject, and, indeed, of all 
lovers of natural history. 

—Arthur Hubbell Palmer, A.M., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in Adelbert College, 
was unanimously élected on February 16 to the same 
chair in Yale College. He graduated at Western 
Reserve, now Adelbert, College in 1879, studied in 
Berlin and Paris, and studied and traveled in Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries in 1882-83. He be- 
came professor at Adelbert College in 1883. 
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of Wealth. 20 ets. ; 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK, 
Lang, Andrew. Essays in Little. $1. 
De Saint-Amand, Imbert. Maris Louise and the Invasion 
of 1814. $1.25. 
Woolsey, Theodore Dwight. Introduction to the Study of 
International Law. $2.50. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 
Index to Schiirer's History of the Jewish People in the Time 
= _— Translated by the Rev. John Macpherson. 


Stephens, Frederic G. A Memoir of George Cruikshank. 
And an Essay on the Genius of Geonge Uraiicalaal by 
William Makepeace Thackeray. $1.25. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Mathews, Joanna H. Bessie Bradford’s Prize. $1.25. 
Lyrics. Selected from the works of A. Mary F. Robinson 
_ (Madame James Darmesteter). $1.50. 

Sergeant, Lewis. The Government Handbook. $2.50. 

National Life ond bi a gg .. serine addresses by Kirikr 

nusson, Prof. J. E. Thorold ers, and others. $3, 

Humphrey, Maud, Little Fairies’ Easter, 
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GRRE si cr ia inca 


MARCH 12, 1891. 


Inquiring Friends. 





Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
iol to The Christian Union, accompamed with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personai (etter. 
ie on will be given as promptly as practt- 
cable. 


1. There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion between the translators of the Bible and 
certain men who have translated parts of 1t. 
‘he Hebrew word ™ nephesh’’ and the Greek 
word ‘*psuche’’ are the words from which 
we get our idea of tmmortal soul. If they 
really mean iwmmortal soul, they cannot be 
translated in any other way. And yet in 
many places we find they are translated 
* breatn,’? “*desire,’’ “*lust,’? ** appetite,’ 
* self,”? . thing,” creature,” “se body,”’ and 
‘‘dead.”? If we take as the meaning of 
these two words ‘‘a breathing thing,’ and 
not something peculiar to man that makes 
him immortal, these other words could be 
accepted as correct translations. Here are a 
few verses 1 think inconsistent with the idea 
that this soul is immortal. Gen. ii., 7: 
** and man became a living soul ;’’ not that he 
was given a soul. Gen. iii., 22: ‘* Lest he 
should put forth his hand and take also ot 
the tree of life, and eat, and live forever.’’ 
Why was this necessary if the soul that was 
given him was immortal? “The sow 
inephesh| that sinneth, it shall die.’’ In 
the Revised Version, Num. vi., 6, we read 
‘dead soul.”? In Job, Proverbs, and Psalms 
‘*nephesh” is rendered breath, or anything 
having life. In Matt. x., 39, ** He who pre- 
serves his life [psuche] shall lose it, but he 
who loses his 1ife |psuche] on my account 
will preserve it.” If this soul is immortal, 
you cannot lose it. 2. Have you seen °° The 
Bible Defended,” by Mr. Magruder? If you 
have, what do you think of it? W ill you in- 
quire through ‘Che Christian Union if a stray 
copy of it could be had? G. C. 

1. Neither the Hebrew nor the Greek 
word has any precise and uniform psycho- 
logical meaning, and the same is true of 
the word “soul.” Still, there are a few 
passages in the New ‘Testament where 
psuche can only refer to the soul regarded 
as outliving death; e. g., Matt. x., 28; Acts 
ii, 27, 31; Rev. vi, ¥. There are a few 
others where the same word refers to 
the soul as capable of obtaining the 
blessed life to come ; e. g., Heb. xiu., 17; 
James i.,21;1 Pet. ir, 11,25, There is no 
Biblical authority for regarding immor- 
tality as so essentially belonging to the 
soul that it cannot be lost. 1mmortality 
is not an original endowment, but, through 
saving grace, an ultimate achievement. 
z. We must confess ignorance on this 
point. 








What is the aim and purpose of music in 
the Sunday services of the Christian Church ? 
is it merely to entertain, or to occupy the time 
while late-comers are getting seated, or to 
assist in the worship of God the Father? If 
the latter, are not our churches in duty bound 
to see to it that the leaders of that part of the 
service are thoroughly consecrated Christian 
men and women? In fact, are not the sing- 
ers pastors, in a musical sense, and, if so, 1s 
there not just as much impropriety and in- 
consistency in the employment of unbelievers, 
and, in many cases, persons whose lives are 
notoriously immoral, as there would be in 
placing a brilliant orator in the pulpit whose 
prayers and sermons would be above reproach 
from a literary standpoint, but, viewed in the 
light of his avowed belief (or unbelief), and 
his life out of the pulpit, insincere and un- 
truthful? If not, why not? ‘The foregoing 
questions are ones that [ have been called 
upon to face many times in the course of ten 
years’ service as a chorister. I am aware 
that very many of our largest, strongest, and 
most influential churches employ singers who 
are not Christians, and | also know that some 
of these same churches have been severely 
criticised and their influence tor good im- 
pared thereby. What, if any, are the argu- 
ments in favor of it? CHORISTER. 


We agree with our friend’s view of the 
subject. The Scriptural authority for it 
is in Isaiah lii, 11. It is repugnant to 
Christian feeling that “the sacrifice of 
praise” should be led by undevout per- 
sons. Churches that tolerate this turn 
worship into hypocritical formality. A 
church choir and its music should exist 
solely for the object of leading and aid- 
ing in publie worship. Only those of a 
religious spirit (we do not insist on 
church membership) should be employed. 
Seeking any others 1s ona level with em- 
ploying professional mourners at funerals. 





1. It is said that all who are saved are 
saved through Christ. Saved from what—from 
sin or from punishment? 2. Was the thief 
on the cross still a thief, or did he turn from 
his thieving and become a honest man when 
he gave himself to Christ ? 3. When thieves, 
Sots, and liars are saved by Christ, are they 
saved from their thieving, sottishness, and 
lying, or in them? 4. Is Christ’s righteous- 
hess of any use to us except as it makes us 
righteous? 5, In the account of the judg- 





A FAMILY PAPER. 


ment in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 


in the sentences, ‘Come, ye blessed,’”’ and 
* Depart, ye cursed,” did it not turn upon 
conduct? or upon what did it turn? 6. 
What is the meaning of Uhrist’s words : ‘‘ He 
that keepeth my commandments, he it is that 
loveth me,” and “ By their fruits ye s 
know them’? 7. How is the name of the 
late king of the Sandwich Islands _pro- 
nounced ? C.U. Cc. 
1, From sin. Sin and punishment are 
cause and effect ; the effect abates with 
the cause. z. Lhe latter. 3. From them. 
4. No. 5. Ua conduct, so far as a right 
spirit was the root of it. 6. Obedience 
1s the fruit and the criterion of a Chris- 
tian spirit. 7. Kalakaua, pron. Kah-lah- 
kow-an. ‘ 





Please give your views as to the meaning 
of the tollowing passage of Scripture, John 
vi., 49, 50: ** Your fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness, and are dead.”’ ** This is the 
bread which cometh down trom heaven, that 
a man may eat thereot and not die,”’ 
the death of *‘ your fathers”’ reter to tem- 
poral or spiritual death ? and do the last two 
words mean the same kind of death as the 
first reference to it? In order‘to make the 
comparison complete, should they not both 
mean the same ? H. 


The explanatory passages are John 
xi, 26; 2 Tim.i., 10. The death in the 
wilderness was physical. Jesus’s promise 
means (besides the keeping of lite eter- 
nal) that even physical death will be so 
differently regarded by him who eats 
the bread of life—that is, embraces 
Christ’s truth—that to such death will 
no more be what other men call it. In 
his view “there is no death ; what seems 
so is transition.” 


To the thief on the cross Christ said : ‘* This 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ After 
Christ was risen he said to Mary: ** Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father” (John xx., 17). If Christ had not yet 
ascended, neither had the thief. Where, 
then, was he during the time intervening be- 
tween the death ot Christ and his resurrec- 
tion ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The answer to this has generally been 
sought in 1 Pet. iii, 19, and expressed 
in the Apostles’ Creed, “He descended 
into Hades ;” or, as some prefer to trans- 
late it, “ He went into the place of de- 


parted spirits.” 


Can you inform me if there has been any 
compilation of statistics as to work done, 
amount expended, etc., of the different mis- 
sionary societies—home and foreign—of all 
denominations, including Catholic, of recent 
date ? S. 

A book on “The Value and Success of 
Missions,” by the Rev. J. Liggins, pub- 
lished two years ago by the Baker & 
Taylor Publishing Company, this city, 
would answer your purpose. 


Does the Methodist Church regard Biblical 
miracles as violations, infractions, or suspen- 
sions of the laws of nature? Ifso, why? If 
not, why ? ake Ws 

Neither the Methodist nor any other 
church has committed itself to any opinion 
on this subject. Different views, wise 
and otherwise, exist in all churches, and 
also outside of the churches. 








Please tell me the name of the author of 
the best commentary on Job. fi 

We are inclined to recommend the 
“Job” in Lange’s series, by Zéckler, 
with valuable addenda and a rhyth- 
mical version by Dr. Tayler Lewis. 
Cheyne’s “ Job and Solomon” will doubt- 
less satisfy. 


Where can I find the best summary of the 
claims of Evolution which have been estab- 
lished ? W.S. A 


We know of nothing superior to Le 
Conte’s “ Evolution and Its Relation to 
Religious Thought.” 


Several years ago I heard of a book by the 
name “* The Seven Hymns of the Church.” 
Cap you inform me if it is still published 
and where I will be able to find it — 





It is 
& Co., 


ublished by A. D. T. Randolph 
ew York. ($1.75.) 


Can some one tell me where a poem is to 
be found of which the refrain in each verse 
is this: 

‘* A Church without a bishop, 
And a State without a king.” 

I have an idea that it was written by Dr. 

George B. Cheever. MAF. 








E.S. N.—Miss Mulock (Mrs. Craik) has 
an exquisite poem beginning : 
‘* Ye dainty mosses, lichens gray, 
Laid cheek on cheek in tender fold, 
Each with a soft smile day by day 
Retiring to the mold,” 


Correspondence. 





INSPIRATION AND THE 
DELUGE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I note your comments upon and ex- 
tracts from the reply of the Duke of Ar- 

ll to Professor Huxley on the Deluge. 
Thies not Professor Huxley’s article at 
hand, but I do not remember anything 
in it to indicate that he was ignorant of 
the changes of level in the later part of 
the quaternary period, or that man had 
already appeared upon the earth before 
these changes took place. What Pro- 
fessor Huxley says is, as 1 remember it, 
that geology knows nothing of a physical 
revolution corresponding to the deluge of 
the Bible, which, sas Fa to that ac- 
count, occurred about four thousand years 

, and continued for about one year. 
The depressions of which the Duke of Ar- 
gyll speaks as occurring late in the 
quate: period, certainly took place 
before the Falls of Niagara began cutting 
the present gorge ; before the coral reefs 
that form the southern half of the penin- 
sula of Florida began their growth. This 
places these depressions at least thirty 
thousand, and probably a hundred thou- 
sand, years ago. These depressions may 
have produced deluges, but not the Del- 
uge ; and the fact that geology knows 
that the depressions took place gives no 
more support to the Bible account than 
the fact of man’s existence before these 
depressions gives to the account of his 
creation six thousand years ago. You 
say that it is your conviction that the 
spiritual authority of the Bible does not 
depend upon the question whether the 
story of the deluge is authentic his- 
tory or unauthentic legend. If you 
mean by spiritual authority that the 
spiritual value to the human race of 
the Bible will not be diminished by ac- 
cepting the story of the deluge as legend, 
I most heartily with you. If you 
mean that belief in the divine origin of 
the Bible will not suffer, then I cannot 
agree with you. Either the Bible is God’s 
word or it is not. If it is, we must ac- 
cept it as literally and entirely true. If 
the Bible is what we are taught to 
believe, and what thousands of people 
do believe, then a deluge that covered 
the whole earth and destroyed every liv- 
ing thing upon its surface must have 
occurred about four thousand years ago. 
No tradition of an event of thousands of 
years earlier date can be accepted as the 
origin of this story from the hand of the 
Creator of the universe. Science dem- 
onstrates that the Bible story of the cre- 
ation of the earth, and the introduction 
of man upon it, is not history, and there- 
fore is not an inspired account in the 
sense in which that word is usually ac- 
cepted ; and I believe the world has 
arrived at a point where its religious 
growth will be hastened by the complete 
overthrow of the faith in these old Jewish 
books as the inspired word of God, and 
their acceptance as the literature of a 
people numbering amongits writers many 
who were far, very far, in advance of 
their times in noblefaspirations and high 
ideals of human duty, inspired, as men of 
all ages, past and present, have been in- 
spired, to give to the world noble thoughts 
and higher views of life. 

It is the greatest relief to me not to 
feel obliged to believe that the Creator of 
the; Universe was continually repenting of 
the work he had done and visiting his 
wrath upon his creatures. 

Wo. A. ANTHONY. 

MANCHESTER, Conn. 


[Yourdifficulty is that you are familiar 
only with the Puritan and provincial 
conception of the Bible as an infallible 
authority on all subjects, historical, sci- 
entific, and literary, as well as moral and 
spiritual. This is not the view of the 
Church universal ; not the view of the 
great Roman Catholic scholars; nor of the 
Protestant reformers of the age of 
Luther ; nor of the Lutheran Church in 
Europe ; nor of the great scholars of 
the Church of England. If you will read, 
ponder, and inwardly digest the two 
articles by Professor Briggs on the Bible 
as interpreted by the higher criticism, in 
The Christian Union for March 5 and 
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on page 338 of the present issue, you 
will find in these admirable papers a 
statement of the way in which the 
Bible is regarded by the foremost Bibli- 
cal scholars of our time, in Germany, 
England, and America ; and you will see 
that, so regarded,-its authority as a 
divine revelation does not in the least 
depend upon the historical accuracy of 
the story of the deluge. —Eps. C. U.] 





THE ETHICS OF OUR TARIFF. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have tried in vain to account for the 
silence and apparent indifference of the 
ministry and religious press on what might 
be called the religious or ethical side of 
the tariff question. Does {not the divine 
law of love apply to national as well as 
to individual affairs ? Is not England or 
Mexico our neighbor in the same sense 
as the occupant of the next house ? 
Ought we not as a nation to love neigh- 
boring nations as we do ourselves ? 

Not long ago I heard a minister speak 
on the tariff. He drew a graphic picture 
of the terrors of the Cornish mines. He 
told of the half-naked men and women 
who toiled together underground, and 
dwelt at length upon their immorality 
and generally miserable condition. The 
point of his argument was that if our 
tariff was modified, it would bring the 
product of these mines into competition 
with the product of our own mines, and 
bring our miners down to the same level. 
Now, it seems to me that his conclusions 
would have been more in accord with his 
profession if he had said that a modified 
tariff would have raised the wages of 
these miserable creatures and improved 
their moral and physical condition. It 
seems to me that nearly all the argu- 
ments in favor of a protective tariff 
are essentially selfish and diametrically 
opposed to the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. We spend millions of 
money to convert the heathen, and yet 
we hold up our hands in holy horror if a 
scheme is proposed to improve their in- 
dustrial condition. . We are unwilling, at 
least in theory, to patronize them even 
by making a fair exchange—product for 
product. Their very poverty is used as 
an argument for the exclusion of their 
products from our markets. Somehow 
it seems very small and mean for a great 
country like ours to go round “ swopping” 
tariffs as boys swop jackknives, each one 
trying to get the best of the other. I wish 
Uncle Sam would rise in his majesty and 
throwfoff the shackles of sectionalism and 
the tariff as he threw off the shackles of 
the slaves, and set an example of inde- 
pendence and brotherly love to all the 
world. J. H. Grirrita, 

BarRincron, R. I. 





WHY FUNDS ARE Low. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I was interested in reading Dr. Clark’s 
stat ement regarding the financial emer- 
goney in the work of the American 

oard and your editorial comment on the 
same. The latter implies that the sole 
cause, or, at least, the great cause, of this 
lack of money with which to do foreign 
missionary work is the “division and 
strife” of recent years. Is this true to 
the facts? Does it point to the chief 
remedy needed for this discouraging 
stringency of funds? I raise these ques- 
tions not because I wish to justify the 
theology or the methods of the hitherto 
dominant element in the Pradential Com- 
mittee. I do not believe in either one or 
the other. I wish that the removal of 
unessential theological exactions, which 
we hope for, might give promise of ade- 
quate subscriptions. But is this a justi- 
fiable hope ? Dr. Clark speaks of similar 
experiences of the Board at times when, so 
far as I know, no differences of opinion 
existed among itssupporters. Still more 
analogous, perhaps, is the present finan- 
cial condition of the Home Missionary 
Society, whose work has suffered from 
no want of harmony and whose bank 
account, it might fairly be supposed, 
would be swelled by the diversion of sub- 
scriptions from the treasury of the Board. 
And were not the affairs of the American 
Missionary Association in alike state of 
embarrassment only a year or two ago, 
until a large bequest was received from 
one generous man? ‘These are but anal- 
ogies, and may not be conclusive. Cer- 
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tainly they do not exclude the need of a 
broad Christian policy in the American 
Board, if effective work is to be done. 
But they do, as it seems to me, point to 
the conclusion that while wiser methods 
would do much toward bringing back 
alienated support, yet the radical wrong, 
so far as funds are concerned, is the mis- 
erable stinginess in Christian giving of 
the majority of Christian business men. 
Our blighting commercial materialism is 
surely the root of a large part of this 
evil. If so, ought not the fighting of 
this, as a supreme force in life, to be em- 
phasized as the one thing most needful 
in the present emergency? G. H. B. 


THE ASTOR WEDDING. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

As a frequent reader of your valued 
publication [ am surprised to see you 
have fallen into an error, not common 
nowadays, of believing everything you 
see in the newspapers. As an intimate 
friend of one of the families, allow me 
to enter a most emphatic protest against 

our reported account of the Astor- 
illing wedding and your criticisms 
thereon. 

‘The irresponsible and unfounded state- 
ments of a sensational, so-called news- 
peper have found a place in your columns, 
and have thereby obtained a semblance 
of truth which otherwise they could never 
have acquired. These statements may 
now circulate among readers who, seeing 
them indorsed, as it were, by you, may 
be led to accept as truth the productions 
of a reporter gifted with a fertile imagi- 
nation and writing at so much a column. 
As an actual witness of the ceremony, 
permit me a few observations on your 
quotations. The “ palace of roses ” con- 
sisted of a house prettily decorated with 
flowers. The bridesmaids’ dresses may 
have been lovely, they certainly were not 
expensive ; the supposed cost of the 
day’s ceremony, simply ludicrous. The 
bride’s jewels were certainly handsome, 
but as for the cost of the presents, since 
the reporter is so generous with his 
ciphers, why does he not put in one or 
two more! As for the tissue of fictions 
about the yacht, the fact that it has not 
even been taken out of winter quarters 
will be sufficient answer. 

Now, Mr. Editor, do you think that, 
with nothing but a reporter’s imaginative 
story as a foundation, it is either just or 
characteristic of you to make the strict- 
ures you do on a private family who have 
done nothing to court notoriety, but who 
happen to-day to be the unfortunate 
victims of newspaper sensationalism ? 
Can you afford to encourage a species of 
inquisition which pries into our daily 
family life and is forever seeking new 
victims ? Is it right to allow the animos- 
ity against the rich existing to-day to 
be increased by permitting such libels to 
go uncontradicted. 

I do not, of course, expect this to be 
published, but I do hope that your sense 
of justice will prompt you to give as much 
publicity to the refutation as to the accu- 
sation. JUSTITIA. 

[See p. 333 for editorial comment. ] 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Sunday, March 8, being the anniver- 
sary of Rear Ward Beecher’s death, was 
observed in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
by special services in the afternoon. The 
children of the Sunday-school occupied 
the floor of the church, the galleries 
being occupied by old members of the 
church, admitted by ticket. A memorial 
band of children dressed in white en- 
tered, marching through the aisles, sing- 
ing a processional hymn, and laying 
flowers in front of and about a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher which stood in tront of 
the pulpit. An address of personal rem- 
iniscence was delivered by Mr. Thomas 
G. Shearman, the Superintendent of the 
school. 








—Professor Dana concludes that during 
the glacial period Long Island Sound, in- 
stead of being, as it now is, an arm of 
the ocean twenty miles wide, was for the 
greater part of its length a narrow chan- 
nel serving as a common trunk for many 
Connecticut streams and a few from 
Long Island. In these circumstances the 
supply of fresh water for the Sound river 
would have been so great that salt water 
would have barely passed the entrance of 
the Sound. 


THE SUN AND ITS FINAL 
EXTINCTION. 


The surface of the sun is often strewed 
with black spots, the smallest of which 
are as large as the diameter of the earth, 
and the largest of which are sometimes 
visible to the naked eye. These spots, 
which are variable in number and posi- 
tion, mark regions in which the luminous 
= calorific cre A of the sun is in a state 
of temporary diminution. As the t 
radiant star is an incandescent A 
1,372,000 times more bulky than the earth 
—which unremittingly distributes the ele- 
ments of life around it, it is continually 
losing (though slowly, it is true) the 
powerful energy that is stored up in it. 
A day will come in the distant ages when 
the spots that are already darkening the 
sun will cover its entire surface. A solid 
crust will afterwards form, as one has 
formed upon the earth, which also trav- 
ersed these phases of the life of a star, 
for our earth was a sun that had the moon 
for a planet, and perhaps even (according 
to Mr. Stanislas Mennier) a second satel- 
lite that is now broken up. The sun will 
therefore be extinguished some day for 
want of fuel, but that fatal date will be 
far in the distant future, for we can esti- 
mate the time necessary for the extinction 
of the sun at more than twenty millions 
of years, and the time during which a 
state of life analogous to the present one 
will be able to exist upon the earth may 
be estimated at half that long period.— 
[Iron. 








HIS TEXT. 


A rising young minister, very absent- 
minded, very earnest, and very sensitive, 
hurried to church one Sunday morning ; 
and, going into the pulpit late, he was 
horrified to discover that he had not his 
carefully written sermon with him. The 
service had begun by the singing of the 
anthem; but he called up one of his 
neighbor’s boys, and gave him hurried 
directions about his study and the proba- 
ble location of the sermon, and sent him 
post haste to get it and return as soon as 
possible. 

The service proceeded, and still the boy 
did not appear. The young preacher 
was in agony. He had never preached 
without notes, and the perspiration stood 
in great beads on his forehead, as he 
wondered what he would do if the ser- 
mon did not come. 

Finally, just as the last stanza of the 
hymn which preceded the sermon was 
being sung, the boy appeared, rushed up 
the aisle conspicuously, and handed the 
minister his manuscript. The clergy- 
man took the package nervously, opened 
it, and during profound stillness an- 
nounced the text. Not until he had 
spoken it did the meaning of it flash over 
him. It was this: 

“ Rejoice with me, for I have found 
the piece which I had lost!” 

This was too much for the audience. 
The people laughed outright. But the 
lesson was a good one for the minister, 
who never forgot his sermon again while 
in that parish.—[Selected. 








THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 
By Ricuarp F. Burron. 
(Published by request.) 


They do neither plight nor wed 
In the city of the 4 
In the city where they sleep away the hours, 
But they lie, while o’er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 
And a hundred happy whisperings of flowers. 
o, they neither wed nor plight, 
And the day is like the night, 
For their vision is of other kind than ours. 


They do neither sing nor sigh 
In the burgh of By-and-By, 
Where the streets have grasses growing, cool 
and long ; 
But they rest within their bed, 
Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 
ane” silence better far than sob or song. 
o, they neither sigh nor sing, 
Though the robin be a-wing, 
Though the leaves of autumn march a million 
strong. 


There is only rest and peace 
In the city of Surcease, 
From the failings and the wailings ’neath the 


sun, © 
And the wings of the swift years 
Beat but gently o’er the biers, 
a to the sleepers, every one. 
‘There is only peace and rest ; 
But to them it seemeth best, 
For they lie at ease and know that life is 
done. —[Selected. 


OMETHING 
To LIVE FOR 


THE LITTLE ONES. YOU MAY UE 


DS) 


WEARY ENOUGH OF LIFE, BUT YOUR 

CHILDREN ARE NOT, AND YOU OWE 
SOMETHING TO THEM. 

IF SOME DRAINING DISEASE 

y; SAPS YOUR VITALITY IT IS YOUR 

G DUTY TO DO ALL YOU CAN TO GET 

4, , RID OF IT. YOU HAVE NOT DONE 

li THIS IF YOU GIVE UP TO YOUR DE- 

qN d\ PRESSION WHILE ANY POSSIBLE 

~~ MEANS OF RELIEF REMAINS UN- 

TRIED. HERE'S A SOURCE OF REVITALIZATION AND RELIEF THAT YOU CAN 

ATTEMPT WITH CONFIDENCE. BECAUSE IT IS NO LONGER NEW--IT HAD ITS 

INTRODUCTION 21 YEARS AGO, AND IS INDORSED WITH SIGNED TESTIMONY BY 

THOSE WHOM IT HAS CURED. 200 PAGES OF TESTIMONY BESIDES A QUARTERLY 

REVIEW FULL OF IT. BOTH SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS. 

COMPOUND OXYGEN IS VITALIZED OZONE. IT 1S CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 

YOU INHALE IT. AT ONGE A GENIAL GLOW OF RETURNING STRENGTH PER- 

VADES THE SYSTEM, AND AS A RESULT A CONDITION OF ROBUST VITALITY IS 

INOUCED THAT REMAINS WHEN THE INHALATION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN 

IS DISCONTINUED. THE BEST WAY TO SETTLE YOUR CONSUNIPTION OR NEU- 

RALGIA, YOUR RHEUMATISM OR CATARRH, IS TO GET STRONG. COMPOUND 

OXYGEN MAKES YOU STRONG. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK. YOU GET iT FREE OF CHARGE. ADDRESS 


ORS. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
120 SITTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


i” 





66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA 


Subscribe Now 


and get seventeen hun- 





dred and eighty-eight 


pages of The Christian 
Union (that is one year) 
for three dollars, with 
three great Illustrated 
140 pages 
thrown in for good mea- 


numbers of 


sure. 


Or you may have The 
Christian Union 5 months 


on trial for one dollar. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 La F ayette Place, New York. 





A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 





PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CoO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 





Bt te ee 


ERR 


MARCH 12, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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Financial. 





The money market is gaining a very 
slight activity, with rates not over four 


nor under two and one-half per cent., 
ranging about three per cent. on the av- 
erage. Yet the change is so nearly im- 
perceptible that only a close observer 
ns 4 notice it. There are some things 
that are working in favor of better rates. 
The demand from the interior rather ex- 
ceeds the return movement, so that there 
isa small draft from that source, and 
the Treasury still absorbs more than it 
emits. It is noticeable that there is a 
steady falling off in foreign imports of 
merchandise, as indicated at this port, 
while merchandise exports are inclined to 
increase ; the decrease in imports will 
bring with it a decrease in customs du- 
ties and a smaller absorption of funds by 
Government. ‘This is what is looked for 
and expected. Some $600,000 gold went 
abroad this week. Although sterling bills 
are below the gold export figure, the de- 
mand is a special one, and may continue 
in smal] amounts for this month ; yet it 
does not pay,as a business transaction. 
The Government has affixed a small 
charge to the gold exporters for gold 
bars, sufficient to cover cost of molding. 
This is done by authority of the new law 
passed recently, giving option to the Sec- 
retary. 

Rates for money in London are easy, 
with a slight decline. The Bank of 
England left the discount rate unchanged 
this week, with a small decrease only 
noticeable in the bank reserve. The 
feature of the week has been a renewal 
of uneasiness in London on account of 
the crisis in the financial condition of the 
Argentine Republic. ‘The Government 
there has been soliciting a loan, which 


the banks could not furnish. The mer- | 


chants have taken it up, and have sub- 
scribed liberally, and a popular subscrip- 
tion is proposed; at this writing the 
whole matter is unsettled ; a run on the 
provincial banks has caused a panicky 
feeling, which the Government sought to 
allay by declaring Friday and Saturday 
holidays, and thus temporarily checking 
the run, while, in the meantime, the new 
finance minister is making great efforts 
to complete the arrangements for the 
loan spoken of. This crisis has naturally 
weakened Argentine securities, and Lon- 
don banks and bankers, including the re- 
cent syndicate which saved Baring 
Brothers by taking the responsibility of 
that firm’s burdens, are making strenuous 
efforts to adjust the interest on the loans, 
which has not been paid. The strain in 
London has weakened the security mar- 
kets there, and has, of course, reflected on 
our markets here, which are lower and 
somewhat unsettled, although closing 
steady to firm at the reduced prices. 
Whether the crisis will be bridged re- 
mains to be seen, but under any circum. 
stances our markets should hardly be 
made to feel the effect of this, unless 
some failures are reported, and even then 
the present prices discount amy trouble 
from long continued cause, especially 
with increasing railway earnings on the 
principal trunk and leading railways, 
and on most of the smaller ones. The 
returns on eighty-four roads as reported 
to the “Financial Chronicle” for the 
third week of February exhibit a gain of 
4.41 per cent., and for the fourth week 
on forty-nine roads a gain is reported of 
8.03 per cent.; seventy-one roads report a 
gain for the month of February of 6.07 per 
cent. These gains are compared with 
heavy earnings a year ago, and are a 
very practical answer to the croakers 
who see in the early future a large fall- 
ing off in railway revenues on account 
of the small corn crop; it is found, in an- 
alyzing the tonnage of the leading West- 
ern lines, that the gain is due to a better 
maintenance of rates and to a heavy in- 
crease in the general business of the 
roads, especially in the west-bound traffic, 
showing the natural and inevitable ex- 
pansion of internal commerce. This is a | 
fair commentary on another set of croak- 
ers who are blind to the remarkable 
progress that the country is making in 
the general development of its resources. 
Some theorists do not like tosee anything 
that upsets their preconceived notions of 
what ought to be. 





The bank statement exhibits another 


decline in reserve, as we intimated, and is 
as follows : 


inerease. . . ee» $941,900 
Specie, decrease.......... . 2,733,200 
Legal tenders, decrease.... x 
Deposits, decrease......... 1,952,800 
Reserve, decrease.... .... 2,749,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve at $10,- 
880,975. The month of March may see 
a further decrease, but after the April 
payments we may look for new additions, 
WALL STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - -  $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - =  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, - - - - 11,168,685.04 











The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mo e Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the fore — accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 

arrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co; 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
— three months to two years. 

A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | Lon England. 
Phila., as Chestont Bt. | Bern, Beraaay. 


Boston, City, 








JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





Western 
Investments 
a@ specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


Soi eSOUTH! 


GOLD-BEARING 6% DEBENTURE BONDS, or 10% 
PROFIT-SHARING CERTIFICATES OF THE 


East Tennessee Land Company 
Ex-Postmaster-Gen. THOS. L. JAMES, Pres’t. 
Largest Coal,Iron,and Agricultural vesegeiies owned 
by any Single Company. Smallest Proportion- 
ate Capitalization. Greatest success to date. 
Double Interest on CERTIFICATES assured by 
conversion of their Principal Coupons into Lots at 
Harriman, Tenn., marvel of the South. 
BONDS convertible into real estate at 11% premium. 
Iaterest payable April and October. Accrued Inter- 
est to date on orders prior to April Ist. 

Full particulars by A. A. HOPKINS, Secre- 
tary, Times Building, New York City. 











DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that DULUTH is the same 


distance 
Cc ° 
from Buffalo and 9 edd MILES FARTHER 


WEST, it has a much larger country, which 
is in the infancy of devel 1 

in at the of nearly TEN THOU- 
8 a year, and such wonderful insures a 
rapid advance in real estate. Write for mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tel us how max and 
we will 

Oo. E. LOVETT & - Duluth, Minn. 





The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secegrary. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY G@ OARANTEED., 
Rererenca: Denver National Bank. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 








The CENTRAL TRUST CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M Loans on 
Denver City Real Estate and Improved Colorado 
Farms. We can make immediate transfer of these 
pn to investors. 
curities that we have 

examination 
absolutely safe. We hall ve, from 
time to time, first- class Municipal, 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
will furnish 


d and the best of ref 
Hast and West. “ TT 
Directo 


rs:—F. D. Levering, Pres.; 0. E. Dickin- 
son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson, Sec’y; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
donaat ot ue am —_. Te Union Trust 
Ned Be law ‘Uonncctisut Prurtooe, Rxoct- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 
Bread 











FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Btreet. 


Atrust AN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


.The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 


time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 


rs of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
lot. The ——— obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be ex ed_ by the company in the equipment 
of a large linen mill already e near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY 


We offer this month a business property— 
new, central, elegant—at $30,000 less 
than its actual value; owners in need of 
money. Upon the investment (880,000, 
part or all cash) 9% net income is abso- 
lutely secured by ten years’ lease to a 
strong corporation—insurance, taxes, re- 
pairs, and all expenses paid. 
Investigation is requested. 




















H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 
INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Bioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 











CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - Chicago. 





{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





CITY LOANS. 


Absolutely safe. 

We do not handle Farm Loans. 
Securities on hand for sale. 
$500 to $10,000 loans. 
Interest 6,7,and 8 per cent. 
Write for our regular list. 








Feary Noa 


The Standard Investment Co. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
PUEBL ulation in TWO YEA 
Census in 1883, 13,500 ; in 1890, 


29,840. It has the only ateel works weat of the Mis- 
souri River {employing ie men), three of the 
oe smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
and scores of other prosperous manufactu indus- 
—. Monthly pay roll to tehorers, | 00,000. ar 

ve great Railway systems. e solicit correspond- 
ence with those who have money to invest. 

Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of its size and soportunities in the United Btates. 

& MoCLERS, Real Estate and Investment 

Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 








HAS DOUBLED in 
on Oo Rs, 








ESTABLISHED (856. 


IOWA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an Investment 


Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Security un- 
questionable. No crop failures in lowa. Principal and 
prompt payment of interest guaranteed. 35 years ex- 
perience without loss. Careful personal attention to 
all business connected with loans until paid. Corres- 
pondence_ solicited. Communications Grmntly an- 
swered. Eastern references furnished. e are not do- 
ing a large but an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, tankers, Waterloo, lowa. 


OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 











DENV ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 

Best Real Estate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 

—- VANLAW & GALLUP —— 





One who wants to be intelli. 
zent on the subject of lending 
money west may begin by 
sending to the Kansas City 
{nvestment Company, for a 
pamphlet that no one will fail 
to understand and that no one 
will find beneath his notice. 

Free. 


Tur Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 





Wy loan money at 5 per cent. when you 


can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ALFRED 


H. N, Pres. Chamber of Com 
merce. Ogden. Utah. 





L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 








L, _W. Brmar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 





DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
; to five years. Information 
3% iaauis and references 





O F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Ool. 


Wisu Uncle Sam ond Aves Cciunbis think, Boxe of 
ASHINGTON man ‘tiewsltyntGo Socttie Weeh 





BIND YOUR 
PAPERS 
A Handy Binder that will 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently fifty-two num- 


bers of THE CHRISTIAN 
Union will be sent by mail 





on receipt of 75 cents. 





THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


VOL, 43, NO. 11. 








‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 


which he will be glad to send on request to | 


a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Adirondack Resorts. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Atlantic City by the Sea. 32 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Atlantic Coast Line, Towns and Streams 
Along the. 10 pages. 

Baltimore, Md., Living in. 
trated. 

Baltimore, Md., Points of Interest in and 
and near, also Description of the Alta- 
mont, 14 pages. 

Block Island, Re i: 


12 pages, illus- 


16 pages, illustrated. 


Bangor and Piscataquis: The Switzerland | 


of Maine. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Boston, Mass., Sights from the Towers of. 
82 pages ; large map of Boston, also new 
map of Boston Harbor and the surround- 
ing towns near Boston ; illustrated. 

By-Ways: The Green Mountain State. 
pages. illustrated. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. : ‘‘ The Val- 
ley of the Wissahickon,” with map of 
the region. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Dansville, N. Y.: A Northern Winter Resort. 
16 pages, illustrated. 

Ellsworth, Me. 24 pages, illustrated. 

Interlachen, Fla., History of. Winter Home 
ina Summer Land. 18 pages, illustrated. 

New Castle: Portsmouth, N.H. The Went- 
worth and its Surroundings. 10 pages, 
illustrated. 

New York City, How to Know. Published 
by Grand Union Hotel. 136 pages, illus- 
trated, with map. 

Outings in the Old Granite State, 143 pages, 
illutrated. 

Plymouth, Mass., Its Great Historic Interest. 
8 pages. 

Sebago Lake, Bridgton, etc.,in Maine. 40 
pages, illustrated. . 

Summer Tours v.a Maine Central R. R. 
List of Summer Excursions. 19-page 
folder, illustrated, with map. 

Summerville Heights, Augusta, Ga.: A De- 
scription of Hotel Bon Airand surround- 
ing country. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Thomasville, Ga., as a Winter Resort. 24 
pages, illustrations on colored tint blocks. 

Thomasville, Ga., Why not spend the Winter 
in? 14 pages, illustrated. 

Tours, Specially Conducted, to the City of 
Mexico from Washington City. Rich- 
mond & Danville R. R. 

Virginia, Eastern Resorts of : Old Point Com- 
fort, Virginia Beach, Newport News, 
Norfolk. 15 pages, illustrated. 

White Mountains, Mt. Desert, Montreal, and 
Quebec. Hotels and rates of fares over 
the Boston & Maine and branches. 96 
pages, with map. é 

Washington, D.C.: A Guide to the City. 
50 pages, illustrated. 

White Sitenheles and Coasts and Woods of 
Maine. 108 pages, illustrated and maps. 
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HOW AN OPERA WAS BORN, 


Here is an anecdote of the late King 
William IIL. of Holland. His Majesty, who 
was a great lover of music, and believed 
himself to bea composer of no mean order, 
once, says “* Life,’’ perpetrated an opera. It 
was called * 4’Esclave de Camoens,”’ and 
proved a ‘* respectful’’ frost when produced 
in the Dutch town of Arnhem. Wiliem’s 
method of composing was most veculiar ; he 
used to order his secretary, Mr.Van der D—, 
to the piano and walk humming through 
the room. Then, aftera pause, he exclaimed, 
‘Play, Van der D—, ta-da-da! pom-pom ! 
la, la!’ Vander D—, whose thoughts were 
sometimes wandering, obeyed and played 
some random tune which just occurred to 
him. Wrath of his Majesty: “I did not 
sing pom-pom ! ta-da! Vander D—. I sang 
ta-da-da ! pom-pom !”’ ** Exeuse me, sire ; 
ta-da-da ! pom-pom.”’ ‘* Have you now well 


grasped the melody?” inquired the King. | 


** Quite, your Majesty.”” ** Then you may 
go home and write it down.” ‘* Yes,’ said 
Van der D—, but by the time he got home 
he had forgetten all about the downright 
regular royal music and wrote down a tune 
of his own. When next day he presented his 
manuscript to the King, William smiled with 
pride, and invariably said: *‘ I am not at all 
a bad composer, am I, Van der D— ?” during 
which allocution the secretary’s face was 
** as good as a play.”’ And thus ‘** L’Esclave 
de Camoens”’ was bred and born. 


AN ORTHOEPICAL EXPERT. 


George W. Cable, the novelist, is a skillful 
ethnologist. He says: “It is not difficult 
for me to tell by the pronunciation what sec- 
tion of country any Southerner is from. The 
Virginian has his jaccent distinct from the 
South Carolinian and the Louisianan. nd, 
of course, the Creole has his delightfully mu- 
sical accent or intonation. Not long ago I 
met a young man, and, after hearing him 
speak, | said: 
Louisiana, the Parish of Bossier, and your 
ancestors were Anglo-Saxons, who landed in 
Virginia just prior to the Revolutionary 
War.’ He replied that I was correct.” 


* You are from Northwest | 


Time- Tables of 


Sailings of any 


Hotel in 


May be obtained free of cost, 


you this information. 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 
easier the planning of your Summer Outing by sending 
Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


any Railroad in 


America 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour|& 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


on request, from the Recrea- 
Let us make 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave New York, Monday, April 
20, for a tour of 82 days through 


COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


and homeward over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
sone. with a week in the Yellowstone National 

On the same date a party wili leave New York 
fora Tour of 75 Days through 
COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, and 

the PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 

returning via the YELLOWS TONE NATION. 
AL PARK, where a week be ‘ 

Also on the same date a party wiil leave New 
York fora Tour of 62 Days through 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO, 


returning via Salt Lake City aud the Pictu- 
resque nver & Rio Grande Route. 

Ail these parties will travel in Special Trains 
of Magnificent Vestibuled_Fullman Pal- 
ace Cars, with Puliman Palace Dining- 
Cars included. a 

Time is afforded for Incidental Trips to the Yo- 
semite Valley and Big Tree Groves. 

(~ Send for a descriptive circu'ar, Series T. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, - 257 Broadway, New York. 


SPECIAL TOUR TO PALESTINE 


APRIL 8th, 1891. 
Send for programmes of Gaze’s Select Excursions 
. Best ticketing facilities to all parts of the 
U. 8., Europe, etc. Choice ocean berths secured by 
ines. Two Summer Excursions to Kurope by 
specially charter d steamers . GAZE & SON, 
940 Broadway, New York. (Established 1844 ) 


SWEDEN, NORWAY, SPAIN. 


Small party visits Sweden, Norway, Denmark in the 
summer ; supplemental autumn trip to the Pyrenees, 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria. In charge of E. C. KIM- 
BAL , Bradford, Mass. Third <eason with par- 
ties ; b2st Boston referencas. Send for itineraries. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 
SELECT AND LIMITED PARTIES. 
SPeciaL FEATURES. 
| SEVENTH YEAR. For“ Itinerary,” address 
| HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


| 

















} i j An illustrated d 

Healthiest Place in America, tive pamphlet Or the 
| Mountain Park Hotel, Hot Springs, N C., mailed upon 
application to Christian Union or A. W.Bronson, Mgr. 


SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 


| TOURS TO MEXICO. 

THE PIEDMONT AIR-LINE 

| (Richmond & Danville Railroad) 

| will have through Pullman Palace Buffet Cars 

| between Washington, D. C., and the City of Mexico, 

| leaving on February 3d and 17th, and March 3d, 17th, 
and 3lst; returning, leave City of Mexico February 

| 12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and April 9th. 














d, | Fare, $107.05 for the round trip. 


As parties will be limited, early engagement of ac- 
commodations is requisite. Full information pro- 
cured at the Company’s Ag-ncies, 228 Washington 
| Street, Boston ; 229 Broadway, New York; 33 South 
| Third Street, Philadelphia ; 233 Kast Germ n Street, 

Balt:more ; or by direct application to the Passenger 

Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 

ton, D, C. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO T*. 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST T/ME ana 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W.E.NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, 
8d Vice-Prest., 


STON 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
ALL FARES REDUCED. 
The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Eastern points. 
ers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 5:00 p.m. daily, 
except Sunday. 








A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institut under the medical management 
of experienced Diyalciane 

Located on_a bluff, overlooking Shirt miles 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded by Pine Forests 
and near the famous Watkins Gien. 


5 incloding Terbik’ Bustos Ronen 
lectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


Bwedish Movements, Calisthenics, 

water—also valuable mineral includ- 

os Ealine, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Climate dry, mild, and equable. More da 

pw A Btate. Beau views, charming walks 


ves. 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
Cuisine unsurpassed. 


a address 
Shoe Ny 


“THE DUVAL,”’ 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to 
the Best. Liberally Conducted. 
“ “Orchestra.” 
GEORGE G. DUY, Manager. 





Also Massage, 
and all forms of 
Pure 








TA MAN 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wil, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 











Xe sore 
sf sour & 


GREAT 
Rock Island 





ae 


‘Oo 
I Pool ° ROUTE 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R 
(a0, HOCK ISlaNd & Facile hy. 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
ver. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
ie) BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, LIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


and 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE Reclining Cha: 

Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 

and between 

SPRINGS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, 

CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San“ 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Ohicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE g@ Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The woman who avails herself of 
the inventions of the day will tell 
you that a HALL’S BAZAR 

Mis to the making of a new 
costume what a reliable pattern is 
1o the cutting and fitting of it. 
Both render her independent, and 
effect a remarkable savirg in the 
cost of her wardrobe. 

Befote commencing your Eas- 
ter Gown, send money order for 
either Complete Form, 86.50; 
fkirt Form (Iron Standard), to 
which bust can be added, $3.50 ; 
or Skirt Form (Wood Standard), 


NS) 
3.00. 
(Closed) (Opened) - When sending for Form or Ii- 


Sxirt Form. lustrated Circular, please mén- 
(Wood Standard ) tion this ae 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM (0,, 


833 Broadway, New York. 








How often 


when the old spider, griddle, stew 
pan, or kettle was all greasy and 
nasty; or when it scaled, cracked, or 
broke, you’ve wanted something that 
wouldn’t “act that way.” You can 
have them by getting "NEVER BREAK" 
steel cooking utensils. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
5) CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
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The Week's Motto. 


‘Years teach us more than 
books.” 


—AUERBACH 











Between Us. 


ASTER Sunday falls on the 
twenty-ninth of March this 
year, and the Easter number 
of The Christian Union will ap- 
pear on the preceding Thurs- 
day. An illustrated cover has 
been prepared, the principal 

feature of which is a luxuriant branch of 
Easter lilies. The design is especially 
strong and artistic. The contents of the 
number will be appropriate to the season, 
and will include an Easter story by a 
well-known author, an Easter poem by 
Frank Dempster Sherman, a good ser- 
mon, and other attractive features. 


* 
* * 


Articles from the pen of Mr. John Bur- 
roughs are rarer than admirers of the most 
distinctively literary of our out-of-doors 
writers could wish. Christian Union read- 
ers will rejoice with us that we have secured 
one for immediate publication—probably 
next week. It is entitled “ Popular Errors 
and Delusions,” and the promise of popu- 
lar interest in the title is amply carried 
out in the substance and treatment of the 
paper. “Does the sun put out the 
kitchen fire by shining on it?” “ What 
effect has the time of the moon on sowing 
and planting?” “Do animals predict 
what kind of a winter is coming ?”—these 
are samples of the curious notions ex- 
amined both philosophically and amus- 
ingly. 





* 
* * 


A seasonable as well as entertaining 
article is that on “Carnival and Lent,” 
which will be given to our readers in the 
next issue of The Christian Union. The 
author is Mr. Malcolm Bell, from whose 
pen several articles of current interest 
written in a fresh and readable way have 
lately been printed in “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” The Christian Union, and other 
periodicals. The decay of the Carnival 
festivities in Venice and other Italian 
cities is noted and its causes described, 
while the glories of the old day are pict- 
uresquely recalled. A historical sketch 
of the origin of the Carnival and of pecul- 
iar ancient customs of Lent gives some 
little-known facts, odd and interpretative 


of old-time ideas. 


* 
* ¥ 


On a bleak, snowy day last week two 
ladies were examining a fine picture at 
Blakeslee’s art store on Fifth Avenue 
when the door was opened, and a child’s 
voice was heard asking, “Can we come in 
and look at the pictures ?” “ Certainly,” 
said the proprietor, cordially, “come in 
and see all you wish to.” Immediately 
the little girl stepped back to the side- 
walk and announced the permission to a 
small boy, who entered with her and be- 
gan a critical survey of the pictures, 
among which was a very valuable Troyon. 
The children were evidently poor, as the 
girl’s coat was badly worn and one sleeve 
nearly ripped out at the shoulder, but 
the woolen hood and dark wool mittens 
were whole and warm. She seemed to 
be the leader, as she kept her hand around 
the boy’s waist and pointed to one and 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


another of the pictures with the un- 
occupied mittened hand, looking into his 
face with an almost motherly interest. 


* 
* * 


“Here is a budding genius,” thought 
one of the ladies, and, approaching the 
children, she asked the boy if he liked 
pictures. ‘Yes, ma’am,” he answered. 
“Perhaps,” said the lady, “you will 
sometime be a great painter.” “ That’s 
what I came for. I’ve got a paint-box 
at home,” said he. When questioned as 
to their age, the girl said she was nine 
and the boy eleven, but they appeared 
very much younger. The ladies left them 
still gazing enraptured at pictures which 
ran up into the thousands in value, and 
went out wondering what the future might 
develop in the lives of these two little 
art-lovers. Who shall say that the “ milk 
of human kindness” is not still abundant, 
when such waifs are cordially welcomed 
in the places where wealthy picture buy- 
ers are wont to congregate ? 


* 
* * 


We are compelled to emphasize in- 
many letters the importance to subscrib- 
ers, as well as to the publisher, of sending 
remittances in checks, drafts, money 
orders, or registered letters. The send- 
ing of currency, postal notes, or silver 
without registration is entirely unsafe. 
Don’t do it. 

* 
a & 

“The Growlery,” which was opened for 
complaints nearly a year ago, is likely 
to tumble down through disuse. Every 
day’s mail brings words of cordial ap- 
preciation in abundance, while the criti- 
cisms are so rare that each one is a curi- 
osity. It may interest our readers to 
know that for some months not a single 
expiring subscription has been terminated 
because of dissatisfaction expressed on 
the part of the subscriber. 








Poem for the Week. 


THE ROBIN. 


My old Welch neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 
Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 





Her grandson,playing at marbles,stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple tree. 


“Nay!” said the grandmother ; “have 
you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy ! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 


“ He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin : 
You can see the mark on his red breast 

still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


“My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast- 
burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him !” 


“ Amen !” I said to the beautiful myth ; 
“Sing, bird of God, in my heart as 
well : 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


“ Prayers of love like raindrops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like him in the good they 


do !” — 
—([John G. Whittier. 
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[Uncle Peter will end to any 
tion that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 

makes these conditions : ; 

1st. The full name and Feta of the = 

irer must accompany each question—not for 
aia. but for identification. 

2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
in og to questions and answers previously 
published. f 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. : 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscvent. | 








THE PRIZE WINNERS. 


In “ Uncle Peter's Chair” for Febru- 
ary 5 two members of a girls’ club in 
Kentucky asked for a suitable name for 
a club organized to give parlor tableaux, 
charades, etc.; and two prizes, each con- 
sisting of a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Union, were offered for the 
two best names which should be sent in 
—one name to be selected by the club it- 
self, and the other by me. In response 
to this offer twenty-seven people have 
sent in one hundred and twenty-five 
names. These names were submitted to 
the Kentucky young ladies, and they 
have chosen out of the list the name 
“Salmagundi Club,” while [ voted for 
“The Merrymakers.” ‘“Salmagundi” 
was sent in on the same day by the fol- 
lowing three correspondents : Samuel N. 
Baylis, 1,837 Notre Dame St., Montreal; 
Max Farrand, 19 West Witherspoon, 
Princeton, New Jersey ; and Mrs. Will- 
iam Campbell, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
“The Merrymakers” was on the lists 
which came from Samuel N. Baylis, 
1,837 Notre Dame St., Montreal ; Miss 
Louise Street, 9 Middagh St., Brooklyn ; 
and J. S. Warner, Linville, Mitchell Co., 
N.C. 1 had no idea that there would 
be so many responses, or that so many of 
my readers would hit on the chosen 
names, or else I should have limited the 
competition in some way. As it is, I do 
not see but that I am compelled to award 
a year’s subscription to each of the win- 
ning competitors, and of course that de- 
cision will entitle our lucky Canadian 
friend to two subscriptions. Before this 
paper reaches my readers, certificates 

ood for a year’s subscription to The 
hristian Union will have been mailed to 
the prize winners. 





In The Christian Union for February 
19 I presented seven questions, asking 
my correspondents to help me in answer- 
ing them. I have been helped. Sixty- 
one letters and postal cards have come in 
in answer to question 168. The following 


. letter, selected at random from the sixty- 


one, gives the necessary information : 
Dear Uncle Peter: The quotation ‘*She 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish ’’ occurs 
in a grand old poem, the Song of Deborah 
and Barak. It may be found in the Book of 
Judges, in an old-fashioned volume (not out 
of print) called the Bible. If your nephews 
pi nieces will take the trouble to look it up 
they will feel amply repaid for the trouble. 
We shrewdly suspect that your professed 
ignorance of the quotation was only a ruse to 
call attention to the poem. ay 


One correspondeut, who expresses sur- 
prise that Uncle Peter does not remem- 
ber where the quotation may be found, 
adds: “* We confess that we found out 
about that phrase by hearing Salvini in 
‘Samson’ last winter.” Several corre- 
spondents have forwarded copies of “The 
Little Black-eyed Rebel,” by Will Carle- 
ton, which may be found in his volume 
entitled ‘‘ Centennial Ballads.” 





275. J. E. D., No. 223, will find the follow- 
ing recipe for crystallized fruit a good one, 
provided judgment is also used: Select firm 
fruit. Cook it alittle in clear water. Then 
place it ina very thick, hot sirup, and let it 
stand about two days. Drain off the sirup, 
which will now be thin, and boil it down until 
itis thick again. Put in the fruit and let it 
heat through again, and stand for about four 
days ; then repeat the process, letting it stand 
longer every time. When the sirup no 
longer gets thin, remove the fruit and dry it 
in the sun or in an evaporator with gentle 
heat. It may be rolled in granulated sugar 
to fully dry it, and then packed in boxes for 
use. Make the sirup in the proportion of 
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one cup of sugar to three tablespoons of 
water. rs. A. D.G. 

I should say that patience was fully as 
necessary as judgment in order to carry 
out this recipe. 





_ Since printing last week various direc- 

tions for curing squeaking shoes, I re- 
ceived the following rather interesting 
note : 


Dear Uncle Peter: Shoemakers are often 
asked to take the squeak out of shoes, but 
it may be a new idea to your correspondents 
that they sometimes meet a request for 
‘* Twenty-five cents’ wuff o’ squeak in dem 
shoes.”” By inserting two pieces of kid be- 
tween the soles, a squeak is secured that will 
satisfy the most ardent admirer of new- 
sounding shoes. 

A SHOEMAKER’s DAUGHTER, 





341. Can you recommenda reliable book on 
bee culture? It would need to be very prac- 
tical and very intelligible to one who knows 
nothing whatever on the subject. S. E. P. 

Read A. G. Root’s work on bee culture, 
which may be obtained of the Rural Pub- 
lishing Co., Times Building, New York, or 
of the Orange Judd Co., 52 La Fayette 
Place. 





328. Where can I obtain the best one-vol- 
ume history of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, also the best one-volume history of 
slavery in the United States ? Mrs. E. G. 

You may read with advantage “ The 
History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America,” by Bishop Wilber- 
force. There is no good history of 
slavery in one volume. Wilson’s “ His- 
tory of the Negro Race and Slavery in 
America” covers the whole ground. 





284, Kindly suggest the best book fora 
boy eight years of age to use in studying 
drawing without a teacher. Pe 8 

It is better for him to draw than to 
read books on drawing. Get for him Vare 
Foster’s or Prang’s series of drawing 
copies for children. Any art dealer or 
stationer can order them. 





333. Please inform me about the limits of 
**Mason and Dixon’s Line.” I particularly 
want to know whether Delaware Bay was its 
eastern termination. W.S. 

“* Mason and Dixon’s Line, a line in the 
United States between Pennsylvania on 
the north and Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia on the south, coinciding 
with 39° 43’ 26” 3N. lat., and famous for 
a long time as the limit between the 
‘free’ and the ‘slave’ States. It derives 
its name from Charles Mason, F.R.S. 
(1730-87), and Jeremiah Dixon, two 
English astronomers who, between 1763 
and 1767, surveyed the line for 244 miles 
west from the Delaware River, leaving 
only 36 miles of the Pennsylvania bound- 
ary to be fixed in 1782-84.”—[Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica. 





286. Do you know any black or dark stain 
that will penetrate dry hickory so that it will 
not wear off and show white ? For more than 
fifty years I have been obliged to depend for 
every step upona crutch and cane. My hand 
in a little while wears away any stain I can 
find. It is a small matter, but the kind 
words in which you helped the old gentleman 
about his squeaking boots emboldens me to 
ask this favor. S. D. K. 


Biack walnut stain is the best for hick- 
ory wood, but any stain will do if it is 
covered with shellac, which will not wear 
off. 





345, Can you direct me to some book on 
the subject of porcelain miniature painting, 
so complete as to take the place of personal 
instruction to one who has had some experi- 
ence of such work on other materials ? 


“The Guide to Miniature Painting,” 
by J. S. Templeton and A. H. Hall. It 
is published by George Rowney & Co., 
52 Rathbone Place, London, but can be 
bought at an art store. Price one shil-. 
ling. 





347. Will you please tell me the signifi- 
cance of eggs at Kaster ? Rosetta C, 

ENFIELD, N. H. 

Easter eggs, I learn from Brewer's 
“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” are 
symbolical of Creation, or the re-creation 
of spring. It wasa Persian practice to 
make gifts of eggs at the festival of the 
new solar year in March, and the custom 
also prevailed among the Jews, Egyp- 
tians, and Hindus. Christians adopted 
this symbol of the revivification of nature 
at spring-time as an emblem of the resur- 
rection. Brewer further says that these 
Easter eggs were originally colored red 
by Christians “in allusion to the blood 
of their redemption.” 
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Chitstian Endeavor 
T optic. 


THE RIGHT WILL SURELY 
TRIUMPH. 


(Rom. viii., 31, 32 ; 2 Chron. xxiii., 7, 8.) 


ENERAL Von Moltke has said that 
the next international war will not 

be a short one, because every nation is 
so well equipped for warfare. ‘ Woe,” 
he says, “to the man who sets Europe 
on fire!” The strife between good and 
evil, between righteousness and unright- 
eousness, was begun long ago, a curse 
pronounced upon its instigator, and the 
final overthrow of the enemy promised. 
A greater than he whom Germany 
honors has said concerning the duration 
of this strife that of the day and the hour 
of its ending “ knoweth no one, not even 
the angels of heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only.” As we look out 
upon the two forces, under whatever 
name they are arrayed, whether of Chris- 
tianity against heathenism, the Church 
against the world, temperance against 
intemperance, or purity against impurity, 
it is hard to see how any one can strike a 
single blow with any hope of final tri- 
umph if he has no faith in the overruling 
power of God ; for in point of numbers, 


in persistency of purpose, in strategic - 


skill, and in its hold upon the human 
heart, the evil far exceeds the good. But 
as soon as we realize that the battle is 
the Lord’s and not ours, then we can 
fight and bide his time. 

It is related that as Napoleon was once 
leading his soldiers across the Alps, they 
grew dispirited because of the hardship 
and fatigue of the ascent. So he ordered 
the bands to play as if on parade ; this 
stimulated only the veterans ; jthen he 
ordered the home songs, but these dis- 
heartened the more; then the great 
commander placed the worst men in one 
company at the front and ordered the 
trumpeters to sound the charge of battle ; 
that was enough for all; without question 
they pressed forward to meet the toe. No 
one doubts that the battle is going on 
somewhere, but we need to realize that 
the foe is upon us and that we, individual- 
ly, must do our part for our own safety 
and for our own time. The cause of 
much listlessness and inactivity in the 
Church of Christ is the lack of compre- 
hension of the might and extent of evil 
and the peril of the individual. “ For this 
cause many are weak and many sleep.” 
The pulpit sees the danger, but it makes 
ittle impression upon the pews when it 
seeks to rouse the laggards by any other 
method than the call to battle. Not a 
pessimistic enumeration of discourage- 
ments, but a fair statement of the evil 
forces, their power, their subtlety, and 
their pertiuacity of purpose, should be 
laid before every Christian, and with this 
should be given the encouragement which 
Hezekiah gave the men of Judah, “ With 
us is the Lord our God to help us, and to 
fight our battles.” 

Israel was chosen of God to accom- 
plish his purpose, but as outside of that 
nation were men whom he surnamed, 
though they knew him not, so all great 
leaders in the world’s history have been 
chosen of God to help on his righteous 
cause, and not by their own might or 
their own power have they gained their 
victories. If secular history were written 
after the manner of sacred history, this 
would be more widely acknowledged. 
Once in a while a man will go back to the 
primal cause, as does Victor Hugo in 
writing of the battle of Waterloo. He 
says,“ The shadow of a mighty right 
hand is cast over Waterloo ; it is the day 
of destiny, and the force which is above 
man produced that day.” 

While the Christian believes that all 
power is of God, he also believes that 
ultimate victory is to come through the 
Church of Christ—God’s ordained instru- 
ment in the saving of the world. This 
faith should lead us to renewed consecra- 
tion to Christ and his Church and to 
definite work for bim. We are not 
worthy the name of “soldiers of Christ ” 
if our only claim to it is because our 
names are on the church-roll. The sol- 
dier’s place in time of battle is in the 


1 For the week beginning March 15, 1891. 


as face - face with ~. enemy, - it 
ought to as great a disgrace for a 
Christian to be inactive in the work of 
the Lord as fora soldier to remain idly 
in camp while his companions are in the 
thick of the fight. 

References : Ex. xiv.,13, 14; Deut. 
xxxiii., 27,28 ; 1 Chron. xxix., 11, 12; 2 
Chron. xx., 6°; Ps. xxvii., 1-6—Ixii., 11— 
xeviii., 1—exxv., 1-5; Prov. xiv., 26 
—xxi., 30; Is. viii., 10—xxv., 6-8 ; Jer. 
xvii., 5-8 ; Matt. xv., 13 ; Luke xxi., 13- 
15; Acts v., 38,39: Rom. viii., 37—xii.; 
19-21 ; 1 Cor. i., 23-25 ; 2 Cor. ii., 14; 
Phil. ii., 9-11 ; 1 John iv., 14—v., 4, 5, 
Rev. vi., 1, 2—xx., 4. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. xv., 1-21; 
(2) 2 Kings vi., 8-23 : (3) Matt. xii., 14- 
21 ; (4) 2 Cor. iv., 8-18 ; (5) 1 Cor. xv., 
50-58 ; (6) Kev. xii, 7-11; (7) Rom. 
viii, 31, 32 ; 2 Chron. xxxii., 7, 8. 








OLD HILL-TOP MEETING- 
HOUSES. 


The first meeting-houses, says Alice 
M. Earle in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” were 
often built in the valleys, in the meadow 
lands ; for the dwelling-houses must be 
clustered around, since the colonists were 
ordered by law to build their new homes 
within half a mile of the meeting-house. 
Soon, however, the houses became too 
closely crowded for the most convenient 
uses of a farming community ; past e 
for the cattle to be sulddeed 06 too 
great a distance from the farmhouse ; 
firewood had to be brought from too dis- 
tant woods ; nearness to water also had 
to be considered. Thus the law became 
a dead letter, and each new-coming set- 
tler built on outlying and remote land, 
since the Indians were no longer so deeply 
to bedreaded. Then the meeting-houses, 
having usually to accommodate a whole 
township of scattered farms, were placed 
on remote and often highly elevated loca- 
tions ; sometimes at the very top of a 
long, steep hill—so long and so steep in 
some cases, especially in one Connecticut 
parish, that church attendants could not 
ride down on horseback from the pin- 
nacled meeting-house, but were forced 
to scramble down, leading their horses, 
and mount from a horse-block at the foot 
of the hill. The second Roxbury church 
was set on a high hill, and the story is 
fairly pathetic of the aged and feeble 
Joho Eliot, the glory of New England 
Puritanism, that once, as he toiled patient- 
ly up the long ascent to his dearly beloved 
meeting, he said to the — on whose 
supporting arm he leaned (in the Puritan 
fashion of teaching a lesson from any 
event and surrounding): “This is very 
like the way to heaven ; ’tis up-hill. The 
Lord by his grace fetch us up!” 

The location on a hill-top was chosen 
and favored for various reasons. The 
meeting-house was at first a watch-house, 
from which to keep vigilant lookout for 
any possible approach of hostile or sneak- 
ing Indians; it was also a landmark, 
whose high bell-turret, or steeple, though 
pointing to heaven, was likewise a guide 
on earth, for, thus stationed on a high 
elevation, it could be seen for miles 
around by travelers journeying through 


the woods, or in the narrow, tree-obscured | 
bridle-paths which were then almost the | 


only roads. In seaside towns it could be 


a mark for sailors at sea ; such was the | 
Then, too, our | 
Puritan ancestors dearly loved a “sightly | 


Truro meeting-house. 


location,” and were willing to climb up- 


hill cheerfully, even through bleak New | 
England winters, for the sake of having | 


a meeting-house which showed off well, 
and was a proper source of envy to the 
neighboring villages and the country 
around. ‘The studiously remote and 
painfully inaccessible locations chosen 


for the site of many fine roomy churches | 


must astonish any observing traveler on 
the by-roads of New England. Too 
often, alas! these churches are de- 


serted, falling down, unopened from year | 
to year, destitute alike of minister and | 
Sometimes, too, on high | 
hill-tops, or on lonesome roads leading | 
through a tall second growth of woods, | 
deserted and neglected old graveyards—_ 
the most lonely and forlorn of all sad | 


congregation. 


places—by their broken and fallen head- 
stones, which surround a half-filled-in 
and uncovered cellar, show that once a 
meeting-house for New England Chris- 





tians had stood there. Tall grass and a 
tangle of blackberry brambles cover the 


forgotten graves, and perhaps a spire of | | 


orange tiger lilies, a shrub of southern- 
wood or of winter-killed and dying box, 
may struggle feebly for life uader the 
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shadow of the “plumed ranks of tall| 


wild cherry,” and prove that once these 
lonely graves were cared for and loved 
for the sake of those who lie buried in 
this now waste spot. No traces remain 
of the old meeting-house save the cellar 
and the narrow stone steps, sadly leading 
nowhere, which once were pressed by the 
feet of the children of the Pilgrims, but 
now are trodden only by the curious and 
infrequent passer-by or the epitaph-seek- 
ing antiquary. 
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‘A HEART-BEATS. SY 
r. 


. B. W. Richardson, of London, the 
noted physician, says he was recently able 
to convey a considerable amount of con- 
viction to an intelligent scholar by a 
simple experiment. The scholar was 
singing the praises of the “ruddy 
bumper,” and saying he could not get 
through the day without it, when Dr. 
Richardson said to him, “ Will you be 
good enough to feel my pulse as I stand 
here?” He did so. I said: “ Count it 
carefully. What does it say?” “ Your 
pulse says seventy-four.” I then sat 
down in a chair, and asked him to count 
it again. He did so, and said, “ Your 
pulse has gone down to seventy.” I then 
lay down on the lounge, and said, “ Will 
you take it again?” He replied : “ Why, 
it is only sixty-four! What an extraor- 
dinary thing!” I then said : “ When you 
lie down at night, that is the way nature 
gives your heart rest. You know noth- 
ing about it, but that beating organ is 
resting to that extent ; and, if you reckon 
it up, it isa great deal of rest, because in 
lying down the heart is doing ten strokes 
less a minute. Multiply that by sixty 
and it is 600; multiply it by eight hours, 
aud, within a fraction, it is 5,000 strokes 
different, and, as the heart is throwing 
six ounces of blood at every stroke, it 
makes a difference of 30,000 ounces of 
life during the night. When I lie down 
at night without any alcohol, that is the 
rest my heart gets. But when you take 
your wine or grog, you do not allow that 
rest, for the influence of alcohol is to in- 
crease the number of strokes, and instead 
of getting this rest you put on something 
like 15,000 extra strokes, and the result 
is you rise up very seedy and unfit for 
the next day’s work till you have taken 
a little more of the ‘ruddy bumper,’ 
which you say is the soul of man below.” 
—[Scientific American. 

















CUT THIS OUT! 


Write your name, 


Mail to E. O. Thompson, 245 Broadway, New 
York, and receive bv return mail samples of 
new apeing, vice of fine imported Trouserings 
from which Thompson’s Patent Cut | 


FIVE-DOLLAR 
PANTS ARE MADE. 








Self-msasurement blanks and tape measure 
sevt with ali samples, ‘* free of charge.”’ 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0’S 


2 Breakfast. Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 





s 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the. 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
 nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 


| as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
' W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- 
\ phia, President National Woman’s Health 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 
N M. D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
N Miller, New York; and other eminent \ 
writers upon this important subject, N 
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Van Houtews Cocoa 


> Appetizing--Easily Digested. ' 


> Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [66 § 














ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
‘Absorbed Cleanses the Head, 

Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARR 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick: 
ly Relieves Cold in H and 
Headache. 50c. at Druggists. 

ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N.Y 


a EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or Will hatch larger percentage of fertile Sees 


at less cost than any other hatcher. nd 
6c for Illus Cata, GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Lil, 


Cunt FOR 
CATARRY. 
OL DINERO 











Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


Reta Branouss: 
2 W. 14th St. New York 


107 Btate Bt., Chicago. 
‘emple Pil., Boston. 
57 Euclid Av.,Cleveiand 
66 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati 
Send for Price List. 
THE: CLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 


A COMFORT TO THOUSANDS 


DR. EDDY’S HOMEOPATHIG PHOSPHATE GRANULES, 
or Ner and Dyspepsia. #1 by Mail. 
HIRAM M. EDDY, M.D., Kingston, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
BY A LADY OF _| firs. H.W. KETCHAY, 


EXPERIENCE. | 
Best of references. |106 West 42d Street, 
New Yorx Crry. 


Send for circulars. 
Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirre 
medical circles when first invented and 


iven to the world by the renowned chem- 
Ee. Justus von Liebiz. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into ** Darkest Africa” by 
Stanley. It is unapproachable for purity, 
flavor, and beneficial effects. As Brzr 
fg, delicious and refreshing. Indispen- 
sable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 


Genuine 
with 























of 
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Justus 


signature von Liebig 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorx, New York. 
GCHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known UB. 6 


1855. 
3 East lérn Steger, N. Y. 

















Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 
TSS CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr, Arraur Gruman, Director. 





InLivo1, Elmhurst. 
EACHERS WANTED! For good 
positions in Coll Private 
Schools, City Behools, dc.” Hundreds of teachers 
a ga 9 a by > the last four years. Send for 
man dress O. J. T, Manage 
Mimhurst, Il. 


New York, Bay Shore, Long Island. 
AY SHORE INSTITUTE.-Summer 


and winter sessions, five months each. Home 
for six young boys the family. vacaDcy 
Aprill. Address Miss Many Weepen, Principal. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED EAST 
INDIAN GIRL. 


One of the most interesting and strik- 
ing figures among the Oxford students, 
says Elizabeth Bisland, in “ Harper's 
Bazar,” is Cornelia Sorabji, a tall, olive- 
skinned girl, as slender as the traditional 
Indian princess who weighed only one 
rose-leaf. Clothed in her native dress of 
pale blue crape embroidered with gold, 
with its mantle draped over her head likea 
veil and shadowing herastonishingly large 
and brilliant eyes, she makes a strange 
picture among the the rosy blond Eng- 
glish women in their tailor gowns. At 
eighteen, and Professor of Literature in 
the university at Bombay, she still 
thirsted for broader opportunities, and 
found her way to Somerville, and at- 
tracted attention by her brilliant exami- 
nation papers for the history and literary 
schools. The government decided, how- 
ever, that a woman with knowledge of 
law was needed to collect evidence in the 
zenanas, and she immediately entered 
upon a legal course. After six months’ 
study her papers on Roman law were. 
held by the examiners to be the most re- 
markable and able ever presented by any 
student of either sex in the university. 
Prince Dhuleep Singh’s two daughters 
are also members of Somerville, and on 
its rolls stand very many of the most 
noted and noble names of England. The 
outside world hears less of the work done 
by women at Oxford than of those of 
Cambridge, because of a different system 
of conferring honors ; but here is really 
found the best example of women freely 
sharing in university life, and the best 
proof that neither young men nor young 
women are the worse for that community 
of study. 








UNDERBRED BOOKS. 


On this subject Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has a word of great importance to 
say. An underbred book—that is, a book 
in which the underbred characters are 
the natural outcome of the author’s own 
mind and apprehension of life—is worse 
than any possible epidemic ; for while 
the epidemic may kill a number of use- 
less or vulgar people, the book will make 
a great number. The keen observer 
must have noticed the increasing number 
of commonplace, undiscriminating people 


of low intellectual taste in the United 
States. These are to a degree the result 
of the feeble, underbred literature (so 
called) that is most hawked about, and 
most accessible, by cost and exposure, to 
the greater number of people. It is easy 
to distinguish the young ladies—many of 
them beautifully sed, and handsome 
on first acquaintance—who have been 
bred on this kind of book. They are be- 
trayed by their speech, their taste, their 
manners. Yet there is a marked public 
insensibility about this. We all admit 


that the scrawny young woman, anemic |: 


and physically undeveloped, has not had 
proper nourishing food. But we seldom 
think that the mentally vulgar girl, pov- 
erty-stricken in ideas, has mn starved 
by a thin course of diet on anemic books. 
The girls are not to blame if they are as 
vapid and uninteresting as the ideal girls 
they have been associating with in the 
books they have read. The responsibility is 
with the novelist and the writer of stories, 
the chief characteristic is of which vulgar 
commonplace.—[Harper’s Magazine. 








The North China “ Herald,” of Shang- 
hai, gives some more examples of Pidgin 
English. This is the way in which a 
“ house-boy” asks for a loan of five dol- 
lars and promises repayment : “ Sir,—We 
your can rent: my dols. (5) five only 
Please I give you back this Sept. or Oct. 
two month clear account each month for 
you will it is thank.—Oblige yours, Sign 
E. Keeraru.” “But nothing could = 
more laconic,” adds our contemporary, 
* than the following time-honored excuse 
for absence: ‘The Mr. The May mother is 
colic of die—Woo.’” Then the follow- 
ing is an epistle from a marketman toa 
lady who dealt with him: “ Please don’t 
cut my weight the Leg of mutton at the 
last day I sent 6} lb. according your Cut 
half pound, sent back have got six pound 
and the price I Charge you ten cent for 
pound any body charge 14 cent pound I 
give you the price very cheaper.—My 
dear Sir, Your Loving Marck MEN.” 
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On All Sides 


Ayer’s Pills are commended as the best reg- 
wiator of the liver, stomach, and bowels. 
Dz. Thomas Conners, of Centre Bridge, Pa., 
says: “‘ Having long used Ayer’s Pills with 
& Od results, I can confidently recommend 
“Ye aabove allothers.” Dr. Geo. P. Spencer, 
of Unity, N. H., writes: “I consider Ayer’s 
Pills far superior, as a cathartic, to any that 
are furnished by the pharmacopceia.” 

“After suffering for eight years from chills 
end fever, with only occasional intervals of 
r -t, I was cured by Ayer’s Pills alone. My 

had resisted treatment with the usual 
tu.s’ prescriptions and a great number of 
vreerictary medicines; but under the influ- 
once of Ayer’s Pills the chills and fever 
¢€ «3ed, my liver and stomach were restored 
th .] hy action, and my former good health 
ceturned. Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled as 
remedy for disorders caused by malarial 
poisons.” —S. L. Barrow, Gordon, Texas. 

“ For headache, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
effective medicine.”—G. Rodee, Homer, N.Y. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 
effective than any other pills I ever took.” — 
Mrs. B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


QUINA- 
INVIGORATING TON, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 Fegan in experi- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ: 

of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
Laroche to extract the entire active 


not before attained), and to concen- 

trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 

degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 

from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies, 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


« 30 North William street, N. Y.@ 











To show the numbers 





Hay Fever, 
Influenza, 


CURES hwusirac cota 


of the hymns to be sung. 
Price includes a com- 
lete series of numerals. 


HYMN 





KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY 





end for Hand-Book. 





J& R. LAMB, 





Price $1.00 





Send for fi 
at Druggists QUICKLY. I goto ggg 


f sample. 
or by mail. ENTION PAPER. 














E, K, Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


TABLETS 


59 Carmine Street, 
NEW YORK. 























HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 





Bellis for Churches 


The finest of 

Chimes, Schools, etc. ty gua 

Write for Cotalogne and ces. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR 


Y 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnaii.c 


—Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., cor. 39th Bt. New York. 








x will confer a favor upon the Advertis- x 
| 


NY ONE answering an advertisement 


er and Publisher by stating that the adver- 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Imo D. 
Best quality C d Tin 
for Charette, Behoois &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Price and terms free, Name this paper. 
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aaa — ed in this way to save labor. 
- th = It ix warran'ed against defects, requires 
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ite Rubber Rolls, Warranted. Sam- 
Wringers sent xt wholesale price Purchaso 
from factory. Hardware Dealers sell it. ==> Gear, 


F gents wanted. 
Em»ire Wringex Co., Auburn,N.Y. 





Proclaim © 
the Victory 


were the frequent changes of the weather. 
the fight with disease, warded off pneumonia and possibly consumption ? 


Remember 
last winter's 
Re- 
call how try- 
ing to health 


slege. 












|i scotts . 
ay . 
pee 


What was it that helped you win 


Did 


you give due credit to SCOTT'S EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod 


Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 


victory ? 
friends ? 


as a preventive this time. 





And what will you do this winter? 


Did 


you proclaim the 


Have you recommended this wonderful ally of health to your 
Use Scott's 
It will fortify the system against Coughs, Colds, 


Emulsion 


Consumption, Scrofula, General Debilty, and all Anemic and Wasting 


Diseases (specially in Childrex). 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingregients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


Palatable as Milk. 





CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 


Be sure and get the genuine. Pre 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


pared only by Scott & Bowne, 
All Druggists. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Baki 
Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


estive 
ts of the 
acces- 





The subjoined illustrations are s 
every femicine mind of the — debg’ 
tea table, of which these are the 
sories, and which are kept in pleasis variety, to- 
uber with a fu'l collection = Solid Silver for 
teble use, for the toilet table, and for personal 
adornment. 


The value of the Tea Caddy, richly 
>} hand chased. five inches high, is $24; the 
4 Tea Scoop, $1.75; the Bonbon Dish, with 
open-work border, is $8.50. These are 
found in |] variety of form and orna- 
mentation. e most costly, suitable as 
well for a Jelly Dish, is priced at $40: 
the Sugar Tongs are $1.75. We ma 
also mention the Hot-water Kettle wit 
the most elaborate, with hand- 
ces bright chasing, is $90. These 
are also supplied, heavily plated, from 
$13 to $20. Then there are quaint Sugar 
Dishes and Baskets, Cream and Water 
Pitchers, Chocolate Jugs, Cracker Bowls, 
Salad Dishes, etc. 


Descriptive catalogues supplied, with further in- 
dications of Solid Silver Ware, Rich Table Por- 
celain, Bronzes, Clocks, Art Furniture, etc. 


(~ The purpose is to replenish this stock with 
eel best productions as they apoear, while ad- 
ring rigorously to moderate prices. 


Ovington Brothers, 


830 Fifth Avenue, New York. Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets 
Also, BAR HARBOR, MAINE. 





Man 


With a supply of Burpee’s Seeds 
has this much in his favor—he starts 
right. That’s half the trouble over. 
A farmer can plow, harrow, and take all 
manner of pains in his work with some 
enthusiasm if he knows that he is tickling 
the earth to make really good seed laugh 
into harvest. 


Burpee's Seeds 


Are all tested. It is known that they hold a hearty germ before they are 
sent out. Like the good man who is judged by his deeds, each package of 
Burpee’s Seeds is its own recommendation. If you haven’t tried them 
you a.e the man to whom the following offer is made. This is for an intro- 


duction ; may the acquaintanceship ripen. 
r2 5 we will mail you one full size packet each of the new Vandergaw Cab- 
Cc. bage, always sure heading; Golden Solf-bianching Celery, the best 
Ce oS F cultivation; Burpee’s Mard-Head ttuce, hardest heads of finest flavor; The 
Delaware W atermelon, the sweetest ofall large Watermelons; berves’s Red Etna Fep- 
per, adistinct novelty, mild Peppers borne erect; and the Matchless Tomate, the largest solid, 
smooth Tomato. —Purchased separately, these 6 pac kets of seed would cost 60 cts. but we will send 
the entire collection for 25 cts., or 5 complete col'ections for $1. If you do not want all of these 6 
varieties you can a ctany 3 for 16 cts. (8 two centstamps.) Write to-day and ask for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1891, Minted tem notre 
tells all eet the Best Seeds including rare novelties, which cannot be had 


elsewhere. It also tells how to get Valuable Premiums, including 
MRS. RORER’S NEW BOOK, just out, Free. 


W. cd ncn tiie & C 








| OA DeLeeeA, 
PENNA. 





PURE 


UCCESS WITH FLOWERS. sxx 


is our Success; our prosperity depends on | buyers being satisfied; with the prices paid; with 

the condition of orders on arrival; with the results after planting. Our ROSES, eo 
Flowers, Bulbs and Seeds, are therefore the best that care and skill can produce, OUR 
GUIDE, 124 pages, describes upwards of 2,000 varieties—classification original; helps the buyer— 
FREE. twill profit you to send a postal card for it to-day. Orders for a single packet of Seed or 
1,000 Roses equally welcome. Everything by mail post paid, safe arrival guaranteed to all Post Offices. 


in DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, WEST GROVE, PA. 
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The Highest Testimony 
in the Land. 

The Official Reports of the 
United States Government, 1889, 
Canadian Government, 1889, 
New Jersey Oommission, 1889, 
Food Commission, 1887, 
show ‘‘Cleveland’s Su 
the best baking powder manufac- 


tured, being the strongest of all 
the pure cream of tartar powders. 


rior” to be 
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HOME HEATING. 


You’ve a house; perhaps build- 
ing one, The health of home is 
in the warming of it. You’ve 
breathed furnace air—better suf- 
fer with stoves—gassy, coal-eaters 
—half the rooms warm, balance 
chilly. Steam heat—baking hot, 
risky. Hot Water Heating—the 
culmination of sense and science, 
Costs something to put in? Cer- 
tainly; the good comes higher 
than the poor. Economical in the 
end—coal-savers. Even, healthy 
heat; regulative, satisfactory al- 
ways. “How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized 
words and explanatory pictures. 
Free to you if you send for it. 


Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., 


maker of the most efficient, eco- 
nomical, and durable hot water 
heaters and radiators. 

163 Franklin Street . 


88 John Btreet 
47 South Canal Street . 








Tie 7; oi 5 Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 





conveniently fifty-two num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





AGENTS WANTE 


iuke 
LADIES and GF¥SLEMER Seat col Geass American Bubi'g Co, | 


MENTION 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Aownoh), 
Constable 3 Co, 
CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY. 


New and unique styles and col- 
orings for town and country house 
furnishings. 


ScotcH AXMINSTERS, 
Royal Wiltons, Lowell Brussels, 
PERSIAN w° ORIENTAL RUGS 


Axminster and Aubusson Carpets, 


SpecraAL Designs PREPARED TO ORDER. 


RICH TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, 
Antique Laces, 
Portieres, Curtain Materials, 


WALL COVERINGS, ARTISTIC CRETONNES. 


Broadway A> 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





NY ONE answering an advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Advertis- 

er and Publisher by stating that the adver- ‘| 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. 
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